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In diesem Werk soil zum ersten Mai der 
Versuch gemacbt werden, einen Gesamt&ber* 
blick liber die einzelnen Gebiete der indo- 
arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde in 
knapper und systematischer Dnratellung xu 
gebcn. Die Meiirzahl der Cegenslande wird 
damit ubeihaupt zurn ersten Ma) eineznsammen- 
biingendc abgerundete Kchandhing erfahren; 
deshalb dnrf von dcm yi'ttV reicher Gewinn 
fur die Wissenscliafc selbzi erhoflt weiden, 
trotzclem es in crater Linie fBr I-emende be- 
stimmt Ut. 

Etwa dreiszig Gclclirtc aus DcuUchland, 
Osterreicb, England, Holland, Indien und 
Amerika haben eicit vereinigt, um dieze Auf- 
gabe zu Ibsen, svobei ein Tail der Mitarbeitcr 
ihrc ileitrage deutsch, die ubrigen sie englisch 
abfassen werdcn. 

iiestcht schon in der tauznlicben Ent- 
Terming viele: Milatbeiler cine grussere 
Schsvicrigkeit aU bci andercn Shnlicbcn Untcr- 
nehmungen, so schien es aucb geboten, die 
Unzutraglichkeit der nieisten S^metwcrke, 
svelche durch den unbeiechenbaren Ab- 
liefeningstermin der cinicinen Beilrage ent- 
steht, dadurch zu vermeiden, dass die einzelnen 
Abschnitte gleich nach ihrer Abliefenuig 
einzeln gedmckt und ausgegebcn werden. 

Der SubskripClonspreis dcs ganzcn Werkcs 
betragt durchscbnittlicb 65 Pf. pro Drnck- 
bogen von 16 Seiten, der Preis der einzelnen 
Hefte durchscbnittlicb 80 Pf. pro Druck- 
bogen. Aucb fur die Tafeln und Kaiten 
wird den Subskribenten eine Ermassiguns von 
200/0 auf den Einzelpreis augesichert. Uber 
die Einteilung des Werkes giebt der auf 
Seite 3 dieses Umschlags befindliche Han 
Auskunft. 

Strasseurg, im Okiober 1896. 


The Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Besearcli 
1 contains the first attempt at a complete, syste- 
i matic and concise survey of the vast field of 
Indian languages, religion, history, antiquities, 
and art, most of which subjects have never 
beforebeen treated ioaconneetedform. Though 
the &icyc1opedia is primarily intended as a 
book of reference for students, it will never* 

. theless be useful to all connected with India; 
and though it chiefly summarises the results 
achieved, it will also contain much tlint is 
new and leads up to further research. 

About thirty scholars of various na- 
tionalities, — from Austria, England, Germany, 
I India, the Netherlands and the United States — 
' have promised to unite in order to accompUsh 
this task. The contributions will be written 
' either in English or in German. 

I Each part will be published separately 
and with a separate pagination. 

. The subscription for the complete work 
! wiQ be at the rate of about 63 Pfennig (Sd), 
the price of a single part at the rate of 80 
Pfennig (to d), per sheet of 16 pages. Sub* 
I scribers will also enjoy a reduction of 20 
percent for plates and maps. 

For the plan of the work see page 3 ol 
I this cover. 


Die Verlagshandlung. 


The Publisher. 
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MANUAL OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. 

BY 

H. KERN. 

PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


I, THE SACRED BOOKS. 

The sacred lore of the Buddhiste is based oa the canonical books, a 
complete collection of which is technically called Tripitaka (Tipitaka), i. e. 
the three Baskets: i. Vinaya, Sutra (SuOa), and Abhidharma (Abbidhamma). 
Of all Che collections going by that name the Pali Tipitaka, representing the 
version acknowledged by the oitiiodox Theias or VibhajyaTathns of Ceylon, is 
the only one which forms a well arranged whole and is sulhciently known 
to admit of a critical disquisition into the relative age of its component 
parts, at least to a certain extent 

The Vmaya, as its very name implies, beats chiefly of Discipline and 
all questions connected with it* *. About the development of the Vinaya we 
find most valuable hints in ProC Oldkkberg's Introduction to the Mahavagga^ 
His conclusions are summarized in the following list of successive events in 
tile ancient literary history of Buddhism: i. The genesis of the Patimokkha. 
The earliest beginnings of the Ohamma literature, a. The formation of the 
commentary on the Patimokkha, \riiich is included in the Vibhahga. 3. The 
Vibhauga is compiled; the Mahivagga and tiie CuUavagga axe composed; 
origin of the main substance of the Suttanta literature. 4. Council at Vesall 
3^3 B. C.). 5. Origin of the legend of the Council at Rajagaha; composition 
of the closing chapter of tiie Vinaya. 6. Schisms in the Buddhist community; 
origin of the Abbidhamma. 7. Council at I^t^liputta; the Kathfivatthu. 

All these propositions are supported by sound reasoning and seem plaus- 
ible enough, though a more thorough knowledge of the remains of the old 
Northern versions than we now possess may necessitate us to modify our views 
in some particulars^. 

The Sutta-Pitaka, much more extensive and diversified than the Vinaya, 
may be said,' in a loose way, to treat of various subjects more or less related 
to Doctrine. Its fivefold division into Niklyas'* already occurs in CuUavagga 


< The F. Vinsya books have been completely edited by Prof. H. OLdenbebs 
( 1879—83) under the cities of Mahlvogga, CuUavtvga, Sulta.vibhahga, and Ptrivsr^ 

^ See there p. XV if.; cp. Introd. to SBE. XIU by ^f. Rlivs Davids and 
OLDsNSKaG; and Introd. to Dbammapada, SBE X, p. XXIX ff. by Prof. Max 

i Cp. the cridcisms on Oldenberc’s views by Minavep Recherche: 1 , 61 — 67. 

* To wits 1. Olgha-Nik&ya; 2. Majjbima-NIkaya; 3. Saipyotta-N. ; 4. Aiiguttara-N. 
These 4 Nlktyos are ^so catied Agamas, which is the usual lerm with the N. Buddhists. 
5. Khudda-N., comprizing Kbuddakvplfhs* Dhanunapada, Udlno, llivuttako, SulCa-NipSta, 
lodoArj^ RbjcatcIi. Ill* S> 
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XI, 1, 8, but the separate works are not mentioned; we only meet with the 
titles of the two first Suttas of 0 »e D. N. At the same passage we are told 
that the text of the 5 Nikayas wa.s rehearsed at the fir^ council with the 
assistance of Ananda, who bore witness as to the place where, the person 
concerning whom, and the cause for which each Sutta had been delivered. 
This account, apart from the legendary character of the first Council, cannot 
be true, for the opening formula of the Suttantas is evam me suiatit, which 
is impossible but in the mouth of one who derives his knowledge of the 
Master’s teaching from oral tradition; no contemporary disciple can speak in 
such a manner’. It may be remarked that the formda is absent from the 
Vinayx In general we may assume that the disciplinary rules were elaborated 
much earlier than the doctrinal writings'. 

About the age of the sundry books in the 5th Niklya little can be 
affirmed with any degree of certainty. 'This much, however, is plain that 
their contents belong to diflierent periods. To begin with the JStakas, it will 
hardly be doubted that many of these popular tales are very old, some of 
them older than Buddhism itself. It is by no means improbable that from 
the time of the first expansion of the sect those tales, modified according to 
the exigencies of the creed, were used by the preaching monks for didactic 
purposes. It appears from the sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi that the Ja- 
takas were known a.s an integral part of Buddhist lore at the time of .\soka^. 

WTiatever may be thought of the relative age of the different Suttantas* 
in the four Agamas, and of the various compositions in tlie Khudda-Nikaya, 
die great bulk of the Sutta-Htaka in substance probably existed already in 
the 3d century B. C. The identification of the titles mentioned in the in- 
scription of Babhra (Bairat) is attended with difficulties, but one Sutta at leas^ 
the “Laghulovada concerning falsehood” is evidently the same as the "Ra- 
hulovada on Musavada” in Majjhiroa-X. L C 414. It lias been pointed out 
by BChlers that the occurrence of the title pacan^iyika {^paneanaikayika} 
presupposes the existence of a collection of 5 Nikayas. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to add that the remark does not apply to all sects; for aught we 
know, the division of the Sutra-Pitaka in 5 Nikayas is peculiar to the Thera- 
vada®. As to the subdivisions of the Nikayas, there was some disagreement 
even among the Thcravadins themselves^ 

The Abhidhamma-P.® is not mentioned at all in CV. Tliis fact is 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that it is posterior to the Council of Vesall, 


Vimlnavatthu, Petavatlhu, Tlieri^thl, Therlj^atbs, JStaka, Niddesi or MahS-Niddesa, 
ratUambhidfl-niagga, .Apadlna, Buddkavamsa, CariyA-pitaka. See Saddh. S. p. 27; cp. 
CitauFJis Diet p. 507. 

> The authenticity of the Council of R. is maintained by KocKHlLL, Life of the 
Buddha, p. Vn. Cp. MuiAYXF, Recbercbes, cb. II and ITL 

< This is also the opinion of Wassiuef, B., p. 17. About the earliest hegionings 
of the doctrinal literature cp. OtoiiNBEita, Introd. p. XXIV. 

% See .S. d’OLDENBtite JKAS of 1893, pp. 301— 3$4; Hcltzsch DMG XL and Ind. 
Ant. XXI, 225 IT. i Bdioxa Votive inscriptions from the Suebi SlOpas (Epigr. Ind. 11 | 87)1 
The Inscriptions on the Sanchi StQpas iV/Z Vll, 291); On the origin of the Indian 
Brahma Alphahcl, p. 17: A. St. John On the Sima J2taka (JRAS of 1894. p. 211); the 
N. version titled Syiniaka-Ju. in MahSvastu U, 2ia On the discrepancies of the Bharhut 
jUakas compared with the Pali vcrstoii, sec Minavef Rccberches I, 140 ff. 

4 E. g. the Assaliyana-Sulia (ed. PisaiEL 1880), in which Ihe Indian caste system 
and the absence of castes with the Greeks are conriasled, cannot have been composed 
earlier than the 3d cent B. C, but other Suttas may be much older. 

$ Op. c. p. 17. 

® Cp. A. Barth Bull. RcL de I'lnde, 1893 — 1894, p. i. (separate copy). 

7 See OULDERS s. V. HtiSjvr. 

i Consists of seven Pakarapas: Dhammasaiigoni, Vibbanga, Dlistukathi, Fuggala* 
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a conclusion moreover strengthened by its character. “The compilers of the 
Abhidhamma books seem to have taken up such subjects, only as are discussed 
at full length in the Nikayas, dealing with them more or le.ss in a purely 
scholastic and technical manner with some variation in regard to the order 
and arrangement of the numerous details connected with the Buddhist creed” 
The edited texts, in fact, consist of a bare enumeration of classifications and 
definitions, which justifies the use of the term mdtrka as synonymous with 
abhidharma in Northern writings’. “TTie period between the Council of Vesali 
and that of Paialiputu”, to use the words ofOLDEXFERO^ “saw tlie origin of 
the schism, and was also the rime of the development of the Abhidhamma 
literature”. 

The canonical books of the various sects among the Northern Buddliists 
— to use a more convenient than wholly accurate term — in so far as they 
have their counterparts in the P51i canon and do not belong to the vew 
canon of the Mahayanists*, are but partially known. On comparing, 
first of all, the Chinese Vinaya of the Mahlsisakas, a short analysis of 
which was communicated to Oi-denberg by Beal, with the extracts of the 
Tibetan Vinaya of the Mahasarvastivadins*, the editor of tiie MV. draws 
the following conclusions®: “All of the different versions of the Vinaya are 
based upon one foundation; the arrangement of the material is the same in 
all; a large portion of the stories interwoven in the text correspond in all^ 
It has been pointed out above, that of the elements which constitute the 
Vibhanga the narrative portions were added last; the addition of these stories 
was made at an earlier period than that in which the differences of the various 
schools arose. Even the story of the first two Councils — which is clearly 
the part of the Pali Vinaya iMt composed, is also met with at the exactly 
corresponding place in the Vinaya of the Maht<;asakas, and of the Mahasarvas- 
tivadinas.” 

Here it should be observed that both the Mahlsasakas and Maliasarvas- 
tivadins are offshoots of the orthodox Sthavirawada, and may be said to form 
subdivisions of the orthodox community. It is therefore very natural that 
their Vinaya bears so close a resemblance to that of the Theras, But from 
this it does not follow that all versions of the Vinaya, those of the different 
versions of the schismatic Maha^ughikas included, show the same degree of 
affinity. Apart from the biassed testimony of their opponents that the Maha- 
safighikas had altered the original redaction and made changes in die Vinaya 
and the 5 Nikayas®, we can adduce a fact that one sect at least of the 
Mahasangliika party made a peculiar application of the term Vinaya. The 
Mahiivastu, a book belonging to the school of the Lokottaravadius, a sub- 

paAfiatti (or ’pantiatti), Kftth&vanhu, Yaiuaka, anil Paiihlita. — A compendium of the 
whole is the Abhidhammatlha-Sajigaha. ed. l>y Prof. Rhvs Davids JPTS of 1S84. 

« Words of Morris in Intr. to his edition of the Puccila-pahfiatti, p. VIU. 

« Pec e. g. Divv. p. tSj 133; BcRSOCr Intr. p. 48: 3t7. Cp. KoiJtHit.L, I- of B. p. 160. 

1 Op. c. p. XXXIV. 

♦ The term 'l'ripi(»ka, wlien applied to a collection including MahaySnist books, 
is properly a misnomer. In the Vyuipatti S th* TripUaka and its subdivisions arc 
duly separated from the Mahilyftnist canonical works, the titles of which arc given. The 
Tripitaka is not repudiated by the MahirAnists; it is recognised by them, .and stands to 
their own canon somewhat in the same relation as the Old Testament 10 the New, 

3 Acconling to CsoMA KbRbsi in As. Rev. XX, especially p. 45 ff- Cp- JASB I, 
1—6, and Hunt, Die Tibeliscbe Version dcr N4ihsargiknpraya99itlikadharmas (1891^ 

6 Intr. p. Xl.VII. 

7 Cp. JASB I, 1—6. The division in the Tibetan Dulva is: Vinayavastn, Prali- 
moksa-sutra, Vinayavibhafig.i, Vinayak|udraka, and Vinayollaragranths. Cp. Vyutp. % 65. 

» Dipav. V,’32/T. B^hivanwa, ja 96. 
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divisioa of the Mahasloghikas, shows after the introduction the following 
title*: ‘'AryamahSsamghikanSm Lokottaravldinam \iadhyadesikanSn pathena 
Vinayapitakasya Mahavastu adi.” As die badly .uronged contents of this book 
are merely made up of chapters from the legendary life of the Bodhisattva, 
of Jatakas, of the praehistory of the Sakya race, etc, without any admixture of 
matter connected with Discipline, it is strange to hod it classed as a Vinaya 
text*. For though the Vinaya contains narrative parts to a considerable 
extent, no book of it is wholly made up of subjects which otherwise have .a 
place in the Sutta^Pitaka^. According to Chinese authorities the Mahlvostu 
is the book that for the MahiLsahghikas represents the Abhini^kramapa-Sutra 
of the Dhannaguptas, and the Lalita-Vistara of the SarvSstivadinsV Tlus state- 
ment is wanting in precision, for it Is only in those portions which deal with 
die history of die Bodhisattva up to his reaching Buddhahood that it may be 
said to answer to the compositions just named. Taken as a whole, the 
MahSvastu is a work the contents of which are sulistantially the same as found 
in the collections of the orthodox sects, but which in its arrangement follows 
a totally different method, or rather no method ut all. It differs in another 
respect also from the orthodox texts by its invocation of a plurality of 
Buddhas*. It can hardly be doubted that such an invocation, much resem- 
bling that of the Vaipulja-Sutras marks a period posterior to the reign of 
Aioka. .-V comparison of the language and composition of the Mhv. with 
other documents leaves the impression that the time of its redaction is inter- 
mediate between the date of the P. canon and that of the Vaipulyas. 

In the absence of other te.\ts our notions regarding the arrangement of 
the Maho-safighika Scripture must necessarily be very limited. According to 
Huen Thsang’’ the old canon of the Vlahasanghikas was fivefold, divided into 
SQtra-, Vinaya, Abhidharma-, Saiuyukta-, and DharariS- (or Vidyadhara-JPifaka. 
We have no means of estimating the value of this ftatement 

BuRXOUF somewhere' remarks that it is strange not to meet with books 
of Vinaya in the Nep.alese collection of Hodgson, and he tries to explain the 
fact by assouiing that in reality the Vinaya is represented by the .\vadanas. 
To this view may be objected that in the Tibetan Do® tlie .Avadanas consti- 
tute a part of the Sutra-Hjaka, as well as in the Pali canon’. The absence 
of Vinaya texts in Hodgson’s collection — barring the Mahavastu — may be 
readily accounted for by the condition of Buddliism in Nepal, where monas- 
ticism has long ago ceased to be an institution. 

The Sutra-Pitaka of the North is preserved in a Chinese trans- 


* .'taliav 4 StU (Cll. Sf.xarti I, p. 2. 

t A. part of the book is downright a Satra, vis. the .Avnlokiia-S., which, however, 
1 j clesign.iic'l os a I'arivtra or Awendix in U, p. 397. 

1 Tlic same applies to the Tibetan Vinaya iDulva), though its cluractec approaehei 
that of the Mhv., because it is not only devMcd to recording the rules of the Order, 
but contains a great number of Jatakas, Vyikaranas, Sauos .-iiid UdSnas. .‘'ee Kocxhill, 
L. of B. p. VL 

4 SuNAtT, Pref. Mbv. f, p. UI; Bkm., Romaiiiic Legend p. Vi Wassii.iff, B. p. 1 14. 

9 The invocalion is: Om namth ii^-Maliihu<ltikiy^tl'il 5 >tii;aUpratyutpannthhyak sarva- 
iuJtUUihyaA The theory of the plurality of coeval Buddhas in the dllTerent quarters is 
common to all MahUsdrigbika sects, .according to Kathlv. I’. .\. >lXI, 6 , and therefore 
old, if not originally hvlonging lo the creed. 

15 Voy. I, p. 15S; III, p. 37. 

7 Intr. j). 38. 

» JASB I, p. 384- 

9 It is true that the Dlgh.anikaya preachers did not include the Apadinas in the 
canon (s. CHlunsKS a. v. nikayK), but there is no question of the Apad. being incoqiorated 
in the Vinaya. Cp. Er. MOu.fr, Lcs .VpadSnas du Sud, in Trans, loth Congr. of t'^r, I, 1O5, 
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ladon'. Many titles of Sutr.is are also knou-n to us from the Tibetan version, 
some of them in more or less complete translation, e. g. the important 
MahaparinirvIioa-SQtra*. Tlie subject matter of those old Sutras has passed, 
more or less modified, into the Yaipulya-Suiras, forming part of llte new or 
MahaySnist canon, about which anon. 

'rhe Abhidliarma books corre-pon'ling to those in the P. canon, seven 
in number, i);»\’e survivetl in a Chinese translation. It is not a little curious 
that in more than one source mast of them ;ire ascribe<l to well knomt 
disciples of the IJiiddha’. In how far the original version has been meddled 
with is a (jue.stion whicrh can only be solved by those who are iible to com- 
pare tlie Chinese translation with the Pfili .Abhidharma texts. NVorks tike the 
Abhidbarma-Kosa by Vasulxandlui do not l>elong to the canonical literature. 

‘ITie Tripijaka properly so called, lias for a large part yielded the ma- 
terial for the Vaipulya-Sutras which if not all of them were conijiosed by 
the Mah5y5nists have at least been adopted by them and incor^iorated in 
their new canon. Outwarilly tlie Vatpulya-Sutras are distinguished from the 
older Sutras by a different manner of composition and by the change of 
idiom. We regularly find in them .sections in a redaction in prose, followed 
by one in verse, the latter lieing in substance only a repetition of the former^ 
or, may be, in some cases the source of the narrative in prose. The idiom 
of the prosaical part is a kind of Sanskrit; that of the lerses, Gathas, is a 
veiled Prakrit somewhat clumsily sanskritised as much as the exigencies of 
the metre permitted. In our opinion, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the prose is a regular translation from a Prakrit text into Sanskrit, a 
comparatively easy task, whereas a rendering of the Gltlias into .Sanskrit would 
be impossible uithout entirely remodelling most verses. \\'hy and when has 
the original idiom been rep1ac:e<l by Sanskrit? .At present we can do no 
more but surmise that the translation was resolved upon in order to meet the 
wants of the times. It h.as been the common fate of all Prakrits that they 
became obsolete, whilst the study and practice of Sanskrit have been kept up 
all over India as the common language of science, literature and refinement, 
and as a bond between Aryans and Dravidat At what time did Sanskrit 
reconquer its ascendancy? Of course gradually, but we are not in a position 
to fix the limits of the period wth anything like certainty. We would, how- 
ever, suggest that the necessity of refounding the Scripture made itself felt 
shortly before or after the Council in the reign of Kaniska. 

•Some A'aipulyas are. materially, much like the old Sutras. Whole passages 
e. g. of the Lalita-Vistara recur almost word for word in the Pali Scriptures. 
In the majority of cases works of the same class show more significant 
peculiarities. In general it may be said that the stock of tradition, common 

» The whole UividcJ into 4 Agamas; Dirgha-, Mwlhyama-, Ekottarika-, and 
Saiiiyukugama. Wassiukv, It. p. 115. Wbcilicr the K^udragama, mentioned by T#ra- 
nitha p. 42 may be held to be the counicipart of the Khiidda-NikSya, rouct be left 
undecided. 

> RocKHiLt. op. c. p. 123 IT. 

3 Wassiukk, B. p. I07J liiRNOiT, Inir. p. 447; TlranSlha p. 296; Vyutp. S 6s. 
The titles and reputed authors arc: I. Jhina-praathlna, by Kaiyayaiia(nl. Kaiyayaniputral: 
cp. the Pali liite PaithSna. 2. Dhamiaskandba, by t^ripuira; cp. Dhamina-saugaiji. 
3 . Dhacu-kaya, by PQrpa (al. Vasumitra); cp. Dbltu-katbo. 4. Prajhaptiissira, by Maud- 
galyayana iwidi tVASSir.iKr .AmrtaiSstra by Gosdia); cp. I'uggala-pahhalli: 5. VijnSna- 
kSya, by Devaksema (al Devaiarman). 6.’ Sang^ti-parySyn, by Ssripuira (aJ. Kau§ih;la). 
7. Prakaratia-irlda, by Vasumitra. The three last lA>oks may or may not be the counter- 
parts of the P. Vibhahga, Kathl-valthu, anti Vamaka. Some of these works are also 
mentioned by Hiicn Thsang, Voy. I, p. 102; 109; 123. II, 119; 201; 291. 

4 BfRsocF, Imr. p. 103. 
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to all Buddhists, increased among the non-orthodox sects by much additional 
matter. New mythological beings .such as the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara anil 
ManjuirT, make their appearance; a host of Buddhas of the past, present and 
future are honoured and invoked along with ^kyamuni, whose image, how- 
ever, far from being effaced, is clad in brilliant majesty more than ever‘. 

All Vaipulya texts we know of are qualified as Mahayan.'i Sutras, and 
constitute the new or Mah 3 y 5 nist canon*. Since we learn from Chinese autliori- 
ties that the Lalita-Vistara, a decided Mahayana Sutra, ]>roperly belongs to 
the Sarv-astivadins, we must infer that the Mahayanists did not scruple to 
adopt such works of the Hinayana sects as fittetl in with their system, though 
we cannot help believing that the text must have undergone modifications. 

The chronological <|uestions connected with the rise of Mahayanism are 
too vast to admit of an incidental treatment Here it will suffice to note 
that the MahaySna Sutra Sukhavati-Vyiiha or .Amitayus-SQlra is stated to have 
been translated into Chinese for the first time AD. 148 — 170^. If this notice 
be exact, and equally the tradition that Nagaijuna, bom about the time of 
the Council under Kani^ka, was the founder of Mah^y.^nism, the Sutra fore- 
named must have been one of the very first writings composed or adopted 
by tlie new sect. In reality Nagarjuna may have been one of the most 
talented and influential leaders of the movement rather than its originator. 

To the Mahayanists is a.scribed the introduction of Dharanis into tlie 
sacred texts*. How to reconcile this with the statement by Huen Thsang 
that the Mahasahghikas pos.se.s,sed a Dharaoi-Pitaka from the very beginning 
of their sect? Unless we repudiate the truthfulness of die report altogetlier, 
we are driven to the conclusion that the Mahayaniste did not invent the 
Dhaiaijis, but only appropriated them as an integral part of their s)'5tem. 
There are, indeed, several indications of a certain connection between the 
tendencies of the Mahasafighikas and the Mahayanists, as in the course of 
this work we shall have occasion to point out Hence it would be rash to 
deny the relative trustworthiness of the tradition current in India when the 
Chinese traveller visited the country. The circumstance that the Dharanis are 
visibly accrescences of such tests as the Saddharma-Puridar'ka' is no decisive 
argument against the prior separate existence of die fonnulas. 

Of later growth than the Dharao'is, which are e.soterlc in their character, 
are the esoteric 'I'antras. As to the whole Tantric literature, the full dei'c- 
lopmeut whereof coincides with the decline of Buddhism, we must content our- 
selves ivith referring the reader to the auiliorides on the subject*. 

Besides the division of the whole of Holy Scripture into 3 Pitakas, tiie 

' BURNOiT, IntT. p. 116 IT. 

> I'hc titles of these Sutras, few of w'bich bare been edited, are given in Vyut. 
S 65; cp. Vi'AsstLlltF, U. p. 145 ff- Some titles also occur in the list of the 9 T)harmas 
— an ellijitical phrase for Dharraaparyayas — with Hodgson, liss. p. ij, 49. Cp. Tbc 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nef^, KljenilraUia Micro iiSSeit the Catalogue of the 
HoDUSOx Collection by CoWRLt. and EiaiEl.iNi; in JK.VS of 187$; do. of the Cambriilge 
Collection by BENUALt.. 

t SukhAvaCT-VyOha, ed. Max MOllp.r and BuNVtt' N'AN]to, pag. IV. — Dales of 
translatlao of other books are given in liE.tL, Buddhist Tript|aka, and BiiNViu Nanjio, 
Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the li. Tripitaka, farsm. 

4 For a fuUer account see Bi'rnoue, Incr. p. 541 g., WassiLlEF, B. p. 142; 177 if. 

5 See SBE. XXl, Inlr. p. XXL 

6 BuRNOur, Inlr. p. 522—574; AVassiliek, B., p. 144, 184 if. ; WAmittL, Buddhism 
of Tibet, p. 129 ff. Several Tantric works are conluned in the Catalogue of tlie 
Hodgson Collection by Cowell and Eugeling;,cp. BvRtoi'F 1. c. and the list in 
Hodgson, op. c. 38 f. On the influence of Sivaite Tautras on the Buddhist Taiitrism 
of Nepal see Barth, Ret. of India p. 201. 
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Buddhists of the South and the North have in common another into Angas, 
according the subject matter. The Pali denomination of these Angas, 9 in 
number, are: i. Sutta, a connected narrative or a collection of verses on 
one subject; s. Geyya, mixed prose and verse; 3. Veyyakarana, exposition; 
it contains, according to the system, the whole Abhidiumma - Pifaka, further 
the Suttas which have no GSthtls, and all the other words of Buddha not 
included in the remaining eight Angas; 4. G^tha, unmixed verses; 5. Udana, 
enthusiastic utterances in prose or verse; in the system: "Suttas connected 
with stanzas composed under the inspiration of joy"; 6. Itivuttaka, the collec- 
tion of loi Suttas beginning with the words: ‘Thus has Buddha spoken”; 
7, Jitaka, stories of cue of the former births of Buddha'; 8. Abbhutadhamma, 
^scour:>es relating to wonderful and mysterious conditions; 9. Vedalla, a kind 
of Suttas said to be questions put after feeling a pleasant entotion and con- 
tentment, whatever that may mean*. 

With the N. Buddhists we sometimes find the same number^, but 
more common is the enumeration of 12 kinds of Dharmapravacanas: 1. Sutra; 
2. Geya; 3. Vyakaiana; 4. Gatha: 5. Udana; 6. Nidana; 7. Avadana: 8. Ity- 
ukta (wrongly Itivrttaka); 9. Jataka; 10. Vaipulya; 11. Adbhutadharma; 
12. Upadesa*. This enumeration agrees with that of the Sindialese if we 
deduct Nidana, Avadana, and Upade^. Nidanas and Avai^as are suffi- 
ciently represented in the Kli canon, but they are not accounted as separate 
Angas. As to the Vaipulyas, these “treat of several sorts of Dharma and 
Artha, that is of tlie several means of acquiring the goods of this world 
(Aitha) and of the world to come (Dharma)”. The;- may safely be identified 
with the Pali Vedalla, having nothing but the name in common wth the 
Vjupulya-Sutras. The Upadesa, professedly treating of esoteric doctrines, is 
equivalent to Tantra, which lies outside the pale of original Buddhism. 

In connection with the preceding sun-ey we cannot omit touching upon 
the question of the original language of the holy books. Although "die 
Pili version” — to use the words of Prof. Oldi^inbekc — “has liitherto shown 
itself to be the most original, if not the original version”, as regards the con- 
tents, "it may with certainty be maintained that in one respect, in reference 
to the dialect, it differs from the ori^'nal te.xt", the fundamental constituent 
parts of which were undoubtedly fixed in the idiom of Magadha. It is now 
universally admitted that Pali does not represent that idiom*, whatever may 
be the different views about the original home of Pali. The most plausible 
view is that Pali originated in Kalihga-Andhra*. From an important passage 

« To lUe valuable essay “On the Bu:l<Ihisl Jatakaa” by S. il'Ox-lir_sni:RG, already 
alluded to above p. 2, in JKAS of 1893, p. 301 IT. (originally Russian in Zapiski 
of 1892) is added a copious bibliograpbicid list of works regarding the Jsiakasi other 
Russian papers of the same author on the Bh.wlrakalpivadlna and the Jstaka-msls ore 
titled “Buddhist Legends" 11894), and "Remarks on Buddhist .Art" (189s)- 

s The definitions are foiin<l in Sumangala-VilSsini, vol. I, p.ig. 2j IT Cp. CiiaoERS 
a. TV. and the authors there <|iioicd. 

i Saddh. Fund. <lb. II, vs. 43, cp. vs. 44. 

4 Wassilusf, U. p. 109: Dharma S. LXU, and note; HoixisoN, Ess. p. 14; Bi’r.souf, 
Intr. Ji IT — Tlie class of Ityukta is ai>parently represented by the SQtra of the 
42 Sections (in Beal's Cat. p. 188), which has traiu in common 'with the Ilivultaka, 
though Che material agreement, as between Sect 9 and Suita too, is slight. 

s Rightly observed already by Lassex, Indische .Mtcrthumskimde vol, II. p. 488. 

6 The question is fully discussed by Oi.nEKBCaG, op. c. p. XLVU S'. But cp. 
WEVrERCAARD, Ucber den alleslen Zeitraum <lcr Indtschen Geschichte, p. 87; and E. Kuhm, 
Beitrage zur Poli-Grammalik, p. 7, where another hypothesis is propounded. — The 
significant tact that (he word palibodha, common to blOgadhl and 1'ali, is replaced by 
■farigadha in the Girnar version of Aioka Edict V, goes far to prove that the home of 
Pali Is not to be sought for in AV. India. 
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in Culla-Vagga, (V, 33), where we read that Buddha allows every one to 
study the Buddha-word in his own dialect, we may conclude that at the time 
when the sacred te.xts were spread over India “they were certainly not handed 
over to the different parts of India in the Magadhi language, but in the 
vernacular dialect peculiar to the several lUstricts”. This being taken for 
grantctl, nothing prevents us &om suppo^g that the Northern versions which 
have come to us in Sanskrit and in a certain sanskritised idiom, although 
ultimately going back to a Magadlii original, have passed through an inter* 
mediate stage, in other words, that Magadhi was replaced by other local 
dialects. Now the course of events in India and its literary development have 
been such that ue can readily understand how at a certain period it was 
thought advisable to sanskritise the sacred texts as much as possible. The 
more scientifically Sanskrit was learnt by the Buddhists, the more correct their 
^vTiting.s. Some renowned names in mediaeval Sanskrit literature belong to 
authors of the Buddhist persuasion. The steadily growing ascendancy of 
Sanskrit is visible even in Ceylon, for, not to speak of later inscriptions, we 
learn from Ta Hian’ that the Vinaya-Pitaka and other texts of the Mahisa- 
sakas in the island were in Sanskrit. 


2. LI'lERATURE SUBSIDIARY TO THE C.^'ON. WORKS ON LEGEN- 
DARY AND SEMI-HISTORICAL SUBJECI'S. RELIGIOUS POETRY. 

Tiie sacred books have naturally given rise to a subsidiary literature in 
the form of commentaries, manuals, treatises, and the like*. Tlie mass of 
that literature, both in the S. and the N., is so immense that only a very 
few of the most noteworthy productions can here be treated of. 

Beginning with the South, we first have the ARbakatha, a body of com- 
mentaries on the various parts of the Hpitaka^. According to Sirnhalese 
tradition the Atthakatha was fixed at the first Com'oeation, and rehearsed at 
the two following Councils; it was introduced by Mahendra along with the 
holy texts into Ceylon, and translated by the same into Sirnhalese; it was 
not put to writing before the reign of Abhaya Vaftaglmani, in the last century 
B. C., and retranslated into by Buddhaghosa about A. D. 420*. It is 
easy to see that those statements are a mixture of dogmatical fiction and 
truth. This much is well ascertained that there existed a collection of com- 
mentaries of semi-socred character under the name of .Atthakatha in the time 
when the Dipavamsa was written, about A. D. 300, but we are in the dark 
about the relative age of its various portions, and we possess as yet no suffi- 
cient data for making out what has been added or changed after A. D. 300, 
either by Buddhaghoja or by others. The story in the Mahsvamsa according 
to which Buddhagho$a translated the whole Atthakatha is in conflict with some 

■ Recoed (Lecoe^ p. III. Tli« deubu enteTialned by Prof. Oldenbero (op. c. 
p. XI.IIl) are, apparently, based upon ibe assumption of the Thcmvlda being the only 
B. sect in the island. 

^ The M.SS of Pali sacred books and their commentaries in the India Office 
Libr^ have been described by Oldf.kwru in JPTS of i88a (pp. 59—85)1 a list of the 
collection in the Biblioihcque Naiionale bas been published by L. Peer, ib. pp. 32—37; 
see in that same number of the Journal the lists by Frankfi-rtes, and by L. nr. ZovsA; 
the Bibliography of texts in Frankfurter's Handbook XV — XVni; of translations, XIX. 

3 The titles enumerated in Ciiili>ers s. v. AtAataiha; Saddb. S. p. 56; Minaybf 
R echerehes I, 258, from the Gandhavainsa. 

4 Dip. XX, 20; MahSvainsa, p. 205 IT. Sum. Vil. I, p. 1. Saddh. S. p. 52 ff. 
Hardy, £. M. p. 1 7 1 cp. M. of B. p. 509 ff. 
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well establisheil facts. The commentary on the Thera- and Therigatha titled 
Pararnattha-DIpanl, and some other commentaries have been composed by 
Dhammapula of KaRcipura, and not by Buddhagho^a Further it should be 
noted that Buddhaghosa in his Samanta-Pasadika quotes the Dlpavamsa by name. 
The Atthakathil being professedly older then the chronicle, his work cannot 
have been a simple translation, or he must have found those quotations in 
his original and in that case some portions of the AKhakatha must have 
been posterior to the chronicle. 

Notwithstanding some doubts about the absolute correctness of the Sim- 
halese accounts, we may hold that the principal Plli commentaries on cano- 
nical works are due to Buddhaghosa, as well as the Visuddhimagga a kind of 
cyclnpaeclia of the Buddhist creed. Another work that has been characterized 
as "a short encyclopaedia of the Buddhist theology and cosmolog)" is the 
SSrasahgaha The commentary on the treatise KathSvatthu^ contains much 
about the tenets of the various sects. 

A dogmatical treatise m the form of dialogues between king Milinda* 
and the Buddliist sage Nagasena is the work titled Milinda-Pai'ha^. Date and 
source of the work are uncertain, but for various reasons it must be 
posterior to the beginning of our era, and have been composed in the North 
of India, though all quotations from Scripture in it are from the Pali canon^. 

Writings belonging to the class of compendiums, and containing repetitions 
of passages from more ancient works with more or less apocryphal addirions, 
are the Anagatavamsa or History of future Buddhas*, the Saddhamma-Sarigaha, 
and the Mahabodhivamsa, which is a translation of a Simhalese original'’. The 
same applies to the Rasavahini, a collection of 103 tales'?, the Dathavainsa'* 
and the Chakesadhatuvamsa**. A much used compendium of ecclesiastical 
acts is titled Kammavica’A whereas the chronicles Dlpavamsa, Maliavainsa 
and Sasanavamsa deserve a special notice on account of their being so highly 
important for tlie ecclesiastical history of Ceylon. Interesting notices on 
Pali books and authors are contained in the Gandhavamsa'*. 

Among the poems in the praise of Buddha we have the Pajjamadhu'*. 
Another religious poem of dida^c character is the Saddhainmopayana’*’. 

• Cp. En. Ml'T.Ler in Ihe Pref. to liis edition of the Param.-Dlp. ami the antiiorilies 
quoted above. 

» Cp. Hardy, M. of B., p. 512. For an abstract of contents by Carpenter, see 
JPTS for 1890, and cp. A. C. Warres in Trans. 9th Congr. of Or. 1 . 392. 

S See K. E. Necnann „Des Ssrasarighaho ersles Kapitel", lest ami translation 
(1-eipzig 1891). p. 6. 

4 Kaihavatlhiippakaranatthakalha, ed. by MisaVEF JPTS of 1889, 

5 The Skr. form ofKIilinda, idenliAed with Menandros. is Milindra in K^cmendra's 
Avadlna-Kalpalata No. 57, vs. 15. Not unlikely Minara in Tsran&tha, p. 23, is anotlier 
form of the same name. 

6 Ed. by Trknckner (iSSol; iransL by Prof. Rkvs Davids in SUK. XXXV fiSpo). 

? The question has been discussed by Prof. I>. Rhvs Davids in the preface to 
his translation. On two Chinese translations of the work see E. Specht and .S. I.£vi in 
Trans. 9th Congr. of Or. f, 318—529. 

» F.d. by MWAvr.F in JPTR of i88d. 

9 See Strono In his ed. p. VTIl, where the question of aulliorsliip and date is 
dealt with. 

so The four hrst tales ed. by SriEiiF.L in his Anecdoia Pnlica 11845)1 others by 
KoNow in D^fC of 1889, p. 297 if.; the 7ih Chapter by I'AVOi.tNt 1 1894). 

»» Ed. bv Rhys Davids in JITS of 1884; bv M. C. Swamv il.ontl. 1874). 

Ed. by Ml.NAVr.F in JPTS of 1885. 

■3 See Childers s. v. 

'4 Ed, by MlKAVEF in JPTS of |886. Cp. the same, Recherches I. 257. 

•J Ed. by Gooneratne in JPTS of 1887. 

•6 Ed. by .Morris in JPTS of 1887. 
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Works bearing on philotogica] inquiry, grammars, dictionaries and gram- 
matical papers, are here passed in silence'. 

The literary activity of die Northern schools of Buddhists was not in- 
ferior to that of the Theravadins, but the ancient texts have only survived 
in translations or have come to us much altered, if they have not wholly 
perished. The oldest of the surviving commentaries and treatises are posterior 
to the Council under Kani$ka, and all that Huen Thsang tells us ’ concerning 
commentaries on Vinaya, Sutra and Abhidlianna being composed at that 
occasion is nothing else but an echo of the universal Buddhist tradition about 
the legendary hrsc Council. From nearly that period may date the Vibhll$3, 
a commentary on the Abhidharma; it is at any rate anterior to the Abhi- 
dharma-kosa by Vasubandhu, who flourished in the 6th century of our era 
and wrote many other exegetical works on MahaySna texts^. The Abhidharma* 
kosa was again commented by more than one author. To Asahga is ascribed 
a Yogasustra or YogScaryabhQmi-s^tra along with other works of a pliUo- 
sophical character*. Uignuga wTote a work on logic, the Pramana-samuccaya 
Similar works of a more or less polemical character are numerous, but as 
long as we cannot examine the contents their enumeration is of little use, 
the more so as the absurd legends about their authors must deter us from 
entering deeper into the subject Some celebrities and their works we shall 
have occasion to notice in Part V, hereafter^. 

The N. Buddliists have excelled in various kinds of what may be classed 
as devotional and edifying literature, so that a high rank must be assigned 
to not a few of tlieir literary producrions on account of the tasteful repro- 
duction of subjects derived from the sacred lore or the lives of.Saints. Works 
as the Buddhacarita of .^svaghosa‘ the J^aka-mala of Arya Sura, the Ava- 
dana- kalpalata ofK?eineudra are noble compositions in ever)’ respect The 
collection of legendary and semi-historical lore, known under the title of 
Divyavadana, tliough less refined in language and style, is no less attractive. 
This valuable collection must have been reduced to its present state in a 
period after Kaniska, for the Dlnata repeatedly occurs in it as tlie name of 
an Indian coin; )’et the constituent parts of it are undoubtedly, for a large 
part, anterior to A. D. loo, abstraction made of the idiom, which may have 
been modified. The books of legends called Bhadrakalpavadana and Ava- 
dwa-^taka are only known from extracts and translations’. 


> A good bibliographical list, up to 18S3, is found in FsANKV'UK'rxit's Handbook 
XX, XXI. For a short description of some valuable works in Sirphale.se, sec Haodv, M. 
of B. p. 51S. .Several Pali commentaries, treatises etc. arc enumerated in Saddh. S. 
Ch. XI. and in Gandhavamsx 

• Voy. vol. p. 

i WASSitaxK, li. p. zio: 215; 222. Voy. I, p. 115; IL p. 274. Tar. paisim. Cp. 
Max MOller, India 302 ; 308 f. 

4 Voy. I, ti4; iiS. It is strange that Huen Thsang fathers upon him also an 
AbbJdbarmakoia, perhaps identical with the Abhidharmasamuccaya in Tar. p. >I2. 

5 Further notices on renowned mediaeval scholastic writers are found in Wassilixp, B, 
p. aoo— 222. For the commentaries in the Tibetan collections, see Csoma KdRosi, As, 
Res. XX, p. 400 if. — Dictionaries and similar works which will be referred to in the 
course of this Manual need not to be specified here. 

^ Ed. by Cowell. For the Chinese transl. see Beal, SBH. vol. XIX. The first 
Cb. hat been edited by S. L^vi with a French transl. in JA of 1892, Cf. A. ll tKTit 
Bull. Rel. de 1' Inde of 1894, p. 16 (separ. copy); Iei'Mann, Some Notes on A;vaghosha’s 
Buddhacarita in Wien. Zeilsc^ VUI, 193. 

7 See S. (I'Olderburu in Za^nski of 1894; and for the latter work see Fker, Le 
livre des Cent Ldgendes in JA of 1879: his transl. in Ann. Mus. Guimet XVm. A 
similar collection in Chinese are the "Contes et Apologues Indiens" (1S60), from which 
Stanislas JirLiEN bos published a specimen. 
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The published specimens of religious poetrj' bear the stamp of having 
been productions in the palmy daj-s of mediaeval Sanskrit literature. The 
BodhicaiyZvatara by Sdntideva, a poem breathing a truly pious spirit, ranks 
foremost*. Almost as elegant in. form, but wholly wanting in origiualit)’ and 
warmth of .feeling is the poem Si$yalekha by the grammarian Candra-Gomin 
Hymns to SSkyasimha, Avalokitesvara etc. are known only from Catalogues ^ 
or occasional quotations. 


3 . TIME OF RISE OF BUDDHISM. INDIAN THOUGHT AND IDEALS 

AT THAT 'ILME. 

Owing to the unsettled stale of Indian chronology we cannot with full 
certabty fi.'t the absolute date of the Nirvana’; yet we may confidently assert 
that the rise of Buddhism nearly coincides wiA the close of the Upani$ad 
period. From the very tenets of Buddhism it is evident that the theories of 
the Vedanta had reached their full development, albeit not in the scholastic 
fonu of tlie Brahma-Sutras. 'ITie practices of the Yoga, which though dog- 
mat cally no integral part of the \'edanta ate not repudiated or disapproved 
by the Vedautins, were scarcely less developed in the days of Buddha than 
later in the time of Fatanjali, the author of the manual titled Yoga-siitra. 
The doctrine of Kannau, of metempsj'chosis, was already so deeply rooted 
in the popular conscience that Buddhism has retained it notwithstanding its 
standing in the most glaring conflict with Buddhist psychology, which denies 
the existence of soul altogether*. 

The spiritual aspirations and the views of human life as entertained by 
die more serious Indians at the rise of Buddhism are, at first sight, extremely 
gloomy. Wliat strikes us most, is the emphaticallr pronounced dread — 
saipvega^ as the Buddhists like to call it — of the miseries of life, of old 
age and death; a dread intensified by the belief in perj^etual rebinli, and 
consequently of repeated misery. All sects — barring the Sadducees of the 
epoch — agree in the persuasion that life is a burden, an unraixed evil. 
AJl accordingly strive to get liberated from worldly existence, from rebirth, 
from Samswa, .\11 are convinced that there are means to escape rebirth, 
that there is a path of salvation, that path consisting in conquering innate 
ignorance and in attaining the highest truth. But what is the highest truth? 
Here the views go asunder. Some, as the Vedantins, affirm that truth in 
the highest sense" of the word is the essential unity of the highest soul, 
faramatmitn, with the individual soul, pratyagatntan or jtvdtman. Others, as 

* Ed. by MiNiWEF in Zapiski rol. XV, 1). 156 — 225; pariial French Irantl. by 
L. UE L\ Yai.i£e I’oussis in Museon of 1892. Noteworthy as an intlication of tlie influence 
of contemporary lUndiiisiic sentiments is such a p.'tssage as we read section 2, vs. S: 
ftriiraham mt iun/laffraio/Hroi. /u/matu Jiia/vam o/vu'nu iioi/jiS. Cp, A. Bartii in Bull 
Rel. de rinde, (p. 20 separ. copyi. 

> Ed. by Minavef, w-iib a valuable introduction, in Za|>iski IV, ]>. 29—52 ; Tibetan 
text added by Iwanowski. 

j E, g. No. 29 — 32 in the Caial. of Cowkll and EitCFi.iNii. Cj). Bvrxouf, Inlr. 
p. $ 57 . S]'ecitnens of prayers also piiliHshed by Minwef Z.'ii>iski 11 , 130, to Avalokiiei- 
vara; 233, to Buddha; the latter ascribed to the king tlar;adeva. 

4 Tlie knotty questions connected with Buddhist chronology will be dealt with 
hereafter, in I’ari 

i Dlgh.a-X. I. p. 34 ; I'ugg.-P. p. 38. More rd)out this in the sequel. 

* We avoid u.sing the term “real truth”, because reality for the majority of Indian 
sects is the reverse of truth in the highest sense, of sat, n ivrw; 9>: it being only a 
relative, pc.vctical truth, and passing into a more illusionary apjicarance, mS^a. 
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the Sahkhyas, proclaim that the soul is essentially different from matter, by 
which it is clogged, though it remains essentially umlcfiled and eternal '. The 
Buddhists, denying the existence of any thing like a soul, necessarily reject 
the notion of paramatman, and see the highest truth in the formula of the 
4 Arya-satyiini. 

The Indian view of life , in the mystical and transcendental systems of 
the Vedanta and Buddhism, as well as in the rationalistic Sahkhya, Yoga, 
NySya, is not seldom considered pessimistic. That qualification is true in a 
restricted sense, the Indians being pessimists only halfway. Just as they have 
no objection to tlie most tragic situations in their dramas, provided the final 
be a happy one, so they admit of all sorts of dreariness in human life, but 
at the same time they believe that it is possible, and that by a comparatively 
easy method, to get rid of the nuisance called existence and rebirth: they 
have only to follow some one of the infallible teachers of the path to sal* 
vation, of whom there was no lack in India. There, too, the rule holds 
good that the supply is proportionate to the demand. 


PART U. 

LIFE OF BUDDHA. 

I'he history of Buddha, such as may be e.xtracted from the canonical 
writings, is so marvellous that all who are standing outside the pale of Bud- 
dhism reject, more or less, its truthfulness. A few of the unbelievers have 
gone to such lengths as to see in that history the remoulding of an ancient 
myth. Others, less radical, are of opinion that it will be possible by stripp- 
ing the tale of its miraculous and mythical elements to find out the 
historic nucleus. Those are apt to believe that by the aid of their critical 
manipulations they can produce an image which is extremely like the original. 
Without denying the worth of critical disquisitions or entering into the merits 
of the different reconstructions of the traditional history’, we must limit our- 
selves in the following pages to a condensed account of the principal feats 
in the career of the Sublime Being whom all Buddhists acknowledge and 
revere as their I>ord, Bhagavat, as the fountainhead of all Dharmas; who, 
according to his own words, throughout myriads of ages had prepared him- 
self, out of charity, before becoming a Buddha, to free sentient beings from 
the misery of existence. The history of that Buddha may be said to be 
true in an ideal sense. To a certain extent we agree with Spence Hardy’ 
that "we must be content with the legend in its received version’’, though we 
would not subscribe to what he adds: "with all the accumulations it has 
gathered in successive ages”, because these supposed accumulations are found 
in the sacred books, which are not separated from the epoch of Nirvlpa 
by ages^ 

< For more particulars, here out of place, concerning the speculations of the 
Upaniiads and the Ssi'ikhya, we refer the reader to the exposition in Barth's Religions 
of India, p. 64 — 86. Cp. Oldenberc, IKe Religion des Veda und der Buddhismus, in 
Deutsche Rundschau of Nov. 1895; jAt'oiii, Der Ursprung des Buddhismus, GG. 4 . 1S96. 

> M. of B. p. 139. 

} There is nothing like a connected biography of the Buddha in the canonical 
books. The Lalita-Vistara erroneously considered as such, is in reality the narrative of 
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I, DESCENT FROM HEAVEN. CONCEPTION. BIRTH. CHILDHOOD. 

ADOLESCENCE*. 

After having exercised the 30 Farainitiis in anterior births the Bodhi- 
sattva destined to become an omniscient Buddha was born in the Tu$ita 
heaven. At the request of the deities, urging him to release mankind, he 
made, before giving his assent, 5 necessary examinations: i. of the time of 
his appearance; 2. of the continent; 3. of the countr}’; 4, of the race and 
femily; 5. of the motlter who should bear him, and the time wlten her life 
should be at an en<P. He saw that the proper time had arrived; that all 
Buddhas are bom in Jmnbudvlpa, in the country Madhyadesa^; that the 
Buddhas are boro either in the caste of Brahmans or of K$^tri)-as; the latter 
being predominant, he resolved upon becoming the sun of Suddhodana, tlie 
king of the Sakya clan in Kapilavastu; finally he saw that the queen hlah5- 
Miiya should be his mother, and that she would die seven days after his 
birth*. He left Nandanavana, Indra's paradise, and was conceived in the 
womb of Maha-Maya. 

It was then, on the last day of the A.sadha festival^ in Kapilavastu that 
Maya had a dream, in which she saw liow the Bodhisattva who in the shape of 
a white elephant was wandering on tlie Gold Mountain approached her from 
die North, and entered — so it seemed — her womb. So the Bodhisattva 
was conceived*. 

WTien the Queen the next morning told her dream to the King, he 
summoned Brahmans, interpreters of dreams, who declared that she had con- 
ceived a son destined to become either a universal Monarch or a Buddha 

During the time of gestation, four celestials guarded the Bodhisatn-a and 
his mother, to shield them from all harm. \\’hen the lime of her confinement 
drew near, i^Iaya wished to visit her (larents at Devadaha (Devahrada). On 

the heroical c.-weer of llie Bodhisstiva from his descent on earth to the time when, after 
Ttlitmtiy doing battle and vanquishing the Mend, he proclaims his ICingdom of Dharma. 
It has tile character of an epic on the Bodhisattva. The same applies to the Clilnese 
texts enumerated by Bkm, SBE. XIX, p. XVTff. The genuine portion of Asvaghoja’s 
Buddba-carita is nearly coextensive with LaL V. The complete biogTa]>Iiies, known to 
ns, are compilations of canonical acconnts. but as compositions comparatively modem; 
thus the originaUy Pali source of Bigandet's I.ifc or legend of Gaudatna; the Siniholese 
POjivaliya; the Tibetan Life by Ratnadharmaraja, ironsl. in extract by SatlEKNTR; Kock- 
uat's Life of the Buddha, derived from the Byah-Ugyur and Bstan-Hgyur; the Bhadra- 
Icalplvaiiino. 

' The following narr.aiivc is m.ainly based upon Inlr. Jit. 1 , p. 47(1. (transl. by 
Rhvs Davids, iSSoj by Ciialmuis tSojv Kot comparison's sake references are given 
to Lai. V.i Mhv. I, 142 ff- and 197 II., U. 1 if. Hardv, .kf. of B. p. 140 IT. Bigandet 1 ; 
p. so II. RocKJttu., L., of B. p. 14 H. and other sources of inform.ation. 

J It is the Budtiha himself who is the authority for his aho<Iv in, and descent from 
the Tu;ita heaven; .\iig. N. 11 , p. 130, and, accor<ling to Ckai.siers, also Aechirivabbhul«-S. 
No. 123 of -Majjh. X. (JKAS of 1894, p. 3861 

J The Buddhist Mndliyade^.a, for the boundaries of which see MV. V, 13, 12, lies 
to the east of Madlivadcsa properly so railed. It is, in reality, the I’ragdesa. It is 

{ ;«ogrnphically impossible that in any period of Indian history K.-isicrn llindustln was 
soked upon as the central region of the Aryan Indi.ans. 

I Tlic reasoit why she muU die, is staled Jai. I, p. js; cp. Bhiakdkt I, )>. 27, and 
Mhv. 1 , 199 — 11 , 3. A different reason adduced Lai. V. tl2. .V third account, the 
mythical base whereof is but slightly veiled, is found Buddhac. 11 , vs. 18. 

5 I.al. V. p. 63 the conception lakes place at fullmoon day of Vais.tklia, the moon 
standing in l'u;ya (Tisyal; Mhv. gives the same asterism, omitting the isanic uf the month. 

0 The conception is tepresented in the Bharluit seulplnrc I'i. X.W’II], inscribed 
Bhagavato I’iamli. Cp. MtN.ivEF Kechcrcbes I, 146. 
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her arriving at the Lumbint Grove, she felt a desire to enter the wood. 
Seeing a holy Sal iree, she stretched out her hand to take bold of a branch, 
which bent down of its own accord, and whilst she held i^ she was delivered, 
in standing position and holding the branch. The child was received by the 
4 Guardian gods of the quarters, and from their hands by men, but he, 
descending their hands, stood erect on the ground, looked in all direc- 
dons, and, after making ^ steps, exclaimed triumphantly: “I am the foremost 
of the world". — 'I'he child was brought to Kapilavastu. 

On the same day with the Bodhisattva were bom Yasodharii, the mother 
ofRlhula', Channa (Chanda), KaludSyin (KSIodayin, UdSyin), the horse 
Kanthaka (Kaijthaka), and.^Danda*; at the same time sprung into existence 
the Bodhi tree, and the four treasure vases. 

Northern sources name as bom at the same time 4 kings who will play 
u part in the history of die Buddha, viz. BimbisOr.a, Prasenajit, Pradyota, and 
Udayana^. 

The birth of the Bodhisattva caused great rejoicing in the heaven of the 
Thirty-three gods, 'fhe Seer Kala (aL .Asita) Devala, who happened to witness 
those rejoicings, and on enquiry was informed of the happy event, went to 
Suddhodana and expressed the wish to see the child. The infant was brought, 
but instead of worshiping Devala, pul its feet on the matted hair of the 
Seer, who, rising from his seat bowed respectfully to the irliild, and die king, 
followting his example, prostrated himself before his son. The Sage propheti- 
cally foresaw that the child one day would become a Buddha, but that him- 
self would die before that time. This afflicted him and he wept. In order 
to secure to one of his relatives the blessing he was be deprived of, he went 
to his nephew, NalakaS and recommended him to become a recluse, as in 
die house of Suddhodana a son was bom, who in 35 years, would become 
a Buddha. Nalaka, accordingly, took up the life of a Sramaija, heard 
aftenvarcls the Master, enierM the Order, reached Arhatship, and finally 
extinctions. 

Five days after his birdi the Bodhisattva received the name of Siddhattha 
(Siddhartha*). .\mong the Brahmans attending the ceremony there were eight 
renowned soothsayers, who were asked by the King to prognosticate the 
future destiny of his son. Seven of them were not able to make out whether 
the Prince would become a universal Monarch or a Buddha, .\lone the 
eigth, young Kondanna (Kaundinya) predicted that the latter alternative would 
infallibly prove true. This Kondanna wa.s the very same who afterwards as 
one belonging to the group of Five (Pancava^ya; in N. sources: Bhadra- 
vargTy.a) took the vows. 

The King, anxious to prevent his son from forsaking the world, asked 
what would move the Prince to flee from wordly enjoyments. The answer 
was: four ominous sights: an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and a monk. 

> Also called liimbl, Bodhi-V. p. 20, and in K. sources Gopa, e. g. ScHizrNER 
Tib. P- 33l>; 245. Lai. V. 155; cp. 270, where she is called Yaiovntl. 

s The cousin of ihc Buddha and ihe son of Atnrlodana, according to M. sources; 
e. g. ScHierxea, Tib. 1. p. 264; Rockkiix, I., of U. p. 13. Curiouslv Bioandxt 1, 36 
has lUe same statement, against the common S. tradition; see Kiirs bAVins, B. p. 32. 
In Mbv. U, 157 Ananda's mother is Mrgl (virtually identical with Kisl Cotaml). 

i SCHIF.F.SEX, Tib. I., p. 235; ROCKIIILL, 1 . of B. p. 16. 

i So, too, Mbv. 11, p. 33, but Nar.vlatia I.al. V. 133: 127. 

5 Cp. Nslaka-S. in & Nip. p. 128. 

^ In N. works also Sarvarlliasiddbo. The new bom child is brought to the temple, 
where the idols — or as another account has it — the goddess Abhays — bow down 
at his feet; Lai. V. chap. Vni; Mhv. 11, 26; KOCKHUX, op. c. p. 17. 
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Suddbodana forthwith took all possible precautions that none of those sights 
should meet the eye of Siddhanha. 

VVhile the child grew up, surrounded by a brilliant retinue, under the 
special care of his aunt and stepmotirer, Frajapad (the Matron) Gautami, it 
happened on a certain day that the King went out to the Ploughing festival, 
and the Prince was brought to the field by the nurses, who prepared for him 
a couch under the shade of a Jainbutree. Attracted by the spectacle of the 
King handing the golden plough, the nurses left the Budhisattva alone, who, 
seeing no one by him, rose up, seated himself crosstegged, and exercised the 
first degree of Meditation. Meanwhile the shadow of the trees had turned, 
but that of the Jarobutree had not changed. .As the nurses returning saw 
both miracles, they informed the King, who came in all haste and prostrated 
himself before his son, saying; “’ITiis is my second homage to thee, darling". 

'['here is a tale in the North that the Prince, when he first went to 
school, perplexed the schoolmaster, Visvamitra, by his miraculous faculties'. 

On reaching the age of i6 years Siddhartha was married to Yasodhara, 
the daughter of Suprabuddha^ his own cousin. 

Many feats of prowess were achieved by the Bodhisattva, when a 
youd). He was an uncomparable archer, had herculean strength, and 
was an expert in all arts, in all contests he showed himself superior to all 
other Sakyas, among whom Devadatta, and it was then that the seed of 
jealousy was planted in the proud heart of Devadatta^. 


2. FOREBODINGS OF THE FTiTURE. FI.IGHT FROM KAPILAVASl’U. 

RENUNOATION OF THE IVORLD. 

Time passed on, and the Bodhisattva lived in luxury and all kinds of 
enjoyments^. 

On a certain day the Prince ascended his chariot, and drove with his 
charioteer Channa (Skr. Chanda, Cbandaka)to the pleasure gardens. The 
gods, knowing that the time was approaching when he would attain supreme 
Enlightenment, resolved to show him the 4 ominous sights. One among the 
gods assumed the form of an old, decrepit man. The Prince asked Cha^a;* 
“M'hat man is this?" “He is an old man", was the answer, “and every 
living being is doomed to become like him”. With emotion in his mind, the 
Prince quickly returned home, and Suddhodana on being informed of the 
reason of that speedy return, felt his anxiety increase, and doubled the guard 
surrounding the palace. 

On another day the Prince saw, under the same circumstances, a sick 
man produced by the power of the gods. He put the same question, and on 

* This undoub(e<tIy apocryphal talc occurs Lol. V. Chap. X; ep. SaiiBPNER, Tib. I. 
p, 236. Ii is curious that in Alii. F. p. 236 Sabbomitta, n name synonymous with 
viivamitra, is mentioned as a preceptor of the Prince. 

> or Mahlnlinan in Mhv. ]I, 48; of Dooilopdoi in l.al. V. p. 179, In S. texts 
Daoi.lapaiu is the brother of Suppabuddha: Hardy, M. of 11 . p. 137. The latter is the 
father of Mtyi, in some N. sources, but in Mhv. 1 , 35<i Msya is the daughter of Suhhfiti. 
Cp. Rhvs Davids, B. p. 52. 

i Lai. V. Chap. XU: Mhv. II, 74 (T.: Tib. L. p. 237; Kockjiim., L. of B. p. 21. 
Cp. Hardy, hi. of B. p. 153. D. is in Pali texts the brother of Vaiodhara and a son to 
.Suppabuddha; Kardv, M. of B. p. 231. His mother is Uodbl, e. g. CV.VTI, 3, but in 
Tib. L. p. 237 Devadatta, wife to Amytodana. 

t Cp. l.oJ. V. Chap. XiV : Buddhac. Chap. Ill, vs. 26 If. and V, id f. 

i The compiler of Inir. Jac 1 , 59 here refers to the Mahapadano. 
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hearing the answer^ turned back in agitation. The King multiplied the means 
of enjoyments for his son, and again doubled the guards. 

Sometime after the ^dhisattva, when driving to the gardens, met tvith 
a corpse. The answer, given by his charioteer moved him more than ,^er. 
Quickly he returned to the palace, and the King redoubled his precautions. 

On a fourth occasion the Bodhisattva on his drive to the gardens saw, 
by the instrumentality of the gods, a monk. The decent deportmait of the 
person made a deep impression on his mind, and when he heard that the 
man was an ascetic, he forthwith felt a strong inclination to renounce the 
world'. Now he drove on to the gardens, and foere spent the day. After 
taking a bath he seated himself on the resting stone to be clothed. 

.\c that moment ^kra felt that his throne became hot, a certain fore* 
boding of danger Co his dominion. Conceiving that the Bodhisattva at mid- 
night of that very clay would leave the palace and carry otit the Great 
Renunciation, he ordered N'isvakarman to go to the gardens, and adorn 
Siddhartha with heavenly attire. 

Visvakarmau obeyed the order, came into the presence of the Prince, 
and disposed in a divine manner the folds of the latter's hairdress. Thus 
arrayed in all liis splendour, the Bodhisattva ascended his chariot Just at 
that time he received the message that Yasodhara had been delivered of a 
son-, on hearing which he said: “Rahula has been born, a bond has come 
into, being.” Hence the name of Rahula was given to the child by order 
of Suddhodana. 

tVhen the Prince was entering the town with great magnificence, a young 
lady, Kisa Gotaml^, was contemplating from the upper storey of her palace 
the entrance of the Bodhisattva, and exclaimed: 

Happy, indeed, is the mother. 

Happy, indeed, is tJie father, 

Happy, indeed, is the wife, 

Who possesses such a husband! 

On hearing those words, the Bodhisattva became meditative, and as his 
mind was already estranged from evil passions, he perceived that real happiness 
can only be gained by quenching the fire of love, hatred and delusion. 
“She has given me a good lesson", quoth he, “I will search for the peace 
of Nirvana ♦, and this very day leave my family and renounce the world.” 
Then detaching from his neck a collar of great value, he sent it to Kisa 
GotamJ as a token of gratitude. 


■ Jsi. I, p. 59 adds ibe remark: “The preachers of the Dlgha-K. say that he saw 
all the 4 signs on (he same day*'. This lias nothing to do, as Rockhill op. c. p. 32 
supposes, with the Prince riding on horseback to the fields and seeing some poor 
plouchicg labourers; this scene falls between the (bird and the forth ominous sight in 
Buddhac. V, in Rockhu.l'$ source afterwards. 

■ * In MItv. II, (59, an<l Tib. L. p. 240 (cp. Bhadrak. IT) ■( is not ihe birth, but tlie 

conception which took place in the night of the Prince’s flight. No date is given 
Buddhac. U, vs. 46, where Rlliula is iaarke<l by the epithet RShu^afUttavakira. Cp. the 
fact that in Tib. L. p. 345 Kahula's birth coincides with the defeat of Mora at the time 
of a lunar eclipse on fullmoon day in VaisSkhn. The same moment gave birth to 
Ananda, the son of Aiuftodana. In Khadrak. IX, Klhula is bom sis years after his 
conception, as in Tib. U 

2 Her story is lo!d Par. I>Ip. 195 IT.: Therlg. 213 — 223. Cu. Dlip. p. 1 18; 289; 387; 
Afim N. 1 , 5. In hibv. II, 157 and Bhadrak. XXXV, she is called Mrgl, the mother 

of Ananda; in a confused Tibetan account something like Mrgaja, with Rockhill, 1 .. 
of B. p. 23) not named Buddhac. V, 24. 

4 The term rendered by “happy" in the stanza, is mbbuia, and Nirvdna is synonymous 
with mtiati [m’rvr/i). See Chu.ders s. tv. 
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^Vhea Siddhartha, after retiring to his apartments, lay reclined on his 
couch, a crowd of fair damsels -began to sing, play aod dance to divert him, 
but he took no pleasure in the spectacle fell asleep. The damsels, 
disappointed, lay down to sleep. A short time after the Prince awoke and, 
leaking around, saw the loathsome appearance of the sleeping women '. He 
felt more and more disgusted, and the desire to accomplish the Great Renun* 
ciation (Abhiniskram.'tQa) arose in him with double force. He rose, called his 
charioteer, and gave order to saddle his horse'. 

WhQe Chauna was saddling the courser Kanthaka, the Bodhisattva went 
to the room of Rllhula’s mother. He opened the door and saw YasodharS 
keeping, with one uf her bands upon the head of the child. Fearing that 
her awakening would be an obstacle to his going away, he silently left the 
palace^. As soon as he came out, he went to his gigantic white steed, be- 
strode it, and ordered Channa to take hold of its tail^ The city gate was 
opened by the power of the guardian deity, and so the Bodhisattva escaped. 

At that moment Mara the Fiend appeared in the air, with the intention 
to prevent the Bodhisattva to become a Buddha, by promising him in a 
week the dignity of a universal Monarch. But the Prince, not aiming at 
worldly sovereignty, remained deaf to the Tempter, who, baflled in liis design, 
maliciously followed him, as a shadow the body, wailing for an opportunity^. 

It was on the full moon day of .\sadha^ when the Prince left the city. At 
a certain distance he turned the face, at the spot where would be erected 
the shrine of “Kaathaka’s Return”?. His progress through the country went 
on in great pomp and glory, a host of heavenly beings attending him with 
lighted torches, and the sky being replete with flowers from Indra’s heaven 
“as with the drops of rain at the beginning of the rains”*. 

After going with such a splendid retinue 30 Yojanas the Prince arrived 
at the river Anoma®. He sprang with his steed over the river, lighted, and 
said to Channa: “Here take my ornaments, and return with Kanthaka. I am 
going to become an ascedc”. 

Thereupon the Bodhisattva thought: ‘*111656 long locks of mine are un- 
becoming a Sramana". He took his sword, cut off his hair, and flung it 
together with the crest jewel towards the sky, saying: “If I am destined to 
become a Buddh.a, let it stand in the air; if not, let it come down on the 
ground!" The tuft ,of hair with the jewel went up and remained suspended 
in the sky, where Sakra received it in a golden casket, to place it in the 
Shrine of the Crest jewel {Cufamani) in the Heaven of die 33 gods’®. 


> For a fuller description see Jst. I, p. dl and IaL V., p. 251, with chemUogyide 
efl'usion p. 252. Cp. UuddbM. V, 43 ff. Mbv. n, (59. 

» N. writings insert an epised describing bow the Prince as a dutiful ton, before 
departing, asks bis father’s leave; I.al. V., Chap- XV; Mbv. H, 141; cp. Buddbac. V, 
vs. 27—3)1. The episode contains powerful passages, but is hardly appropriate. 

i Intr. Jat. I, p. da adds the notice that according to a Jat. commentary “Rabula 
was at tiiat time seven dnys old", but rejects that view as not being found in other 
commentaries. Quite dilTereni again several N. traditions, see note above p. 16. 

4 The horse measured iS cubits from the neck to the tail. 

5 L1I. V, p. 257 it is not Mira, but Cltandaka who tries to detum the Prince from 

his design, Cp. Mliv. IT, 160, and again ids. Cp. Wi.vdisoh Mira und B. p, 205, 

^ I. e. (he date of tiLi concei>tion. 

7 XaiUliaiari/viUM/ia. This shrine not mentioned LaL V. 277, but anotlier erected 
an the spot where Ciiandaka look leave, [CAamfaiajtnMirtaHa). 

8 In Madhyadela the rains set in about the end of June. 

Slightly different Mhv. 11 , 164, where the place Anomiya is apparently the same 
as Anupiya in the counury of the Mallas. Cp. I.al. V. p. 277. 

'V phe name of ttic Cailya in Lai. V. p. 278 is CS^Hfralij^iana, The relic is 

Lado-Aryan Research. III. S. 2 
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Again the Prince thought: “These fine Benares clothes do not befit a 
Sramana”. At that moment the Mahabrahma angel Gha^kara, who in the 
days of yore had been the friend of the Bodhisattvf^, when the latter was 
Gyotipala provided him with die right requisites of a Sramaua, the 3 robes etc. 
The Bodhisattva put on his new dress, and bade Channa to go back with 
the salutations to his parents, 'llie charioteer obeyed, but the horse Kanthaka, 
unable to bear his grief, died of a broken heart .After his death he was 
reborn as a deity of the same name in heaven*. 

3. WA.\DERJ.NG LIFE. ASCETISM. CONTEST WLfH MARA. 

TRIUMPH. AlTAlNMEN r OF BUDDHAHOOD. 

The Bodhisattva having thus entered upon the life of a recluse spent a 
week in the mango grove of Anupiya. Thence he travelled in one day to 
Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, where he begged his food. At this sight 
the inhabitants were stnick with wonder, not knowing whether he, was a 
deity, a mortal, or any other being. The King, Seniya (Sreijya, Srecuka) 
Bimbisara, observing the Great Man {MahipuruM) from his palace tower, 
ordered his servants to go and ascertain the nature of the stranger. The 
men found the Bodhisattva, who after having got sufficient food had left the 
city, at the foot of the Fap^va Rock, eating, not without an efibrt, his 
coarse meal. The messengers returned, and related all to the King, who 
qtiickly went to the place where the Great Man was sitting, and offered him 
his whole kingdom, but the latter rqected that generous offer, saying that he 
had abandoned all in the hope of attaining supreme Enlightenment, where- 
upon Bimbisara asked the favour that his kingdom should first of all be 
visited by the BuddhaA 

On leaving tlie King, the Bodhisattva went forward, and in due course 
came to i\lara Kalama and Uddaka, son of Rama, two renoivned teachers of 
philosophy*. He learned from them the successive degrees of ecstatic medi- 
tation (samdpatti), but soon discovering that it was not the way to En- 
lightenment, he resolved to apply himself to the Great Effort (Mahapadhana)A 
To effect his purpose, he went to Univela (Uruvilva). Now it came to pass 
that the Pancavaggiyas, i. e. the 5 mendicants, Kopi^nna and the rest, met 
with him, and resolved to stay with him, persuaded as they were that erelong 
he would become a Buddha. 

After sue years of exertion the Bodhisattva resolved to practise the most 
profound meditation {dhySna) and to perform the most rigid penance. By 

figured as placed in the Sudliaqiias Devasabhl, and called Bkagavale CufimaieI‘].X'Vl 
of Bharhut; cp. Cunmncham p. 189 of his text 

< For the hiscoty of the two friends, see Uhv. T, 319 (t. and ep. Mil P. p. 221 IT. 
Dhp. p. 349. — In ^lnv. n, 19$; LaL V. 276; Baddbac. VI, vs. w, the B. changes 
bis dress with the iSfS^a of a hunter or a Dcvapuira who bad assumed the shape of 
a hunter. 

> The dc.Atli ant! deification of the steed is more amply told in Mhv. n, 1S9 ff. 
According to this source, and l.al. V. p. 282 K. died after his having returned to Ktpi- 
lavastu. Cp. about bis blissful state in heaven Vitnlna-V. p. Si. 

3 A fuller account of this story is found S.-Fip. p. 71 and commentary. The 
poetical version Lai. V. 297 0. is much longer. 

4 About the two teachers, see the Bnddba’s own account, hfajjh. N. I, p. 80 ff. Cp. 
Lai. V. 319 ff. — In the N". books the course of events Is somewh-at different; see Lai V. 
294; Mhv. n, 193; Buddbac. X — XU; the N. names of the teachers are Arsda KalBma, 
and Udraka (mistakenly Rudraka) Remapulra. 

5 The system is set forth in the ilahApadhlna-S. in Digh. N.; cp. Ang- N. 11 , 
p. 16, and ChiLdeks $. v. paMSuam. 
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carrying bis fasting to e.xcess, he became as thin us a skeleton, and at last' 
so weak that one day he fainied and fell down'. Some gods said: “The 
Sramana Gautama* is dead; others, however, remarked: ‘Such is the state 
of Arbats’”. And. indeed, not long afterwards he recovered from his swoons 

As he perceived that mortification was not the way to Enlightenment, 
he resumed his former diet, which c.atised the Five friars to loose faith in 
him. Hence they left him, and went to ^^ipatana (Isipaianal in tlie Deer- 
park near Benares. 

.\t that time there lived in Vruvela a girl named Sujata, the Chieftain’s 
d.'iughter*. On the fuUmoon day of VaisSkha she rose early to make an 
offering to a holy tree and milked the cows. Seeing many miracles, she 
sent her servant girl Puri.tii (Ihiool) to clear the place under the 
holy tree. 

Now in the latter part of the previous night the Bodhisattva had seen 
5 dreams, by whicli he got the certainty tliat in the course of that day he 
would become Buddha. At daybreak he went in quest of his food .'uicl sat 
down at the foot of the holy tree, lighting up the East with his radiance. 
Puina saw him shining, the whole tree goldcoloured by the rays issuing from 
his body. She ran back to her mistress, who. after pouring milk-rice in a 
golden vessel, went to the tree, and presented the golden vessel to the Great 
Man. And at that moment disappeared the earthen pot given him by 
Ghatikara. He went with the golden vessel to the bank of the river Nairafi- 
jana (P. Neranjara), to a place called Well-established (SupatitUi'ta), where 
innumerable Bodliisattvas had bathed on the day of their awaking to Enlighten- 
meuL .'Vfter taking a bath he dressed hinnwlf in the garb of an Arhat worn liy 
numberless Buddlias, and, sitting down Eastward, ate all his food, divided into 
49 portions, as he would have no otlier nourishment during the next 7 weeks. 
Having finished his meal, he flung the golden vessel into the stream with 
the following asseveration: “If on this day I am to become a Buddha, let 
this vessel ascend the stream; if not, let it go down”. And, lo, it went up 
to a great distance, when it sunk down to the abode of the Nagaking Rala. 
On striking against the vessels of the three last Buddhas, it produced a 
sound, by which Kala became aware of the rise of a new Buddha^. 

In the evening the Great Man marched toward the tree of Enlightenment 
He met on his march with a grasscutter, Svastika (Sotthiya), who offered 
him 8 bundles of grass. He accepted the offering, and, after taking a survey 
of the quarters, Iic went to the eW, the seat of all Buddhas, ^ing the 
West There he scattered the handful of grass on the ground, where a seat 


< Buddha hiiusulf iK’scribes his severe penance and subsequent exhaustion in 
Majjh. N.I.p.SO! p. 345 IT. Cp. l.al. V. jijff-! SE.NART Not Ep. 3 (statue). — The Dhyina 
alluded to is termed Majjh. N. t c. ; Si/ASaaia Lai. V. 314; 334; Mhv. 11 , 135. 

> This is the hrst time the B. is so tcrme<l in Jat. Intr., whereas in Lat V. he 
is addressed by that name by Arado. .As to the origin of ihe name, see HuRNOt'K, 
lotr. p. 155. The Buddha is also knonn os an Aiigirasa, the Gauiamas being a sub- 
division of tlie Ahgitasas. One of his other appellations is Adiiyabanilhu, the Sflkyos 
forming a of the great tribe of Sun-descendants. Cp. S. Nip. p. 73: Adiced nama 
gottena, Sakkiya nama jativa. 

J .\noihei' tradition describes the grief of hfayl on hearing the (false) report of her 
son’s dc.vth; l.al. V. 314 If. 

t Her father's title is letianT, and otherwise gofTiJIiifa or gnmika (i. e. 

village hcadi in Jat., Mhv., Lat. V., Buddhac. in this last non canonical source her 
name is .Nanclabala Xll, I06, but Sudaia XVTl, 9. The name Ball also occurs Lai. V. 331. 
The story of her offering, the subsequent inarch of the 15 .. an<l his victors' is twice told, 
Mhv. II, 264 IT. and 399 If. Cp. La). V. Clia|>. XVIII — XXI; Bmldliac. p. 106 IT. 

i Cp. Mliv. II, 265; twice re]iualcd, with vniialions, p. 307 and p. 400. 
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of 14 cubits was formed. ThMi he uttered the following asseveration: “Let 
my skin, my nerves and bones wa^e away, let my life blood dry up, I will 
not leave this seat before att^ing perfect Enlightenment'”. 

It was at that moment that Mara' thinking: “Prince Siddhartha wishes 
to escape from my dominion”, summoned his hosts to do battle. Himself 
mounted on the elephant Mountain-girdled (Guimekhala) led the attack, which 
was so dreadful that the gods attending the Bodhisattva were seized with 
terror and fled. The Great Man alone remained undaunted, putting his tnist 
in the Paramitas. Thereupon Mara caused violent winds to blow, followed 
by a rain of rocks, weapons, glowing ashes, charcoal. All in vain^. 

Seeing all his attempts b^ed, the Fiend approached the Great Man, 
and summoned him to vacate his seat “Mara!" was the reply, “you have not 
devoted your life to benefit the world, to attain wisdom. This seat does not 
belong to you”. Enraged at these words, cast his discus weapon at 

the Great Man, but it became a garland of flowers. Again the host of Mara 
renewed the attack, but the rocks they hurled down at him, were turned 
into nosegays. Sure of his triumph, the Bodhisattva exclaimed: “The seat 
belongs to me”, and turning to Uie Fiend, he defied him to adduce a witness 
for his merits. MSra pointed to his followers, who with a roar testified to 
their master’s liberality. In his turn the Fiend asked: “As to you, Siddhartha, 
who is witness to your having bestowed alms?" Then the Bodhisattva called 
up the Earth to be his witness, and she replied with such a roaring voice 
that the hosts of Mara were discomfited, and the elepluut Girimekhala fell 
down on his knees to pay homage to die Great Man. The army of the 
enemy fled in all directions, whereas the gods exultingly shouted: “Mara is 
defeatedl The Prince Siddhartha has prevailed!” The Nagas and other 
celestial beings approached the seat of Enlightenment, tdianting songs of victory. 

The sun was stilt above the horizon when the Great Man defeated die 
army of his foe*. In the first watdt of the night he arrived at the know- 
ledge of his former states of existence (furt'anivasa , pubbcnivasd)-, in the 
second watch he acquired the heavenly eye (divyacakpis, dibbacakkhti)-, in the 
3d the knowledge of the series of causes and effects*. 

While he was mentally revolving the 12 causes (Nidanas) in direct order 
and in reverse order", the whole universe shook 12 times to its foundation, 
and the most extraordinary phaenomena were seen, e^'en as at his birth. 


■ Cp. the stanz.a in Lat. V. p. 362. 

» Mara pSfiimS, the usual name of the Fiend in P., ociginnlly, it appears, synony- 
Tsous with the iaifyu/k fSfimS in Vaidic texts, has with the Buddhists become the ineamaiion 
of Evil. His connection with Death is further exemplified by faU being identified with 
Maaorija, in Therag. vs. 41 1. For fTifmTi Mhv. has fSplmaa, along with f 3 fiyiin{t, g. 
n, 364; a68); the latter form being used in Lnl. V. A wellknown synonymous term both 
in S. and in N. texts U Namuci. His identificatioD with Smva is founded upon his 
being the ruler of the highest Kamaioka; hence he is termed Khtseivara, Lai. V. p. 427; 
iamadbS/au MSrah fafifyan adhipatir tivaro vasavarCi, (>. 375. Cp. Buddhac, XIU, vs. a. 
See alto Wlndisck Msra and B. p. 184 ft 

4 According to Lai. V. p. 404 Mdra, after his first unsuccessful attack , sends his 
daughters to tempt Che B. He repeats liis aiicm|>t in a later period, in which the P. 
texts place it, as we shall see below. Other transpositions occur Miiv, U, 322 and 
Buddhac. Xlh, vs. 2 ft 

« In Mhv. n, 417 the army is defeated at sunrise. 

5 PrafitjiasamHifida , P. fcliaatamuffeda ; (he system, ns developed MV. I, I ; Lai, V. 
Chap. XXtt; Mhv. U, 285 and 346, will be expounded in Part 111 below. — Bioa-NUET’s 
source adds the conception of the 4 Aryasatysni; likewise Lai. V. 447; Mhv. II, 345. 
The 4 truths or axioms are fully set forth Majjh. N. f, p. 48. 

V Cp. MV. I, 1; for the stanzas there qx also Mhv. 11 , 88; 416 ft 
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Amid these wonders the Bodhisahva attained Omniscience, and he 
uttered the joyful song' common to all Buddhas. 


4. THE FIRS'! SEVEN' WTEKS OF BUDDHAHOOD. PREACHING OF 
THE LAW AND CO.WERSION OF THE 5 MENDICANT FRIARS. 
OTHER COiWER'TS. TEMPT.Vl'ION BY M.AR.A. THP: THREE K.ASYA- 
PAS. SERMON ON BURNING. MEETING WITH BLMBIS.ARA. CON- 
VERSION OF S-ARIFUIRA AND MAUDG.ALYAY.ANA. 

After reaching perfect Enlightenment, the Lord Buddlia remained sitting 
on the same seat, reaJuing the bliss of Deliverance, and thinking of his 
generous acts in his previous existence as Visvaniara (Vessantara*). Some 
deities, seeing tliat he did not leave his seat, felt a doubt whether he had 
fulfilled his daytosk, but the Master, knowing their thoughte, rose into the 
air, performed a magical^ feat, and thus dispelled their misgivings. There- 
upon he took his stand a little to the North-East, looking during a week with 
unblenching eyes at the spot which became the “Shrine of the Unblenching 
one". Between that spot and his seat he shaped a walk, stretching from East 
to West, which he spent a week in walking to and fro. That walk became 
known as the “Jewel shrine of the Walk”. In the fourth week the gods made 
to the Northwest a Jewelhouse. There he spent a week, going tlirough the 
whole Abhidharma-Pitaka. 

After having spent four weeks near the Bodhi tree, he went in the fifth 
week to the Goatherd’s Banyan tree, and sat there scrutinizing the Dharma*. 
It was at that time that Mara, who always followed the Master to discover 
a flaw sat down overcome with sorrow after his defeat. His three daughters. 
Desire, Pining and Lust®, on hearing the reason of his affliction, promised 
that by their charms they would overcome the Saint So they approached 
the Lord and tried to seduce him, but he paid not the slightest attention to 
them. At last he said: “Go away! Suchlike endeavours may have success 
with men who liave not subdued the passions, but the Tath^ata has done 
away with affection, hate and illusion”, and he recited two stanzas (Dhp. 
vss. 179, 180I. Baffled in their attemps the dmighters returned to theii fath^. 

The Lord, after spending there a week, went to Mucalinda^ There he 


< See Inu. Jsi. f, p. 7$; the dogmatic interpretation in the comment on Dhp. vi. 
153 f. An explanation of the “train of ihonghf is found in Prof. Khvs Davujs, B. 
pp. too— IIS. — The Udann in Xlhv. II, 285 contains in plainer words the same idea. 

* (lis last birth but one. The story of V. is the most favourite of all the JUakas 
anti forms the subject of dramatic performances in Burma and Tibet; Waddell, Euddh. 
of Tib. S 40 — SSI- Cp. Hardy, .M. of B. 116 ff. Fa Hian’s Rec. 106. 

3 Yamata • foMariya. Yatnaka, a term which has given rise to various remarks, 
is, If we ate not mistaken, a eonundrum, a veiled expression for ygga in the sense of 
‘'juggler)-, magic"; yaenjAi, double, being nearly synonymous with conjunction, and 
wholly with yuga, a couple. 

4 The account of the lord's stations in MV I, 1—5 it dilferent; vis. 1. Bodhi tree; 
2. The Goatherd's Banyan tree; 3. Mucalinda; 4. Rdjty.-itana tree; 5. Goatherd’s Banyan 
tree; cp. Majjh. N. I, p. 167. In La). V. 488 ff. the s^uel is: 1. Bodhi icrrace (Bodhi- 
tnanda): 2. the Long Walk, extending over the whole universe; 3. B. looks with un- 
blenehing eyes to the Bodbimap^; 4. He goes the .“thortWalk from the Eastern to the 
Western Ocean; S- Mueilinda; 6. the Goatherd's Banyan tree; 7. T&rftyapa tree. 

i Their names in P. are: Tanhft, AratT, KagS; see more about them S. Nip. p. 157: 
Satiiy. N. I, p. 124; Afig. N. I, 3. In Lai. V. 490 they occur as Trsnfl, .Arati, Rati; in 
Biiddhac. XIII, 3 TrSt Pnti, Rati. The episod is wanting in MV. 

<< I.al. V. 491: Mueilinda. It occurs as the name of a mountain, a lake, a Naga, 
and a tree. 
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was shielded during a rainshower by the coils and hoods of the Naga king, 
.^ter a week he went to the R^ayatana tree where he remained another week. 

On the last day of the seven weeks, whilst the Lord was sitting at the 
foot of the Kajayatana, it came to pass that two merchants, Tapussa and 
Bballuka’, were traveDing from Utkala (Orissa) to Madhyade^a, with 500 carts. 
A deity, who had been a bloodrelation of those merchants, stopped their 
carts, and exhorted them to offer cakes of barley and honey to the Lord. 
The merchants followed the advice, went to the presence of the Buddlia, and 
said: “O Lordl out of mercy to us accept tliis foodf’^ The Tathagatha had 
no vessel to receive those offerings, but the Guardian deities of the four 
quarters forthwith came from heaven, and presented him each with a bowl 
of sapphire. He refused. Tlien they offered him fo»ir other bowls of bean* 
coloured stone, which he accepted, ]>utting the four bowls one in the other 
with the word of command: “Let them become one”. He now took the 
food and ate it 

IVhen the T.ord had finished his meal, the mercluinte, prostrating them- 
selves, made profession of faith with the words: “We take refuge in the 
Buddha and in the Law; take us, o Lord, from hence forward lifelong as 
lay devotees (Up^aka)!” The two merchants thus became the first lay 
devotees, by pronouncing only two articles of failh^, since at that time the 
Congregation iSahgha) did not yet exist After their profession of faith they 
besought the Master to bestow upon ffiem something which in the sequel 
they might worship, .\nd he gave them a few hairs of his head. These 
were afterwanls deposited by the merchant as relics in a slirine, which they 
erected in their native dty’. 

Tlien the Tathagata rose up and returned to the Goatherd’s Banyan tree. 
The thought arose in him that the Iaw he had mastered was too profound 
and subtle to be preached to others. But Brahma Sahatapati, knowing that 
the world would be lost, if the Buddha continued unwilling to reveal the 
Law, repaired to the place where the Lord was atting and urged him to 
show the way of salvation in so eloquent words that finally his request was 
granted'*. 

The Buddha now pondered in his mind to whom he should first reveal 
the Law. He thought of .\lara, but by the suggestion of a deity he became 
aware that his former teacher had died a week ago. Then he thought of 
Udraka, but on an intimation by a deity he came to the conclusion that 
Udiaka had died last night’. Now his thoughts turned to the 5 mendicant 


* Correspoiuting to Skr. r^itaio. Tarajrana of Lai. may be a corruption ot a 
supposed Prlkrit rajiyam. 

* Lai. V. has Trapu^a and, like MV., Itballiko, two brothers, as n-ith lilOANCF.T I, loS. 
Tafiatm in Intr. Jdt. is certainly wrong. The event takes place earlier in MV. I, 4, but 
equally near the Rsjfly.at.sna. On the redaction of the cpisod in Mhv. sec Minavcf 
Recherchet I, 158. 

S The formula MV 1, 4 is: **11111 it may be to our wcai and happiness for long 
time!” LaL V. 495 has anuiampSm ufSJaya, exactly as Jit. Intr. 

4 They became upSsaia 

5 About the eoDflicting clmms of the Rurmese and the Siinhalese to the possession 
of these relics see Prof. Ritvs Davids, Birth stories p. no, note. It may be added 
that a town in Bactria raised the same claim; Voy. 1, Cf. Min'avep Kechcrches 1, 161. 

S More amply and poede^ly told MV. 1, 5; 5fajjb. N. I, 167 IT. Bamy. N’. I, 136 ff. 
I.at. V. 514C The agreement between the & and the N. tradition, b here very close. 
We only remark that for P. Brahma S^ampali 1 ,a 1. V. has usually .Sikhi MahabrahmS; 
yet Soh^pati occurs e. g. p. 69; 342 (cp. Vyutp. $ 163), and Sahapati p. 49. 

7 Cp. for this part of the narrative and the sequel Lai. V. 323 ff. Buddhac. XV, 
87 IT. RocKKtLi., 1_ of B. p. 37 ff. 
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friars, who had for a while so faithfully attented him. Discovering in his 
mind that they were living in the Deerpark near Benares, he took the reso- 
lution to go thither and inaugurate there the dominion of the Law*. He 
lingered a few days more near the Bodhi tree, and departed on the full moon 
day of Asadha*. 

On his way he met the Ajivaka monk Upaka, who struck with his 
prepossessing exterior, asked him to what order of monks he belonged, and 
who was his master. Whereupon the Lord, proclaiming his own omniscience 
and superiority, declared his intention to proceed to Benares to inaugurate the 
dominion of the Law, and to beat the dmm of Immortality (Nirv3i)a> in this 
world that is groping in darkness^. 

On the evening the Master arrived at the Deerpark*. When the Five 
monks saw him from afar, they said one to another: “Brethren here comes 
the Sramaria Gautama, who has returned to a good life and forsaken all 
earnest striving. We will not receive him with marks of reverence, but as 
he is of a good family he deserves die honour of a seat”. Such was their 
agreement, but when the Lord came nearer, they involuntarily rose and 
respectfully welcomed him. Not knowing that he had became a Buddha, 
they addressed him by his name or by “Reverend”. But the Lord said: 
‘Do not, o monks, address me thus; I am a Tathagata. I will preach you 
the Law by following which you will attain, even in this life, at the highest 
degree of holiness”. 

After persuading them to be attentive, the Master preached his first 
discourse, in which he set forth that one who renounces the world should 
shun tivo extremes: the pursuit of worldly pleasures, .and the practice of useless 
austerities*; that it is the middle course, discovered by the Tathagata, which 
leads to wisdom and Nirvana. That middle course, as he proceeded to 
unfold, is the ejghtfold Path'. Furtiier he gave an exposition of the 4. Axioms 
or Certainties (.\ryasatyanil: sufferii^, the cause of suffering, the suppression 
of suffering, the path leading to that suppression. During that exposition 
Koijdaiina (Kaundinya) came to true ins^ht, and understood’ that whatever 
has an origin is destined to have an «id. Thereby he acquired the fruit of 


> .\nd: “begin to turn the wheel of the Law*'. Both translations of dharma- 
takram pravitrlayilum arc aiimissible. Yet it must he noticed that the Buddhists usually 
take the expression in a symbolical sense, and $0 they did anciently, as is proved by 
the representations of the wheel at Bharhul, n. XIII and XXXI. Cp. Ep. Ind. II, 3x2. 
A third meaning results from such epithets as dvadalakara — an allusion to the 12 NidSnas 
and perhaps to the 12 .\iigas — and tuktma, gamUTnt; via. that of “the whole circle 
of the Ixiw”. In such a connection, diarmaeatraia vartaytUi or pravar/ayali may be 
rendered with "unfolding the whole of the Dliarma”. 

> The date of bis conception and of his entering upon a wandering life. The 
'ffew days” must be a week, for it is eight weeks between full moon day of Vaifskba 
to full moon in A;idhx 

3 See the Gathas MV 1, 6; Majjh. N. I, p. 169: LaL V. 526. — Concerning Upaka 
cp. Bt’RN'oi'F Intr. 389; PEER, Etudes Buddhiques pp. 15—17. 

4 The legend about the origin of the name in Mhv. I, 359 ff. ]>resupposcs the 
rrtkfit form not the Skr. mvo. 

i A-jutf, properly “Sir, Reverend”. It is not exactly indeclinable, as Childers has 
It, but the vocat. case, also used in addressing a company, of ayatmU {ayusmal); see 
e. g. S. Vibh. IV, 8. S. The form of the case agrees with Vaidic-tu/, as in adrivas, Magu. 

c Cp. Beal SBE. XIX, 174. 

7 Adiiiigiia (ary^f) margaM, a/lhakgUv maggo, viz. right views, r. thoughts, r. 
speech, r. actions, r. living, r. exertion, r. recoIlcciioD, r. meditation, MV. 1, 6, 18; 
Dtgh. N I, p. 157; Majjh. N. I, p. 47 if.; Sanw. N. II, p. 106; IaI. V. 540 If. Kara9ii V., 46. 
Cp. Vyu. S 44- Ghaima. S. L _ 

^ rience his surname .Aiiha- or .\hhita-Kon'lanha, in ungrammatical Skr. Ajftllta- 
Kauulinya. Cp. Jeta-vana instead of Jelr-vnna. .A correction has Ajrnifl K. Vyu. $ 47- 
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the first stage on the path to Nirvana*, and at the time he received ordination. 
The ne-xt day Vappa (V^pa) was converted, and on the three following days 
Bhaddiya (Bhadrikal, Mahanaraan and Assaji (Asvajit) successively ^ On the 
fi^h day the Master preached to all of them the discourse “On the inanity 
of all physical and mental phaenomena” (Anattalakkhana-Suttantd), in conse- 
quence whereof the 5 monks became in their minds fVeed from all impurity. 
Thus there were at Aat time six Arhats. 

In those di^s there was in Benares a young man, named Yasas (P. Yasa), 
a wealthy banker’s son. Once it happened that he saw the same spectacle 
of sleeping female musicians as Siddhirtha bad witnessed in the night of his 
flight, Disgusted, he fled the house and directed his steps to the Deerpark. 
There the Lord saw him, and perceiving his predisposition to become a saint, 
he called him, established him in the fruition of. the first stage on the path 
to NirN'apa, and on the next day in Arhatship^. 

Soon afterwards the father of Ya^ became a convert as lay devotee. 
He was the first Upasaka making profession of faith by taking refuge in the 
threefold formula {fevacika). The mother of Yasas and his wife became 
likewise lay devotees; not long after 54 friends of Yasas took orders, and 
attained to .Arhatship, so that there were then 61 Arhats all in alL 

After the rainy season and its solemn close {pravarana, favarand), the 
Master sent out the 60 in different directions with the words: “Go forth, O 
monks, wandering and preaching”. He himself went to Uruvela. On his 
way thither he overcame the temptations of Mara^ and converted the 
Bhaddavaggiyas 

At L'ruvela there lived three brothers, hermits with matted hair and 
fireworshippers (Jatilas), know-n by the name of Uruvela-Kassapa (Umvilva- 
Kasyapa), Nadi-K., and Gayi-K. By performing many miracles*, the Tathigata 
converted the three brothers, with their disciples. Accompanied by all of 
them, he went to the hill ofGayasii^ (P. Gayasisa), and delivered there his 
sermon on Burning fAditta-pariyaya), in consequence of which all his hearers 
were established in Arhatship^. 

.After staying for some time near Gayaarja, the Master wandered with 
his numerous followers, wending his way to the Supati^ba Shrine in the 
Latthivana (Yastivaoa*) near Rajagrha, in order to redeem the promise he 
had made to Bimbisara. 

When the King heard that the Buddha had arrived, he hastened with a 
great number of Brahman householders to the Ya^tivana, and prostrated him- 
self before the feet of the Lord — those feet, marked by the figure of a 
wheel and emitting a flood of light. As the Brahmans stood in doubt whether 


■ Sotip&tiiphala; see Childeks s. tt. magga and Mafatti; cp. Bioanset I, p. IJS. 

> The formula of ordination is: “Come, O monks! well proclaimed is the law, lead 
a holy life that an end may be pot to tuflerinel" 

3 Che scene of the story of YaSas is laid in KusinarS SBE. XIX, 180, but Bf.al’s 
R om. Leg. agrees with MV. 

4 MV I, 11 and iS; cp. ROCKHIU.,!. of B. p. 39. No mention of it in Tit Intr. p. 82. 

5 Different from the N. live Bhadravarglyas « S. Pohcavaggiyas. Yet a Tibetan 
source has the same story of the 60 yoong men of "the happy hand” or Bbadravarga; 
see RocKHiLL, L. of B. p. 40. 

6 Details about those miracles are found MV. I, 15—20; cp. Tib. L. 250 IT. SBE. 
XIX, 1S4. 

7 MV. I, 21 . SBE. XIX, t86. 

S ScHiSFNEa, Tib. L. p. 254 has: “RobThaiii des festeo K'aitja”. Whether ’’RchThain'' 
is intended for a rendering of Yaflivaoa is doubtful. If so, V, and Venuvana would 
seem to bare been identified, or confounded. The name of the Shrine is obviously 
Supratiftha, answering to P. Snpatitiha. Cf. Rockiull, op. c. p. 42, note. 
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the Great Sramaija was the pupil of Univela-Kasy-apa, or the reverse, the Lord 
penetrating their feelings, summoned the Sthavira to give testimony anent his 
conversion, whereupon Kaiyapa declared that he had renounced the worship 
of Fire, and exclaimed: “The Lord is my master, I am his disciple”. Then 
he rose into the air, and by that wonder fully convinced the crowd that he 
had yielded to the Tathagata. But the Lord said: “Not now only have I 
subdued Ka^yapaj in the past, too, he was subdued by me”, and on that 
occasion he told the MahS-Karada-Kassapa Jataka, winding up with a 
discourse on the 4 Axioms. On the conclusion tbe King widi almost the 
whole of the assembly was established in the fhiition of the first stage on 
the path to NirvSna, and made profession of faith. Before taking leave he 
invited the I>ord to dinner for next day. 

The following morning, when the Master with his disciples entered 
|l3jagrha, there appeared in front of him a young Brahman — in reality 
Sakra, who had assumed that shape — singing the praises of Buddha, the Law, 
and the Congregation in the most lofty strain'. 

When the King of Magadha had received his guests, he presented to 
the Sangha whose chief is the Buddha in the roost formal way, by pouring 
water over the Master’s hand, the Bambu grove (Venuvana, P. Veluvana). 
The Buddha accepted the grant, and took up his abode in the grove with 
his company'. 

At that time there lived at Kajagfha a heterodox wandering, ascetic 
(faribbajaka), Sahjaya, who bad many disciples, amongst whom Sariputra 
(Sariputta) and Maudgalyayana (Moggallana) On a certain morning Sariputra 
saw Asvajit on his begging round, and, impressed by the Sthavira’s deport- 
ment, he asked, him who was ,his teacher. Asvajit answered that his Master 
was lie Great Sramapa of the Sakya race, and added that he was not yet able^ 
to give a detailed exposition of the doctrine, the essence of which, however, 
was contained in the following formula: 

Of those things (conditions) which spring from a cause 
The canse has been told by Tatbigtua: 

.\iid their suppression likewise 

The Great Sramana has revealeds. 

Immediately on hearing this verse ^ripub-a was established in the 
fruition of the first stage on tbe path to Nirvaiya, and he repeated the for- 
mula to Maudgalyayana, who likewise became a convert Both, left their 
teacher SaAJaya. Maudgalyayana attained Arhatship in a week, Siriputra in 
a fortnight, and they were elevated by the Buddha to the rank of his two 
Chief Disciples. That distinction excited the jealousy of the other disciples, 
but the Master proved by references to parallel cases under former Buddhas 
how their discontent was unfounded^ 


» MVI.ai; Intr. Jlt. p. S41S. Nip. vv. 40$— 4x4. Cp. WiN'nisai op. c. pp. S34— 303, 

» Cp. RocKHiLL op «. p. 43; SBE- XIX, 193. 

i .Sariputra or Sarisnta, also called Upatisya fUpaiissa): another name of Maud* 
galyAyann is Kolita; see MV. I, aa; Dhp p lao; Tib. 1 . p 25$, where tbe history of 
the two friends before their becoming pupils to Saiqaya is told. Sariputta Dhp. 1 . c. is 
the son of the Urahtnonwotnan Sari; Tib. I. agrees, but confounds the birds iari and 
sarHS. The origin of (be names Vpatijya and Kolita is iliflerently told 11. cc. For Sarad- 
vailpaira, synonymous with Siripuura, see Tib. L. 1 . c. and Bl’kxouf Intr. p. 312. Cp. 
RocKKiLL op. c. p. 44 and the references there given. 

4 Notwithstanding his being an ArhaL 

5 An able discussion on the purport of this rea/ftiie fidti is found in HoossoN'a 
Ess. p. III. 

Dhp. pp. 125 IT. Cp. R0CKHIX.L op c. p. 113; SUE. XIX, 196. 
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5. VISIT TO KM^ILAVASTU. ORDINATION OF RAHULA AND NAND.A 
BUDDHA’S RETURN TO R.AJAGRH.A CONVERSION OF .\NA\DA 
AND OTHER S.\KYAS. AN.VTHAPLNDIKA. VISAKHA. 

During the Tath 5 gata’s stay in the B-iintxi grove, the news reached 
Suddhodana that his son had become a Buddha, and was dwelling near 
Rajagrha The old King despatched one of his courtiers witlt a large retinue 
to bring his son to Kapilavastu. '['he envoy departed and arrived at the 
Bambu grove, when the Master was engaged in preaching. 'I'he eftect was 
that the courtier and ali his followers attained to Arhatship and asked to be 
ordained. Their request' was complied mth, and as Arhats become indifterenc 
to wqrldly matters, they failed to deliver the King’s message. 

Suddhodana repeatedly sent other envoys, but the same thing happened 
to all his messengers nine times over. At last he thought of Udlyin the 
Black who was bom on the same day as the Bodhisattva and had been his 
playmate. Udayin undertook the task, but on the condition that lie should 
be allowed to become a monk. The King agreed to the stipulation, the 
iioble man went off to Rajagrha, lieard tlie Master preaching and, like his 
predecessors, obtained ArhatsbipA 

The Master had spent the time of Retreat during the rains near Benares; 
then went to Uruvela, where he stayed 3 months. On the full ntoon day of 
Pau§a he went to Raj.igrha, remaining there 2 months, so that 5 months had 
elapsed since he left Benares, and the cold season (hemanta) had past, a 
week after "Udayin’s arrival-’. Now on the full moon day of Phiilguna, when 
the sprmg in all its lo.-eliness had set in, Udayin conceived that it was the fit 
time for the Buddha to aisit his ffimlly. He went to the Lord, and painted 
him in glowing colours^ the pleasantness of the spring-season, the right time 
to undertake a journey. When the Master asked to what purpose he so 
sweetly lauded travelling, Udayin answered: “o Ixjrd, your father desires to 
see you; deign to pay him a viat”. "Well”, said the Buddha, “I will do so”. 

Accompanied by a great number of monks, the Tathagata left Rajagrha 
with the intention of reaching Kapilavastu in two months. But Udlyin went 
instantly through the air, and made his appearance before Suddhodana, to 
W'hom he announced his son’s slow approach. The King, exceedingly pleased, 
supplied him with a meal, and gave him at the same time a bowl filled with 
the choicest food for the Buddha. The Sthavira, after throwing the bowl 
into the air, rose himself up into the sky, caught the portion of food, and 
presented it to the Master. 

Every day the Sthavira brought food in the same manner. He moreover 
ijiever failed to extol the great qualities of the Buddha in the presence of the 
Sikyas, on account of which meritorious act the Ixird assigned to him the first 
place among chose .who knew to propitiate his family. 

• Meanwhile the SAkyas made preparatories to receive their relative, and 
at his approach went out to meet him at the Banyan garden. In their pride 

> In Ttb. sourees (he event )« placed mach later; .'^uddliodona heu-s the tidings from 
Froaenajit, King of Kosala; Tib. L. p. 16; KocKHiLL op. c. $1. 

> Klludayin; in S. writiDgs KilodSTin, which may mean: Rising in time. . 

i Thy account in Tib. I. 262 is slightly dilTerent; the letter from the King to his 
son is evidently a late invention. The interview between father and son in SBE. 
XIX, 218 (T. 

4 TUs reckoning presupposes a period of Retreat of three months. Cp. Chiluebs 
s, V. tiajte. 

5 Therag. w. 527: — 536, making only 10 stanzas instead of to, os Intr. Jit.p. 87 has it. 
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5. VtStT TO KAPtLAVA.'nT. OrOIXATIOX ok RaHUI.A AXI) Xanda. 

they were unwilling to prostrale themselves before him, but by a miracle the 
Lord forced tliem to do so'. The King, seeing that miracle, bowed dow'n 
before his son. That was his third homage. 

'I'hen the Lord came doten from the sky, and caused a shower of rain, 
which only wetted those who liked it, and no others. To the astonislied crowd 
the Teacher said: “Not now only a rain falls on my relatives, formerly also 
the same took place”, and on this occasion he related the Vi.svantara Jataka'. 

The ne.\t day the Tathligata entered Kapiiavastii to go itis begging round. 
The mother of Rahula, moved by curiosity, looked out from the high palace 
to see her former husband, and she beheld him in his monk's li.-ibit more 
glorious than he ever was in his princely state. She glorified him, the Lion 
of Men, and informed, the King that his son was begging in the streets, in 
the dress of a monk. Suddhodana went to meet the Buddha, and tried to 
persuade him that begging was unworthy of the descendant of an illustrious 
royal race, but his son replied: “Yours, o King, is that lineage of kings, but 
mine is the lineage of Buddhas, from Dipamkara down to Klsyapa. These 
and all other Buddhas have been in the habit of living on alms”. Then he 
Jittered an edifying stanza, after which the King obtained the fruition of the 
first stage on the way to Nirvaija. A second stanza had the effect that 
Suddhodana reached the second staged. .Afterwards he was established in 
the fruition of the third stage, on liearing the Dharmapala Jalaka^, and at 
the moment when he was dying he attained to .Arhatsliip. 

On having become a saint of the first degree, the King conducted the 
Lord with the assembly of monks to the palace, wliere they partook of a 
sa\’0UTy meal. .After dinner all the women came and paid their ho,mage to 
the Lord, except the mother of R^ula. Then Buddha, flanked by Sariputra 
and Maudgalyaj’ana, went to her apartments, ,and no sooner bad she seen 
him, than she threw herself at his feet. When Sudilhodana praised her and 
dilated upon her virtuous behaviour, the Lord observed that her good conduct 
.was not to be wondered at, since formerly, too, slie watched over herself, 
and he told tlie Oinda-kinnara JatakaA 

On the second day Nanda, the son of Suddltodana* and the Matron 
.Cautaml was to celebrate his inauguration as crown prince and his marriage 
to Janapada-Kalyajji (the Beauty of the I.and). The Buddha entered the 
house, and led him away to the Banyan garden. Nanda's bride impatiently 
waited for the return of her bridegroom, but in vain, for on the third day 
Nanda, much against his will, was compelled by die Buddha to become 
a monk*. 


> .According to I)ht% p. 334 the l.ord iiroduced in the sky a jewel path on which 
he moved to and fro. pre.-tchioi; the Law. In Intr. J&c. p. 88 the wonder performed is 
the same as the one at the fool of the Candamba tree. Somewliac different ag.iin in 
.Tib. 1. 283. The essential trait in all is the walking in the sky. 

s He was thinking of the same immediately after his tinligliiciiinent; see p. 21. 

J The two stanzas arc Dlip. vss. 168 f. 

4 Jat. Nr. 447: a N. version in Mbv. II, 77. This event look place after Rahula’t 
.Ordination. 

5 Jat, Nr. 483; represented in a hatreUt/ of llbarbut 1*1. XNVII. Other JSiakas 
referring to Yaiodharfl in her former births are found Mbv. II, (>8—94; 166: the Kinnarl'J. 
pp.94— 115 is dilTereiit from the Canda.k. J., but agrees in subslance with Divy. 441 if.; 
Bhadrak. XXIX; Avad. Kalp. LXIV. 

o In iihadmk. XXXV Nanda and Nandika are sons to Dhauiodana, a name which 
must be Aynonyroous with suddhodana. 

7 C]>. Tib. 1.. 265, where the bride is Sundarikh; with RockhiL). op. c. 55 : Bbadrt. 
In the story of Anantla'.s temptation with Bi<:.axi>f.t I, 187 K. is rc]>rcsented os the 
wife of Anauda. The story itself recurs Til>. 1. 267, but refers to Nanda; so, loo, in 
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Oq the seventh day the mother of Rlhula, oo seeing the Buddha enter 
the palace, said to her son: “Look, Kohula, that monk there is thy father; 
go and ask thine inheritance”. Hie boy went up to his father, and said: 
“Monk, give me my inheritance”. But the Tatliagata, wishig to make Rahula 
the hek of a spiritual inheritance, ordered Siriputra to confer on the boy the 
ijovice ordination {sdmanera-pabbajia). This was done, much to the spite of 
Suddhodana, who complained of what liad happened, and obtained from his 
son the boon that in the sequel no one should be ordained without the 
consent ot the parents'. 

From ICapi.lavastu the Master returned to RSjagrha, where be took his 
abode in the Stavana'. 

After the deport of the Buddha, but before his airiva] at Rajagrha, whilst 
he was staying at Anupiya in the country of the Mallas, many conversions 
took place in Kapilavastii. The chief converts were Anuruddha, brother to 
MahSnama, Bhaddiya, .^nanda, .Bhagu, Kimbila and Devadatta. With the 
intention to become monks, these Sakian princes followed by Upali the barber, 
went in the direction of Anupiya. At some distance from Kapilavaslu they 
dofted their line dresses and gave them to Upali, who at first accepted Uiem, 
but ou afterthought resolved to follow the princes. As soon as they came 
into the presence of the Master, they ashed admission into the Congregation, 
and, in order to curb their own pride, they requested that the barber should 
be first ordained. Their demand was granted^. 

At tlie time when the Lord was at the ^tavana, there, came to Rajagrha 
a wealthy merchant, Sudatta, sumamed Anathapipdika, from SmvasH. He heard 
from a friend in whose house he was lodging that the ,Lord Buddlia had 
arisen, which moved him to go the next morning to the Stavana. Then he 
heard the preaching of the I.aw and became a Srotaapanna On the fol- 
lowing day he bestowed a great donation on, the Sangha having the Buddha 
for its liead, and invited them to come to Sravasti. 

In order to prepare for a worthy receptioD, Anathapindika returned to 
Sravastl, where he bought from the prince Jela the Jetavana park for i8 Kotis 
of goldpieces^. There he erected a splendid monastery, in the midst a 
private room (gandhakuii) for the Master, and all around separate dwellings 
for the senior monks, cells etc. 

On the day when the Lord approached the city, he was received with 
great pomp, and, on entering the precincts of the monastery, he was asked 
by the merchant: “What, o Lord, shall I do with this Vihara?” The reply 
was: “Give it to the Sangha present and future". And Anathapipdtka, pouring 
water over the hands of the Buddha, pronounced the solemn formula of 


Hahoy’s M. of B. p. 205. 1 b Bhadrak. XXXV Sondara and Snndartnando appear 
«)-nonymoai with Antnda. The bride seems to be identical with tbe Janapads'KalySpI 
Rupa-Kanda Dhp. Comm, on vs. l$0: ». Tbeng. vs. Sr, and her bislorj- Par. Dip. 80 £f. 

« MV. I, 54. Cp. Intr. Jit. pij Tib. 1 - 265. 

* r. Sltavana; Sitr. also pleonasiically Snavana-imallna, a cemetery, Divy, 2S4, 268; 
Tib. L. 238. 

i More amply told CV. Vll, i; Dhp. pp. 139 ff. Cp. Hardy M. of B. 2*7 f 
Tib. L. 2^i 266; RoCKlilLL op. c. 53 ff. Cp. Bhadrak. XXXV. From CV. Vll, » it 
would appear that Buddha went from Anupiya to Kautunbl, but BiaA.Nnr.T 1 , 183 agrees 
with the Tib. tradition. — The Skr. names are Aniruddha, Mahiniman, Bhadrika, Bhrgu ; 
Kimbila is wanting. 

4 CV. VI, 4; Sarny. N. I, p. 210; Intr. Jit. p- 92; Bodhiv. p. 42; Hardy M. of B. 
218; Tib. L. 258; RocKHlu. op. c. 47; Beal SBE. XIX, 201 and 230. The N. form 
of the surname is Atinthapijjdada; in the Bharhut sculpture PI. XXVIII and I.VII 
Anadhapedika; for the inscription below the sculpture see CftlLDERS in Academy of 
1874, p. 5S6; 612. 
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donation. The Master accepted the gift with thanks and celebrated in stanzas 
the advantages of a, monastery'. 

In those days SravastI was the residence of Prasenajit (P. Pasenadi), king 
of Kosala, and brother in law to Bimbisara^ There lived also a rich mer- 
chant, Migara^, whose son PQrciavarcU^ana (Pupiiavaddhana), became the 
husband of the virtuous VisikhS^ the daughter of Dhanamjaya and Suraana 
from Bhaddiya in Ahga-Iand*. ^Vhen she was seven )'ears of age, it hap- 
pened that the Buddha visiting Bhaddiya, perceived her predisposition to 
become a convert In course of time her family, migrated to Sakeu, and 
from this place she went, at the age of sixteen, to Srlvasti as the bride of 
Pflrnavardhana. .\fter her marriage she rendered signal services to Buddha 
and the Congregation; she was the means of converting her father-in-law, 
who previously was an adherent of the naked Jains, in consequence of which 
she was surnamed “die mother of M^ara”. Another merit, of hers was the 
erection of the monastery of PQrv^aroa (Pubbai^a) near Sravasti, which in 
splendour was inferior only to the Vihara built by Anathapujdika. Though 
^ese occurrences must have taken place several years after the stor}' of 
Anathapiijdika they are here briefly alluded to®. 

6. .\MRAPALi. jiVAKA. BUDDHA'S JOURNEY TO VAISAU. DISPUTE 
BETWEEN i\KYAS AND KOUYAS. DEAIH OF SUDDHODANA. 
ADMISSION OF NUNS INTO THE ORDER. CONVERSION OF KHEMA. 

Once upon a time, when the Tathagata spent the rainy season near 
Rajagrha, at the Kalandaka-nivapa^ in the Bainbu grove ■ — it may have been 
the second or third retreat or later — • it came to the notice of Bimbisara 
that there was in Vai^li a famous conitezan, named Amrapali (Ambapali, 
Ambapalika®). Being jealous of that city and wishing to emulate w'ith it, 
he resolved to produce in his own kingdom some courtezan who in accom- 
plishments would be superior to .Amrapali. Such a person was found in the 
girl Salavatl. .After some time she became jiregnant by Abhaya, the son of 
the King. She was delivered of a boy, who according to the custom of 
courtezans was exposed, but accidentally the Prince discovered the infant, 
and though unaware that it was his own son, he took the boy 'to tlie palace, 
called him Jivaka, and gave him a careful education’. 

> The seme stanzas, according to CV. VI, [, were uttered on another occasion, at 
the donation of 60 Viharas by a merchant of Ksjagrha. 

z .\ sculpture referring to Prasenajit in Ubarhut PI. XIU; cp. Cunsinohau p. 90. 

i Skr. Mrg&ra; Divy. 44; 771 wrongly Ulrgadhara Tib. 270. 

* In Dsonglun Cbaii. 28 she is named AourSdha, the asterism following on Visakhaj 
Tib. L. 1. c. 

S The name of the place is Bhadramkara in Divy. 123 If. The father of Dha- 
samjaya, MciK.laka, also excelled in virtue, as in fact the whole family. For die story 
of Mepdaka or ^{epdhaka see MV. M, 34; Divy. I. c. 

’ l-'or a fuller account sec Dhp. pp. 230 if. MV. VUl, 1$; Divy. 44, 77, 466; 
HARrv M. of B. 220 If. Tib. 1- 270: KoCKliiLL op. e. 70 IT. More references in 
Ed. MCllsk'S Glossary (JPTS of 1888) s. w. MigSramStl and VisSkhS. 

7 The N. Kalondaka-nivipa, e. g. Divy. 262; and Kalandaka-nivlsa. 

" Her history and prehistory is told in Par. Dt|). 207 (f., commenting the highly 
poetical stanzas ascribed to her, Thertg. vv. 252 — 270. Qj. Rockhili. op. c. 64! Tib. ll 
253, where she is represented as the mother of Prince Abhaya by Bimbisara. In Pali 
sources, the Comm, on Therag. ts. 64, and Par. Dip. 207, she has a son, the Thera 
Vimala-KonOanba bv Bimbisara; in the former |>.a5s;^c her name is indicated by the 
conundrum DumavhaYil, the king's byPaiidaraketu. .Abliaya's conversion told Majjh.N. Nr. 58. 

9 The story of Jivaka is told ItIV. VIII, i ; hlajjb. N. 1, pp. 368 IT. Cp. ROCKHUJ, L C. 
and Tib. 1,. 253, where J. is the son of BimbisSra, procreated in .ulallcr)-. 
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When Jlvaka, siimamed Komarabhacca* ha<l reached the years of dis- 
cretion, he went to Taksasila to study medicine under a renowned professor. 
After seven years of study he was perfectly skilled in the art and dismissed 
as such by his teacher. In course of time the young physician had occasion 
to show his eminent skill; he cured — not to speak of other cases — 
Pradyota the Cruel, King of L'jjayini, as well as BimbisSra, who apjiointed 
him to his physician in ordinary. 

On a certain day the Buddha happened to be troubled widi constipation. 
Jlvaka was called and by applying a most delicate purgative succeeded in 
healing within short the Lord from his diseased 

It was not only by this happy cure that Jivaka rendered himself useful 
to the Master; he presenteti him also two magnificent pieces of cloth he had 
received from Pradyota in acknowledgment of his medical services. TTie 
Lord accepted this gift, and, assembling the monks, gave them permission 
to wear a dress presented by laymen, but also, if they pleased, a cloth 
of rags^. 

During his stay in the Bambu grove in the third rainy season, the Lord 
received a deputation from the Vaisalians, imploring him to deliver them from 
a frightful pestilence which desolated their country. In vain they had sought 
relief by recurring to the 6 heretical teachers^, and now Uiey besought the 
Buddha to save them. 'IBe Master willingly acceded to their demand, and 
proceeded on a road, prepared by order of the King, to the Southern bank 
of the Ganges. On the Northern side of the river he was most respectfully 
received by the Licchavi nobles. No sooner had he set foot in the country, 
than the malign spirits that caused the disease fled away and the sick were 
restored to health. Having entered the citj', the Tathagaca uttered the 
Ratana-sutta’ and made numberless converts. jVfter receiving many pious 
gifts he returned to Rajagrha'’. 

Tiiree consecutive rainy seasons were spent by the Lord in tlie Bambu 
grove; in the fifth he sojourned near ^■ai»l^ in the Kt5;5g3ra hall of the 
Mah^lvana^ In that period there arose a dispute between the Sakyas and 
the Kojiyas about the water of the river Rohifll, which owing to an unusual 
drought was not sufficient to irrigate the fields on both sides of the river. 
The quarrel rose high, and a battle would have ensued, had not the Buddha, 
perceiving by his divine eye what was going on, hastened through the sky 


■ This answers to * Skr. Ksumarsbhrlya, but in Divy. 270 and 506 modified to 
KiimSrabhata. Komarabha^de, occasionally occurring in P. texts, looks like a misread 
Komdrabhacca. Rockhill’s rendering of Tib. GdMon-nus-gios I. c. is quite fanciful; the 
words clearly point to “therapeutics of eluldren", i. e. Kautnarabhrtya; see JAscKKE Tib. 
ling). Diet. s. w. 

< Albeit the I.erd had conquered death and disease by his having eradicated tlieir 
ultimate cause, vis. av'ulya, the consequences of bis former karman were not completely 
destroyed. Hence he was liable to human infimities. 

J According to Haarv M. of B. 249, these things occurred in the twentieth year. 

4 More about these worthies anon. 

5 The visit to VaiiUt is told mote circumstantially and with some variadoDS lit 
Mhv. 1 , 453! Hardv M. of B. 436; cp. Tib. I- 485, where the event is placed much 
later, in the reign of AjStaSatni. — The Raiana-Sutta (ed. Chji.BER 5 , JRA.^ of 1870, 
p. 318; Franktiuter, Handb. 85) has its counterpart in Mhv. I, 490 ff (Svostyayana-Gllhi). 

6 Among the donations mention is made hthv. I. c. of the Salavano. It was pre- 
sented by Goirngl, wiio had sent a patrol to invite Buddha to dinner; the same is told 
Tib. L. 1 . C. of Amraplll. 

7 The succession of places where B. is said to have spent the Retreat is differently 
given ; we follow the order in Bigaxpft. A really historical chronology is out of question. 
— MahSvana is characterized in BioaNPET I, 204 as a forest ofSsUrees; thus it appears 
to be identical with Salavana, the donation of Gosrvgl- 
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to the place where the parties stood ready to fight, and moved them to lay 
do\vn the arms. The eloquent discourse which he delivered at that occasion 
had the effect that he made many converts'. 

A short time after the event the Buddlia got the notice that his father 
was seriously ill. Without delay he flew with some of his followers through 
the sky to Kapilavastu. Having come into the presence, of the patient, he 
preached to him the instability of all things, so that Suddhodana reached 
the fourth stage, that of Arhatship, and, paying for the third lime in his life 
homage to his son, he entered Nirv3i)ak 

After the death of her husband, the Matron GautamI' desired to forsake 
the world and embrace a religious life. Therefore she went to the Lord, 
who was then sojourning in ihe Banyan garden, and asked to become a 
nun. But the Buddha refused, because he would not admit females into 
the Order, and returned to Vais^. 

Far from giving up her design, the widowed Queen and many other 
ladies cut their hair, put on yellow robes and went on foot to Vaisili. ^Vhea 
these ladies, covered with dust, with swollen feet, and bathed in tears arrived 
at the KQt^ara hall, they were seen by Anan<b, who, having ascertained 
the object of their journey, went to die Master and pleaded in their favour. 
At first the Buddha was unwilling to admit women into the Congregation; at. 
last, however, at the instances of Ananda, who remembered him of the 
motherly care of GautaraT, he gave his consent, but on the condition that 
the Matron should submit to 8 duties of subordination {gartidhamma). Gautami 
gladly promised to keep those duties ^ whereupon she with all the other 
ladies became nuns. 

iVlthoiigh the Master thus had ceded to the entreaties of Ananda, he. 
was fully aware of the dangerous consequences attending on the admission 
of women. “If no women had been admitted into the Order”, said he to 
Ananda, “the Good I.aw would stand 1000 years, but now chastity and 
holiness will not last long, and the Law will only stand 500 years”. His 
misgivings proved true by the subsequent events; the ladies, even Gautami, 
were now and then fretful, and some time afterwards, when the Lord sojourned, 
at Sravasti, some nuns moved the indignation of the public by their scan- 
dalous behaviourL 

From Vaisall the Tathagata went to Sravasti, where he spent the 6th 
rainy season. At the end of the Retreat he removed to Rljagrha. \\1iilst he was 
staying in the Bambu grove happened the conversion of Khema, wife to 
Bimbisara. In the pride of her beaut)’ she had never deigned to see the 
Lord, but on a certain day, when she was taking her recreation in the 
Bambu grove, she was brought by a contrivance of the King into the presence 
of the Master, who, to cure her from her vanity, produced by his miraculous 
power a female beautiful as a Nymph ftom heaven. While she was gazing 
on that apparition, he made it pass through the stages of youth, middle age, 
old age, and death. By that frightful sight KhemU was prepared to hear the 
lessons of the Master, and on hearing him utter some stanzas^ she at once 


‘ l>hp. p, Jjtj Jai. V, p. 4U. Cp. Hardy M. of B. 307. 

For detail! concenting C. see MOllcr in Par. Dip. p. XI. 
i As to those duties and the whole siory of the admission of G. see CV. X, t; 
cp. Hardy E. M. p. 157; M. of B. 31*: Rockhill op. c. 61. The iniititution of the 
Order of nuns took place in the 7th year according Tib. I.. 26S, nearly agreeing will) 
the chronology in Bicakdet. 

« Instances of indecent condoct are related CV. X, 9—27- 
} Par. Dtp. p. 133. V5.S. 66 — 70; cp. Dhp. vs. 347. 
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attained the first stage, or as odiers say, .Ajhalship Before her Arhatship 
she was tempted by Mara, but she happily overcame the temptation*. 

7. THE HERETICAL TEACHERS CONFOUNDED. BUDDH.'V 
GOES TO HEAVEN AND EXPOUNDS THE ABHIDHARMA TO 
DESCENT AT SSMKASYA. CINCA. DISSENSION IN THE CONGRE- 
GATION. BUDDHA’S STAY LN THE WILDERNESS. RETURN. PARABLE 
OF THE LABOURER. FURTHER EVENTS. PUNISHMENT OF 

SUPRABUDDHA. 

Among the opponents of the Lord stood foremost six chiefs of heretical 
sects {'rirthikas, TTrthyas, P. Titthiyas) to wit: Purapa Kassapa, Makkhali 
Gos^la, Ajita Kesakambaiin, Pakudha Kaccayana, Niganfha Nataputta, and 
Sanjaya Belatthiputta'’. Each of these teachers had numerous adherents, 
which did not prevent them from being jealous of the success of the Lord — 
the Sramana Gautama, as they were went to call him — , and everywhere, 
oft by foul means,, they tried to thwart him. One of them, Sanjaya liad been 
the teacher of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana before they became disciples 
of the Buddha. Both he and the other Tlrthikas had proved powerless 
against the pestilence in the country of Vaisali, so miraculously removed 
by Buddha. 

During the .stay of the Lord near Rajagtha it happened that a wealthy 
merchant of that place came in possession of a piece of sandal wood^. He 
had a bowl carved out of that piece, put it in a, balance, and raising it to 
the top of a series of bambus he said: "If any Sraraaija or Brahman be 
possessed of miraculous faculty, let him take down the bowl”. The 6 heretics, 
conscious of their lack of miraculous faculty, went in succession to the mer- 
chant and tried to get from him the bowl, but he refused. At that time 
Maudgalyayana and Pin^la-Bharadvaja saw the bowl and incited each other to 
fetch it down. Then Piridola-Bharadvaja^ rose up into the sky, took the bowl 
and moved thrice round the city, to the astonishment of the public. When 
it came to the notice of the Lord what had happened, he rebuked P. Bharad- 
vaja for such a display of superhuman power for the sake of a paltry wooden 
bowl. ‘‘This will not conduce”, said he, “either to the conversion of the 
unconverted, or to the advantage of the converted”. And he prohibited the 
monks in the sequel to display before the laity their superhuman power of 
working miracles. This prohibition did not imply that the Lord himself should 
refrain from working miracles, nor that his disciples were bound, under all 
circumstances, not to display their superhuman faculty. Very soon it would 

> Par. Dip. p. 126 ft. with the quotoiioa from .Vpadlsa there; cp. Dhp. p. 412. 

• See the beautiful verse* Therig. 139 ff. .Sairy. N. V, 4, iff.; cp. Caroline 
KoLEV, Women Leader* of the Buddhist Reformation, p. 3—10. The same story of 
conversion is told of Nandi; see above p. 28. Apparently another person is Ksemi, 
daughter to Prasenajit, in .Avad. Sat. VIU, 9. 

J In N, writings, Dlvy. XII and Mhv. 1 . 253, the names are Parapa-Katyapa or 
KtUyapa Pdrapa, Maskarin (roUirputra, Ajita Kefakambala, Kakuda Kliyayana, Nirgrantha 
jAitiputra, and Sahjayin Vairapfputra. Their tenets are described in Simafifiaphala-S. (Digh. 
N. I, Nr. 2 ; transl. Buxnolp, Lotus p. 448J: ep. Rockku.l op. c. p. 99 ff., in the Chinese 
version by Bunyiu Nanjio there p. 255; on Gosala Maiikhaliputta's doctrine viewed from 
the Jaina standpoint, see I.ruuan.v there p. 249. 

4 CV. V, 8; transl. SBE. XX, 78. Cp. Rockiiill op. c. 69, where the man’s name 
is Jyoti;ka, probably the Jotiya of Dhp. p. 231. 

5 This person was still living in the last years of .Atoka’s reign, according to 
Divy. p. 399. 
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appear that in order to confound the obstinate luthikas, a grand display of 
miraculous power by the Lord would be required. 

The heretics, finding no. encouragement for their tricks front Bimbisara, 
went to the King Prasenajit in &avasti, in the hope there to be more successfid'. 
'Ibe Buddha, knowing what was going on, and remembering that Sravasti was 
the very place where all former Budkos had shown ilieir greatest miracle, 
travelled to that capital and took his abode in the Jetavana. A few days 
after his arrival the great show would be performed in the presence of 
Prasenajit, the six 'nrlhikas, and an immense crowd The Master created in 
the sky an immense road from die Eastern to the Western horizon, and after 
ascending it he began performing a series of inimitable wonders; first aj>peared 
a reildish gleam, then a flood of light, glittering as gold, wltich spread over the 
whole world — phenomena similar' to those which the world saw wlien he 
took possession of the seat of Enlightenment. From his elevated place he 
preached tlte Law to mortals, and the people who beard him came to under- 
stand the four .Axioms. 

The sLx heretical teachers were confounded, and quite powerless, so that 
the Lord in full justice could declare: 'The fire-fly shineth as long as the Sun 
doech not shine, but as soon as the great luminary hath risen, the worm is 
overpowered by the rays and shineth no more”’. An attempt of Purana- 
Kasyapa to annul the cfiects of the tx)nrs miracles anti teaching was utterly 
unsuccessful, and in despair he tied a large jar to his neck, threw himself 
into the river, was drowned, aud went, as he deserved, to the lowest of 
hells, -Avici. 

It is a fixed law that all Buddhas after perfonning their great miracle 
resort to the heaven of the 33 gods. .After producing a shadowy likeness of 
liimself, the 'I'aihagata vanished, and went to heaven, in order to expound 
the Abhidhariiia to his mother Maya Since every day lie had to go 
his begging round on earth, he created a likeness of himself, that had to 
continue the teaching of die .Abhidharma during his own temporary absence. 

During , three months the Ijjrd stayed in heaven. \V'hen he was about 
to descend, Sakra ordered Visvakarman to construct a triple ladder, the foot 
of which was put near the. town of Samkasya (P. Saiikissal. Flanked by 
Brahma on the right, and by Sakra on the left, the Taihagata descended, and 
came down near Suiiikasya, on the spot where all Buddhas set their feet 
when descending from heaven. .A celebrated shrine has been erected on 
that very spot-*. 

From Sanikasya tlie Buddha went to the jetavana near Sravasti. The 
Tirthikas, more angr)' than ever at bis iucreasing fame and the loss of their 
own profits, now tried to obtain by slajuler what they could not effect by 
fair means. For that purpose they induced a young woman, Cifica’ by name, 
who was a lay devotee of their sect, to accuse the Sramaua Gautama of 
having had carnal intercourse with her. The wily woman succeeded, by 
feigned visits to the Jetavana, to arouse tlie suspicion of the public, and con- 
trived a means to assume the appearance of a person in a state of pregnancy. 


< Divy. XII ; ((raost. Ui'aNovv Inir. pp. 162 C); q>. KoctCHilL op. c. 79 ; BiUANTis'r 
I, 216 ff. 

> Cp. the expre.s.«ion Dhp. p. 338: 'llnhiyd suririiggame kliajjopauakasadiSS aliesaiii. 
3 Bujanoet I, 221 (T. Cp. Tib. I_ 272. 

■I Bii;,vKi>F.T I, 225 ff.; Ilivy. 401 ; Tib. 1 - 273: Rockku.L Dp. c. 8l ; Fa Ilian, Ree. 
pp. 47 IT-: Yoy. II, 237 iT. The ladder is represented at Ubarhul PI. XVII, central 
compartment, 

S Ciriva-Mariavika. 
lado-.Aryaa Reieorch. Ut. 8. 
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In the ninth month slie rendered herself at evening time to the place wliere 
the Master was in the act of preaching. There, in the presence of the 
assembly, she accused the Buddha of being the cause of her pregnancj-, and 
required that he should provide a place for her approaching conhnement. 

The Tathagata, interrupted in his teaching, answered with a roaring 
voice: “Sister, whether thy words be true or not true,, nobody knows but 
myself, and thou”. And in that very moment, lo! Sakra followed by four 
angels who were transformed into young mice came to the spot. The mice 
gnawed through the strings by which the wooden globe designed to give the 
appearance of pregnancy was fastened, and so the globe fell to the 
ground, crushing the feet of die wicked Cinc5. Hoot^ at and pursued 
by tlie indignant people, she at once disappeared in the midst of flames 
rising from the depth of the earth, and descended to the bottom of the 
hell Avici*. 

The eighth Retreat was held at the Crocodile-hill* in the Deerpark of 
the Bliesakala-forest in the Bharga country^. .At that time the Prince Bodlii, 
having just finished the palace Kokanada, sent a young Brahman to invite 
the Master with the disci|iles to dinner. 'ITie invitation being accejited, the 
palace was spread over with white cloth down to the last row of steps, and 
the Prince went out to meet his guest The Buddha came near, but stopped 
at the lowest step and refused to proceed fiirther. He cast a significant 
glance at Ananda, and the latter said to the Prince: “Let this cloth be re- 
moved, Prince. The Lord will not tread on a strip of clotli, for he h.-is 
compassion on the meanest thing”. Then the cloth was removed, the Tatha- 
gata went up to the palace, and sat down to partake of dinner \rith his 
followers. After finishing his meal, he edified the assembly by a discourse, 
and lay down the rule that the monks were forbidden to tread on cloth. — 
From Bharga country the Buddha set out for Sravasti'*. 

According to a S. tradition s, the Lonl spent the ninth Retreat at Kau- 
sambi, in the Ghosilararaa*. During his stay in this place there arose dejilo- 
rable dissensions among the brethren. One of the monks had infringed 
unintentionally a point of discipline, and was therefore accused by another. 
Tlie former protested. Some brethren took the p.irt of the defendant, others 
lliat of die accuser, and the dispute Iiecaiiic more anil more vehement. The 
Master tried repeatedly to allay the strife; he lolil the beautiful stoiy of 

' U)i]i. ]). 3yS; Jat. IV, jv 1S7. Ili.m, Kec. p. 60. Cp. PErje JA of 1895, 
pp. 200, ff. 

> Sini»umarn-i;iri, P. SomsurnSra^ira. SNmmmara U given ns an equivalent of 
tumb/iVa, and tlic i'orr«s]><»iding word in Skr. is decidedly net Delpliinus O-mgelicus in 
SuHrutn I, 305, for the animal li;is feel. 

i Tih. 1- 316 liM for HliesaknlA "the Peerpark of llie Vak^a Bhayanikarn"; nnil 
for IMli Bhagga ^wrongly Yagga. — In Bio.vnokt llic Slli Retreat iiniiiediately follows 
on the nbnde in .Srivasn, but CV. V. 21 the II. come* from Vaiidll. 

4 C\’. V, 22. 

5 BlclANlUIT I, 234. 

S I. c. ftliopin's garden. Cho^iia, in N. texts also Cho;ila, is one of the three 
ministers of Udayana (!'. I'dena). King of the Valsa country, in the c.ipital KauSamlit 
(Koiambi). L'daynna is a )>opuIar personage in Indian fable lore. .\s to llie Buddhist 
versitii; of his story see Dhp. pp. 155 ff.; Iiivy. pp. 528 (T.j Tih. 1,., 269, 276; his three 
wires were Siniavatl, Vnsuladatia, ami MagandiyS or 'ndikA. M. .’'vaniavarf, Aniipainii 
(apparently =» .S. Mflgandiya). the daughter of the licterotlox Makandikn, and, as known 
i'rora other sources. VdsavadattS. It w.as Ghojita who j>tcsente'l liie garden tn Buddha. 
Php. p. 167; Fa llinn, kec. p. ^ where liOOK’s (ihochira should be Ghorila; cp. Br.ni. 
SBE. XIX, 245. The name of the g.ardcn in N. sources i* usually Glio^avatSraina; 
Tib. L. 276, 3I<3. — Concerning the unbeliever Mftgaiidiya sec Mil. 1’. Mnjjh. N. 
I, soafT.; Dhp. 162; S. Nip. p. 157. 
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Diglmvu, the son of Dighiti, King of Kosala', but all his wisdom and kind 
reinoastrances were in vain. At last disgusted with such a state of things, 
and judging that good counsels would be squandered on such fools, he 
left their company, but not before uttering in the midst of the assembly 
some suitable stanzas ^ Thereupon he repaired to dte village of Balakaloo^- 
kiira, with the intention to devote himself to a hermit’s life. After a meeting 
with the venerable Bhagu he proceeded to the Eastern Bambu park (Pacina- 
VainsadSya), where Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila were livmg in the most 
perfect unity and concord. They cordially welcomed their Master, who 
gladdened them with a sermon, and then went farther to PSrilejyaka. There, 
dwelling in the Rakkhita grove, at the foot of a Bhadras3la tree, he felt all 
the happiness of a solitary life. 

Near that place, there lived a noble elephant who had experienced much 
inconvenience from the herd of elephants in his train. Tlterefore he had left 
the herd and came to I^leyyaka. He approached the Lord, provided him 
widi food and drink, and enjoyed his calm life, now that he lived remote 
ftom the crowd of elephants which had given him so much trouble. The 
Buddlia fiiLly understood the feelings of the animal, and gave vent to his 
feeling of sympathy in a stanza^. 

After dwelling for sometime at I^rfley)aka, the Lord went to Sravasti. 
In the meanwhile the seditious monks of KausarabI had received such 
signal marks of, disrespect from the laity in that city', that they resolved 
upon going to Sravasti to have the question, settled before the Master. 
Both contending parties having arrived at SravasQ laid tlie case anew 
before the Lord, who by pronouncing a lawful decision restored the concord 
in the Sahgba^. 

During the eleventh Retreat the Tathagata sojourned near Rajagrha. One 
day, when he was in the district of the Southern hills (Dakkhinagiril at the 
village of Ekanala, he saw the Brahman Bhiiradvaja superintending the 
l,abourers in his fields’. On perceiving the Buddha, the Brahman said: “O 
Sramaoa, 1 plough and sow, and by doing so find my subsistance. Do thou 
also plough and sow to live upon”. The Lord replied: “I, too, O Brahman, 
plough and sow, and by doing so find my food". The Brahman, surirrised 
at that answer, said: “I do not see, reverend Gautama, that you have a 
yoke, ploughshare, goad or bullocks. How can you then say that you, too, 
are a labourer?” Then the Lord said: “Faitli is the seed 1 sow; devotion 
is the rain; modesty is the ploughshaft; the mind is the tie of the yoke; 
mindfulness is my ploughshare and good. Truthfulness is the means to 
bind; tenderness, to untie. Energy is my team and l)uUock, leading to 
safety and proceeding without backsliding to the place where there is no 
sorrow”. 

The Brahman was so much impressed by tlie parable that he Irecame 
a convert and made profession of faith. 


■ .MV. K, 2; Jat. ill, 212, 4$9; Dhp. pp. 104 IT. 

* MV. X, 3i ep. Dbp. vv. 3—6: 32S— 330; S. Nip. Kliaggavisflija.S. vv. ci, 12. 
Cp. the Kliailgavijina Oatbis Mbv. I, 357— 3 S 9 . 

i detailed accoiinl of the diiiscnsions in Kauilmbl is contuioed in MV. X, I— 4; 
Dbp. pp. 103 (T. Cp. Jat. DI, p. 4k(>. The Parileya elepham is made mention of in 
JSL Mala XIX, 36, 

4 iMV. X, 3 ; on account with some traits wanting in MV. occurs Dbp. p. 107, 
agreeing with BlU-UNnuT I, 236. 

5 Sam. N. VII, 2, 1, and with some variations S. Hi|>. No. 4; tp. Prof, Rhys 
Davids, B. p. 134. 
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In the twelfth lainy season the Tx»rd stayed near the town ofVeranja'. 
A certain Brahman there came to visit him and became a believer. On the 
invitation of the Brahm.vn Buddha spent at Veraija the whole season, at the 
end of which period he took leave of the hospitable convert, and travelled 
all over the country as far as Soreyya near Taksaiila; thence to Samkasya, 
Kanauj, Frayaga, where he crossed Ganges, directing himself to Benares. 
From this city he travelled to Vaisali, where he took his abode in the 
Kfltagara hall’. 

The thirteenth Retreat was held in Sravast! and Calikaj the following 
rainy season was spent id the Jetavana^ where R!lhula, then 20 years old, 
received the Upasampada Ordination. In the same year the Master visited 
Kapilavastn. 

During his stay in the Banyan garden he had to endure a grave insult 
from his father-in-law, Sui>rahuddha^. One day as the latter was informed 
that the Tathagaia was about to go his begging round in a certain quarter 
of the town, he went out, after intoxicating himself with liquor, planted him- 
self in the middle of the street, barring the passage to the Buddha and vilely 
abusing him. The Master, quietly glancing at Ananda, uttered the prediction 
that in a week Suprabuddfia should be swallowed alive by the earth. Supra- 
buddha laughed at that prediction, and imagined that he might easily avoid 
his doom by remaining during a week in the tower of bis jialace, but he 
should experience dial no place on earth can afford shelter to the autlior of 
a wicked deed*. On the fetal day the earth burst open under his feet, and 
he sunk in the ab)'5s down to the bottom of the Avici hell as a punisliment 
for his wickedness”. 

8. THE YAKSA OF AUAVl. APPOINTMENT OF .AN.-^NDA. CON- 
VERSION OF ANGULIMALA. MURDER OF SUNDARI. AN.ATHA- 
PINDKA’S DAUGHTER. 

The Lord returned from Kapilavastu to the Jetavana monastery". Hence 
he proceeded to .^lavT, where he succeeded in converting a cruel Yak^a who 
was in the habit of devouring the children of that place. When the Buddha 
came in his presence, the momter received him nith contempt and threats, 
but gradually overcome by the meekness and patience of the Master, he felt 
softer feeUngs spring up in his breast, and at last he said: “1 ask you, 
Sramajja, some questions. If you are not able to solve them, I shall tear 
out your heart or fling you into the Ganges”. The Lord quietly allowed 

> In .Skr. the town is called Vairantl; Vairantya, P. Veraiijo, being the .Adj. Vai- 
rantas, in plur., is the name of the people and couniiy in Avad. K. L., 27. 

> S, Vibh. I, l i 4 - 

i Thus Biuanoet I, 24a In N. traditions Buddba spept the 12th rainy season in 
the POrvarama; the t3lh in the Jetavana; the I4tb in the SirnfapS grove near Naijika; 
Tib. L. 315. 

4 So llAJinY M. of B. p. 152 and p. 339, bat, coriously enough, he is colled p, 134 
the father of hlaya, just as in Tib. L. p. 234. 

5 Dhp. vs. 128. 

* Siiprobaddba was one of the five persons thus punished for a heinous crime against 
the Buddha or agmnst one of the latter's disciples, the four others being Devadatta, the 
youth Nando, the Yak^a Nandaka, and Ciuca; MU. P. lOI. 

7 It is perhaps to this period that we should refer the conversion of the Brahman 
Pokkbarasadi , in N. texts wrongly sanskiitized to Pu$karasarin, instead of Pau^arasadi. 
See AmbaJlha-S. and Tevijjn-S. (Dlgh- N. Ill and XIH); S. Nip. p. 112; cp. RocitHlLL 
op. c. 82 and especially the interesting SardflUlvadAna in Dtvy. pp. 611.- 659; Busnouf 
Intr. 305 ff. 
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the Yaksa to put the questions and immediately solved them to the satis- 
faction of the enquirer, who became a believer and mended his life .\fter- 
wards on the spot of that conversion a monastery was erecteiP. 

From Alavi the Master went to Rnjagfha, where he spent the J7th rainy 
season in the Batnbu grove. The lime of Retreat being over, he resumed 
his preaching all over the country, and came, after a short stay at Sravasfi, 
again to .^lavi. The 18th season was spent on a hill near Caliku; the fol- 
lowing again in the Bambu grove; the 20th in the Jetavana^. It was in tliis 
year that .\nanda was appointed as the Ixird’s waiter^. Another event of 
importance in that period was the conversion of .AhgulimSla or .\hgulimrdaka, 
a famous robber and murderer in Kosala. Undaunted by all evil reports, 
the Buddha went to the abode of the robber in the forest, and by his equan* 
unity succeeded in conquering the fierceness of tlie cruel Afigulimala, who 
not only became a convert, but in a short time attained .Axhatship, much to 
the wonder of the brethren*. The Master, however, showed them how 
Afigulimala by eradicating his sinful propensities had so rapidly reached 
perfection. 

During the stay of the Txtrd in the JeCavana another attempt was made 
by his heretical opponents to blacken his reputation. They hired some 
bravoes to murder the nun Sundari. The crime was perpetrated, and the 
body of Sundari thrown into a thjpket near the Jetavaua monastery. IVlieu 
the corpse had been found, the Tirthikas intimated that no other but Cjautama 
could be the author of the crime, but by an accident the real culjirits were 
found out, and the heretics put to shame* 

.\bout that time the pious .Anathapindika gave his daughter^ in marriage 
to tlie sou of a &iend of his in Anga. ^\s that friend was an adherent of 
the naked ascetics, Anathapin'lika, fearing lest his daughter would be shaken 
in her convictions, gave her a retinue of female attendants to support her 
in the true faith. When the young wife had come to her new home, she 
was requiretl by her father-in-law to pay her respects to the naked ascetics. 
Disgusted at the sight of these heretics, the young woman refused even to 
look at them, which much exasperated her father-in-law, but by keeping firm 
and by continually extolling the glorious virtues of the Buddha and the 
Sangha, she excited in her raother-in-law and other ladies of the town the 
eager desire to see the Lord and to hear him preach the Law. 

The Lord, who in the early morning surveys with his allseeing eye the 
whole of Jambudvipa, perceived what was happening in .\nga land. At once 

« For these ciuestions anti answers see Sarny. Jf. X, i*: S. Nip. 1,- 10. Cp. the 
account in Bicantiet {, 246. and the variation in Hardy M. of B. 262 IT. 

r AUvl Is the Skr. Aiavi, and undoubtedly the place designate as the ‘'Wood- 
village” in Tib. U 315, with a monastery where B. is said to have spent the aptli rainy 
season. It was situated between Kosala and Magadha. The monastery may be identified 
with the .'Vggtllava Shrine near Alavi, Saniy. N. VIU and CM. \T, 17, cp. at,- where we 
read that the l.ord went from Alavi to R&jagrha. 

J BlOASUKT I, 248 ff. 

t r. ufitffkaka, la .^kr. Buddhist writings upasihiyuka ; in other works u/ai/ASpin, 
upatthayika, updstkTUar. Cp. RoCKHII.l, op. c. 8S. 

S A more detailed account in UiUANDET 1 , 254; IIaadv M. of B. 249 IT Cp. 
Chp. 147; 3371 434; Mil. P. 410. The story of A. lias so rainy traits in common wi^ 
the Alavaka Vakfi’s that it is not strange to see how Tib. L. 315 ascribes to Angulimila 
— this must be meant by die Tib. A«j-cK7'»‘/*‘H“ndrcihe” — the erection of a monastery 
at A^lvI. 

v Uil. p. 43: Avad. K. L., 26, 70, where she is termed a paratvjHa. To her are 
ascribed Thcrig. w. 312 — 337; her bistory Par. Dip. 228 iT 

7 Two daughters of his, Siibhadda the Great, and S. the Little, are mentioned 
Intr. Ju. p. 93. 
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he Sew in the company of 500 disciples through the sky and alighted in 
the courtyard of the merchant’s house. All the inmates rejoiced to behold 
the Master and his disciples. Attentively they listened to his preaching, and 
the whole family along with many other people became converts. After 
leaving Anuruddha ,in Ahga to complete the work of conversion, the 
Buddha reverted to SrSvasfl*. 

After the narrative of the occurrences in the soth rainy season there is 
in the history of the Master “an almost complete blank” ^ For a period of 
23 years a summary of the Buddha’s proceedings is wanting, although various 
incidents may be held to fall within that period. In the Tibetan Life of 
Silkyamuni there is something like a chronological arrangement of events, 
but not a few of them belong, according to the Southern compilations, 
to earlier years. 


9. DEV.\DATTA AND AJATA&ATRU. CONVERSION OF AJATASATRU. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE S.\K.YAS. 

new period of stirring events, — whatever may be thought of their 
historical character — may be said to date from the death of Bimbisara and 
the accession to the throue of bis parricida] son Ajatasatru. This took place 
when the Buddha had reached the age of 72 years. 

.Already long before th^ epoch enmity had sprung up in the breast of 
Devadatta against the Lord, whose growing fame and induence filled him 
with jealousy^. By his supernatural power he won the favour of the Prince 
royal, Ajatasatru, and by that mighty protection he hoped one day to become 
the leader of the Congregation of monks. 

Some time afterwards, when the Lord, sojourning in the Bambu grove, 
was preaching the T^aw, Devadatta rose from his seat, and reverentially made 
the proposal that the Lord, on account of his age, should leave the leader- 
ship of the Congregation of monks to him, Devadatta^. But on this request 
he received, three times over, a flat refusal. From that moment Devadatta 
harboured evil designs against the Lord. 

In consequence of what had happened, the Master ordered the monks 
that Devadatta should be publicly denounced as one who had proved false, 
and whose words and deeds were not to be recognized as issuing from the 
Buddha, the Law, or the Congregation. 

The act of denunciation was carried out by Saiiputra, accompanied by 
a number of monks. The exasperated Devadatta went to Ajatasatru Vaidelu- 
putra and incited him to kill Bimbisara. “Do you kill your father, and 
become king”, said he, “and I will kill the Lord and become Buddha". The 
Prince lent the ear to the instigation of the traitor, and was about to carry 
his murderous plan into effect, when he was detected and brought before 


I A remukable Nonhem version of the story, in which Anlihapiailika’s daughter 
is named Sumlgadhs, occurs in Tib. ?- 283. 

> BiOANtirr I, 260. 

} For a fuller account of the growing enmity of Devadatta, his wicked deeds and 
punishment, we refer the reader to CV. VU, t — 4; Dbp. pp. 139?. Hardy M. of B. 
318 ff. Tib. L. 278; cp. RocKHiLi. op. c. 83 ff. Beal, SB£. XIX, 246 0 , Cp. also 
Sarny. N. I, p. t 54 i Ang. N. O, p. VII, 2. 5. 

4 This happened according to Ub. I.. 278 in the 25th rainy season. The reason 
adduced by D. that the Buddha was so old, is significani, as he himself was of the same 
age. Safinli to/. 
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the King, who magnanimously abdicated anil gave over the kingdom to 
Ajatasatru 

Then Devadatta went to Ajatasatru to secure for himself the Prince's 
support ill his design to deprive Gautama of life. Having got the consent 
of Ae ruler, the traitor hired i6 men to murder the Buddha. But when the 
bravoes saw tlie Lord, they felt themselves so overawed that they fell at his 
feet, confessed tlieir sinful intention and became converts. One man returned 
to Devadatt,a and declared that it was impossible to deprive the Lord of life. 
Devadatta now took to another means to accomplish his criminal design. He 
watched the moment when the Lord was walking in the shade below the 
Grdhrakuta mountain and hurled down a large piece of rock to crush his 
enemy. But two mountain peaks came together and stopped that rock, so 
that only a splinter caused the Lord’s foot to bleed. I'hen the Master, 
looking up, said to Devadatta: “Foolish man! great is the demerit you have 
produced for yourself”, and to the monks: “Devadatta lias here conunitted 
one of the deadly sins that bring with them immediate retribution"*. 

When the monks heard of the nefarious attempt of Devadatta, Uiey were 
much affected and made loud recitations to protect the Lord, but he allayed 
their fears, saying: “It is impossible that one should deprive the Tathagata 
of life by violence. The Tath.igatas reach e.\tinction in due and natural course". 

A last attempt on the Lord’s life was made by Devadatta by means of 
the elephant Nalagiri, whom they maddened and then let loose in the.carri:^e 
road of Rajagrha. No sooner had the infuriated animal come into the 
presence of the Lord, than he was pervaded by a sense of benevolence issumg 
from the Buddha, and lowered his trunk. Some edifying words of the 
Master were sufheient to wholly subdue the elephant, that took up the dust 
from off the Lord’s feet, sprinkled it over his head and quietly retiretP. 

.After these events Devadatta made an attempt to stir up discord in 
the Sahgha*. He persuaded Kokalika, Katamoraka-tissaka, Khaodadevi-putta, 
aud Samuddadatta® to go with him to the Buddha in order to request that 
a life of more severe ascetism should be prescribed for all members of the 
Congregation, viz. to live as hermits in the woods; to beg lifelong for food, 
without ever accepting an invitation; to clothe themselves in cast off rags; to 
dwell at the foot of trees; to abstain from fish and meat The Master 
refused to accede to these demands, and declared that he left libert)- to 
those who wished to live in such a manner, but that he would not make 
those rules obligatory for all monks. 

Devadatta, who had expected this refusal, made it a pretext for agitating 
against the Lord. He gained over to his part)- 500 Vnian monks from 
Vaisilli, who having recently entered the Congregation, were ignorant of the 


> Wc know from other sources (hat Bimhisira was murdered by AjStaiairu 1 Digb. N. 
I, p. 83; Divy. p. aSoi Harwv M. of B. p. 318; Tib. 1 - 184: Kockhill op. c. 89—91. 

> or anati/nriia-lamma, coinciding with live of the six a/'M/i.inai. They 
are mitugliala, pUugh., afakatagh., MituffUJa, and faaghaMfJa; S. Kip. j). 40; cp. CHILDERS 
s. vv. pahtanaiiiariyaitimmam and aiki/kanam. The corresponding Skr. terms of the 
5 An.vntaryani arc given Vyu. 5 '**• Wassiliek B. 240 has Anantarlyx — Any one 
guilt)' of such a crime, should not be ordained, and, if be is a monk, be expelled} 
MV. I, 64—67. 

3 Cp. RocKiiiu. op. c. 93; Beal SBE. XtX, 247. 

'4 Sanghabeda. The tale — supposing it has an historical basis — is misplaced, 
since all connection between Devadatta and the Master was broken olT. 

s Evidently the same as the 3 Saki-as Kokalika, Katamoraga, Tisyo, Khopdadravya, 
and SSgaradatta of Tib, L. 266. Whether Kbapdadevipulta is identical witli Khapdadeva 
in Sarny. K, I, 3, 10; II, 3, 4, is not clear. 
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rules, and thus he created a schism. /\fter he had gone with these followers 
to the Gayasirsa hill, it happened that he was preaching and saw Sariputra 
with Maudgalj'iiyana in the assembly.. On the erroneous supposition that they 
had joined his party, he inviterl Siriputra to deliver a sermon, as he 
himself felt tired and wanted to sleep. Sariputra and Maudgalyayana now 
addressed the assembly and ]>revailed upon the 500 schismatics to return to 
the Buddha. When Devadatta, roused from his slumber by Kokalika, heard 
what had happened, the hot blood issued from his mouth. 

'I'he wickedness of Devadatta could not remain unpunished, and the 
Master accordingly declared to his disciples that the man who had thus been 
swayed by his bad passions was iloomcd to remain for a Knlpa in states of 
sulTering and punishment'. .And be, once so wise and virtuous, so bright 
with glory, went down to the deepest of hells, to be reborn after a Kalpa 
as a i’rat) ekabuilillia, named .Atjhis.sara, or as others say, Devaraja*. 

King AjStasatni, having killed his father, felt the pangs of conscience. 
In his anxiety and doubts, he consulted the si.x Tirtliikas, the ad\ersaries 
of the Lord, but their teachings disappointed him. Then on the advice 
of Jivaka, the physician, he went to the gre.nt spiritual physician, the Tatha- 
gata, and owing to the words of wisdom he heard from tlie Master's lips 
he became a convert to the true faith A 

EHiring the reign of .Ajatasatru, in the 7th year, the Sakya-race met 
with a sad fate. King Prosen.ajit of Kosala had a son VidQdabha, by 
Vasabh.akkhattiya, the natural daugltier of Mahanaman, the sat:cessor of 
Sudclhodana in Kapilavastu, an<l of a sl.ave giri. It was by deceit that Vasabhak- 
khattiya had been afSanced by the Sakyas. When the. trick afterwards was 
discovered, and VidSdabha had been slighted by the Sakyas, he resolved 
to take revenge. With the assistance of the commander-in-chief Digha- 
Karayana he dethroned his lather Prasenajit, who fled from SravastT and died 
soon afterwards. Vidudabha now marched against Kapilavastu, in consequence 
of which the whole Sakra chin was extermin.ated. He himself, however, 
miserably perished, along with his Kosala company, by a sudden floods. 

In the N. version of the story Vidud^ha is named Virudhaka, his mother 
Malika*, and the cominander-iii-chief Dirgha-Carayana. Jn spite of other 
variations, the main features of the tale are the same" 


• Apayika ntrayikn. There are 4 AjiSyas: naraka, licll, ptirgalory; petalaka, the world 
of spectres; asuraloka, the world of demons; Hraarkana, (lie stale of brute; see Ciiildkrs 
s. vv. In i,al. V. *38 the number of Ajidj-as is three. 

’ Mil. P. Ill ; Dhp. p. 148; b£AL..SBE. 048; Rockiiill op. c. to;; Hardy M. of B. 
338. Pa Ilian, Kcc. p. te, saw in .brSvastl the very s|>ot where Devadatta went down 
to hell. How he c.ime in IvrSvasti U left unexpliincH in ihe N. iraditions, which, 
indeed, represent him as continuing his wicked aiicmpts after the conversion of Ajataitalru. 
.Allhissara means “Ihe Lord of 16’’ (of course ka/i$). 

i Saniahlmph. S. in different versions; cp. above p. 32, note. The rcapiicaranee 
there of Puropa-Kliyapa, nottvithslanding his previous death, has nothing in it to sur- 
prise us. l-'or what kind of hisiaikal value the Buddhist authorities attach to such tales, 
is egreglously exemplided by the fact that the six heretical teachers reappear on the 
scene in the days of Xagasens and the King Menander — as busy .and mischievous as 
ever; Mil. P. pp. 4 ff. 

4 Jat. IV, pp. 144 ft Dhp. pp. 2 i6-s*$; cp. Harov M. of B. 2S3. 

i Saur.FNER, Tib. L. *87: MdlinL Both renderings of Tib. Phreiig-can are ad- 
missible, phriHg answering to Skr. mala. 

* Tib. I- 1 . c.j Kockihll op. 75—79; its— taa. Malikl, the flower girl — the 
spelling in the texts is Mollikn — is not unknown to the I'Mi writings os one of Pra- 
senajit’s queens, but she is not the mother of Vidndabha. For her history see Jflt. Ill, 
405 ft Cp. IV, 437; Ud. V. l; MB. P. 115: 291; Sarny. N. Ill, I, 8; Dhp. p. 317; 
M. of B. 285. Another MatlikA is the wife of llandliula; Jflt. IV, 148; Dhp. 2lS. A 
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10. EVENTS IN THE L.\STYE.\R. AJ.\TAi\TRU AND THE VIIJI.ANS. 
BUDDHA LE.VVES R.\JAGFHL\. JOimNEY TO B.\T.ALTGR.\MA. 
CROSSING OF THE GANGES. AMRAP.ALl. H-LNESS OF BUDDHA. 
STAY .\T VAI.i\LI. DE.ATH OF i\RIPUTRA AND MAUDG.ALY.WANA. 
MEAL .\T CUNDA’S AND CONSEQUENT SICKNESS. ARRIVAL AT 
KUSLNAR.^. instructions to .\NANDA. CONVERSION Ol' SU- 
BH.\DRA, PARLNIRV.AI^A. CRENLATION OF THE CORPSE. P.ARTITION 

OF THE RELIC’S'. 

When the Lord had reached his 79th year and was sojourning on tlie 
Grdhrakfita near Rrijagrha, Ajiitasatru intended making war upon the Vrjians 
of Vaisali, Before carrying his designs into the effect, he sent the Brahman 
Var.^akSr.a to the Buddha with his respectful greetings and the humble demand 
to be informed anent the issue of his undertaking. When the envoy had 
come into the presence of the Tathagata, and delivered his message, the 
Master ;isked .Auanda whether the Vjjians were living in concord, and whether 
they were virtuous and religious in their conduct On the satisfactory answer 
of .Ananda, the Buddha turned to Varsakara and said: “So long as the 
A’rjians behave themselves in such a laudable way, their prosperity will in- 
crea.se and not decline". 'Phen Varsakara intimated his conviction that the 
King of Magadha would be powerless against the A'ijians and departed. 

One day, after e.xplaining to his disciples the merits of morality, mental 
concentration {samiidfii) and wisdom, the Master said to .Anauda: “Come, 
Ananda, let us go to Ambalatthika”*. And the I.ord went with a large 
company of monks to that place. After staying there for a short time, he 
proceeded to Najanda, where he took up his abode in the Pavarika Mango 
grove, repeating the lessons he had given on the Grdhrakuta. 

From Nslandii the Lord proceeded to Pa)ali-grama. There he pro- 
nounced in the re.st house to the laity a discourse on the merits of the 
five moral precepts. Before leaving the village he predicted that one day it 
would become the mighty city of I^taliputra, but at the same time that three 
great dangers would befall it^. 

^Vheu the Lord came to the Ganges, the river was brimming. Whilst some 
were looking for boats, others fur rafts, the Buddlu vanished and at once 
stood with the whole company of monks on the opposite bank. He continued 
his journey to Kojigrama, further to Nadika, everv'where repeating his dis- 
course on morality, mental concentration and wisdom. From Nadika he con- 
tinued his journey to Vaisall, where he sojourned at the Mango grov’e of 
Amrapali, teaching and exhorting his disciples*. 

When lire courtezan .Amrapali heard that the I-ord had arrived and was 

similar, though not the same figure is Mslint. reliom as the daughter of Krkin, Mhv. I, 
pp. 300 IT. 

> Chief source of the following narrative is the Mahsparinibbana-S. ei). by Cittl.USRS 
JRAS of 1874—1876 i transl. by Prof. Khvs lUvms in SBE. XI, in whose Inir. p. XXXV 
ttie parallel passages are eolle^ed : Chinese versions mentioned ]>. XXXVt ff. For the 
Tibetan versions see RoCKiliU. op. c. p. 123 (T. Cp. Beai. SBF_ Xl.\, 23® F. Bir.ANDF.T 11 , 
1—95; Hardy M. of II. 343 IT. AViKOiscn Mam und B. iiji. 4J— 86. 

) lletwcen Kijagrha and Xalands; see Cti. Mfi.LUt in Jin'S s. v. 

3 At that time Suntdha (answering to a Skr. Sunttha) and Var^akitra were building 
a fortress to check the Vrjians; Ml’X. I, 26; MV. VJ, 28; Ud. VlII, 6. Cp. ROCKHILL 
op. c, 127, note. 

4 'I'o this period may be referred ibe question of Visuddiiiinali to the Master in 
the Grove of Amrapali, related Mhv. II, 293. 
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staying in her Mango grove, she went with a splendid train in her carriage 
to near the entrance of the grove, where she alighted to proceed on foot to 
tlie place where tlte Master was. After hearing his edifying lessons, she invited 
him with the monks to come next day to her house in order to take the 
meal. The invitation was aocepte<L On the same day the Licchavi grandees 
came with the same invitation, an:I when the Tatli3gata told them titat he 
refused because he had already accepted the invitation of Amrapilli, they 
could not but acknowledge that they were outdone by the courtezan. 

On the following day .\inrap3li entertained her distinguished guests, and, 
after the meal, she presented her grove to the Congregation having for its 
chief the Buddha'. 

From ValsSll^ the Master went to a village in the neighbourhood of 
that city, Belma, where he spent his last Retreat. There a severe illness 
befell him, but by a strong effort of his will he recovered soon; yet he felt 
that now at the age of 8o years his end was approaching. One day after 
the rainy season he walked with Ananda to the CapSla Shrine. He intimated 
to his disciple tlat, if he desired he could through his miraculous power 
remain in tlie same existence for a Kalpa, but Ananda, whose heart was 
possessed by Mara, did not understand the hint and did not beseech the 
blaster to remain for a Kalpa. Not only .\nanda, the Buddha himself was 
tempted by Mara, urging him to pass away from existence. The Tathagata 
replied that he would not die until his law should be firmly e.stablished, and 
when the Fiend remarked that the Law was already established and widely 
spread, the Lord answered: “Be content, Fiend, the final extinction of the 
Tathagata shall take place ere long. At the end of three months hence the 
Tathagata will die”'>. 

After sta)ing at that place some time, explaining to .\nanda many 
matters connected with the Law, the Master proceeded to the Kulagara hall 
in the Mahavana. ’I’hcre, too, he was untired in exhorting and teaching the 
disciples. The same he did in the following stations of his journey. 

It was about this time — if we may trust a N. tradition — that Sari* 
putra died, and immediately after Maudgalyayana^. A S. account assigns to 
their death nearly the same date, a week after the Buddha had spent the 
rainy season in Beluva*. According to another N. tradition again, the two 
chief disciples died shortly after a visit to Devadatta in hell^ 

When the Buddha had reached Pava, he resided there in tlie Mango 
grove of Cunda, the smith. This man invited the Master to do him the 
honour of partaking of a meal at his house next day. The invitation was 
accepted, and the smith prepared the meal, consisting of rice witli cakes and 


< In MV. VT, 30 U is (0 Koiigrima Ibat the e«aneun came to invite the Buddha. 
The transposition is, perhims, due to the consideration that he could not properly 
sojourn in the grove of AmrapSll, before having received it in donniion. Cp. Beal 
op. c. 353. The grove is mentioned Fa Hias Kec. p. jz. 

* MV. VI, 31 coQtaiiu the meeting of Buddha with Sbnha (Stha), the generalissimo 
of the Licchuvis, and (he conversion of the latter, but this event probably belongs to a 
former period, though in Beal op. c. 3$8 it likenUe immediately follows on the meeting 
with Amrnpall; cp. Tib. L. 368. 

3 Cp. the redaction in Divy. Chap. XVTI, where the lA)rd is represented as staying 
in the Ku|Sgara hall near the bank of the Monkey lank (Markaiahrada). Cp. Beal 
op. c. 367: Wlvdisck 1. c. 

4 Tib. I.. 289. 

5 liiGANDET II, 9 — 26. There, is much confusion in that account; should we read 
there Vaiisii and MahSvana for ^avasil and Jetavana? 

S ROCKIItLL op. C. 110. 
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pork. ^^lIeD the Lord had come and was seated, he took for himself dte 
pork, leaving to the disciples the other food. After the dinner he desired 
Cunda to bury what was left of the pork, because no one in the world could 
digest such food except the Tathagata. Soon after it the Buddha was seized 
with a violent attack of dysenter)'. On his way to Kusinara ' he felt extremely 
weak, and, wishing to sit down, he coounanded Ananda to spread out the 
robe for Itim, and to fetch him some w-ater to drink. Ananda went to the 
stream which had just become muddy by passing carts, and found it to his 
astonishment clear and limpid*. Gladly he returned to the Master, who drank 
of the water. 

.\t that time it happened that a young Malta, Pukkusa^, a disciple of 
Ajara KHlJma's, passed the road from Kusina^ to Pava. On seeing the 
Lord, he approached him, and recorded how on a certain occasion Ajlra 
had proved by his example what incredible degree of composure and power 
of abstraction can be reached by one who has renounced the world. The 
Tatliagata, having heard the story, told a much more wonderful case from 
his own experience, so that Pukkusa declared that now he had lost his faith 
in .Al^a, and became a convert to the true faith. Forthwith he directed some- 
body to fetch a pair of pieces of gold cloth. When the pair was brought, 
Pukkusa oftered both pieces to the Lord, who took one for Iiimself, the 
other for Ananda^. 

After this occurrence the Master proceeded to the river Kakultha, where 
he took a bath. Then he crossed the river and went on, preaching, to the 
Mango grove, and thence to a grove in the hfalla country, the ITjiavartana of 
Kusinara , on the other side of _the Hirapyavati. There between die twin 
Sal trees a couch was spread by Ananda, with the place for the head to 
the North, and the Lord laid himself down on his right side, like a lion, 
witli one leg resting on the other*. 

The last hours before the Lord’s Parinirvapa were spent by him in 
useful counsels and instructions to Ananda. Among other topics he spoke 
of the four places which the pious believer ought to visit with feelings of 
holy reverence: the place where the Tathagata is bora; the place where he has 
reached perfect Enlightenment; the place where for the first time he proclaims 
the Law; the place of his final extinction. He dilated on the merits of pil- 
grimage* to those places and declared: “They who shall die on such a 
pilgrimage, shall be reborn after death in the happy realms of heaven”. 

On the question of .Ananda what ceremonies were to be performed after 
his demise, he answered that die disciples should not trouble themselves about 
it, because there were enough believers in the highest classes of society who 
would not fail to honour the remains of the Tathagata, in the same manner 
as one honours (he remains of a' Cakravartin. And he described to Ananda 
the ceremonies perfonned after the death of a Cakravartin. He added that 


> Skr. Ku^iiiagora, *nagarf, and KuSanagara; see Pet. Dici. a. vv. 

> It is doubiful whether (his sircam is (he Kaka((hl or Kukuttha, as Hardy 
M. of B. 3561 Biuakdet n. 39, and Rockiull op. c. (34 have it. We shnll meet with 
the K. iinon os the river where Buddha bathed; cp. Ud. Vltl, 5. In Tib. L 291 it is 
the Ilirariyavatt nliere he bathes. 

S Cp. Tib. L. 29>. The “young” Malta must have been at lea.<it 65 years of age, 
his teacher having died 45 years ago. 

4 little further on, vs. 52 of the text, (he Buddha is said lo be clad with both 
robes; herewith agrees Tib. L 291. 

} This is the posture of Ibe images which represent Buddha’s Nin'Spa. — Cp. for 
this passage and the sequel Beal SBE. XIX, a86 ff. 

* Cp. Ang. a. 11, p. 120 . 
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four kinds of men are worthj- of a Stupa: a Tathagata; a Pratyeka-buddhaj 
a disciple of the Tath5gata;_and a Cakravartin 

After these iostructioDS .Aoanda was painfully affected by the thouglit of 
his impending separation from the Master, and weejiing he went into the 
Vihara', but the Lord sent for him, comforted him, and praised his virtues 
in the presence of the brethren. 

When the Lord had finished his discourse, .\nanda emitted the opinion 
that it would hardly become the dignity of the Tathagata to die in so small 
a town situated in a waste, uact of country, and that one of, the 6 great 
cities, Campii, Klijagrha, Sravasti, Saketa, Kausombl, or Benares’, would be 
a fitter place. But the Master showed him that Kusioara, being in former 
times tlie royal city of Kusavati, was the most becoming place. Thereupon 
he ordered .Ananda to go and inform tite Mallas of KusinarS that in the 
last watch of the night the final extinction of the Tathlgaia would take 
place, and to invite them not to let pass the opportunity of seeing the 
Tathagata in his last moments. ’ITie Mallas, on receiving the message, hastened 
to the place where the lA)rd was lying, and were admitted in his presence. 

Now there lived at that time a. heretical monk, named Subhadra fSu- 
bhadrla). Having heard that the Srainana Gautama should attain to final 
extinction in the last watch of the nigh^ he felt a longing to visit the Buddha. 
He went to the place where .Anauda was and asked for admittance. The disciple 
refused, out of care for the Master, but the latter ordered him to admit 
Subhadra, who was not come to annoy him, but from a desire of enlighten- 
ment Subhadra accordingly came into the presence of the Lord, and after 
hearing an edifying discourse, more especially on tlie eightfold Path and the 
four stages of the path to Nirvaija, bec.ame a convert. He was the last 
disciple whom the Lord himself converted. In a very short time Subhadra 
reached Nirvana^. 

The last moments of the Tathagata were taken up with exhortations to keep 
faithfully to the rules of the Order, which after his demise would be to them 
in his stead. Further he gave indications concerning their future behaviour, 
and asked them whether there was any one among the brethren who hail 
some lingering doubt as to the Buddha, the Law, the Congregation, or the 
four stages. There was none, as the Master knew full well beforehand. 

Then the Lord spoke these words to his brethren: “Now, monks, I have 
nothing more to tell you but that all that is composed is liable to decay. 
Strive after salvation energetically!” These were the last words of the 
Tathagata’. 

Thereupon the Lord entered into the first stage of meditation (DhySna); 
from that he passed into the second, the third, the fourth, successively. Out 
of the fourth stage he entered into the stage of the infinity of space; thence 
into the stage of the infinity of thought; thence into the stage of nothing- 
ness; thence into the stage of neither consciousness nor unconsciousness; finally 
into the stage in which consciousness has wholly passed awny”. 

Then .Ananda said to Anuniddha: ‘•'I'he lA>rd is dead, Anuruddha!” 


> In Ang. N. I, p. 77 only tun; a TatliSgata and a Cakravartin. 

> I( is not dear what is here meant with this term. 

3 The 6 cities, though not named, also occur io Tib. L. apt. C|>. snnoagirl, Vartt. 
on Vaqini Vm, 4, 42. 

4 It is likewise said in Tib. L. 293 that Subhadra dies immediately after having 
attained Arhatship; so, too, Voy. U, 339. Cp. Rockhill op. c. 13S. 

5 Somewhat different in Voy. 1 , 341. 

6 These stages ore also represented as certain immaterial worlds. Cp. Tib. L 292. 
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“No, Anaada, die Lord is not deati: he has reached the stage of complete 
unconsciousness". 

Now tlie Lord passed &om the stage of complete unconsciousness into 
that of neither consciousness nor unconsciousness; thence into the stage of 
nothingness; thence into that of the infinity of thought; thence into that of 
the infinity of space; further into the 4th, 3d, *d, ist stage of meditation, 
successively. Then again he passed into the ed stage, thence into the 3d, thence 
into the 4th stage of meditation. And immediately on passing out of that 
stage lie was e.xtingiiished. 

The death of the Lord was. attended with an earthtjiiake and thunder- 
strokes. Brahma Sahampati and Sakra, as well as .\nanda and .Anuruddha 
uttered a])prupriace stanzas. Some of the monks who were not yet com- 
pletely emancipated from passion wailed and lamented: “Too soon has the 
Lord died; 'I'oo soon has the Light gone out in the world!" But others, 
more advanced, bore their loss with resignation, because they knew iliat all 
composite things are impermanent. 

.\t the end of the ni^t Anuruddha sent .Ananda to infonn the Mallas 
of the Master's decease. WTien the Mallas, who then were assembled in the 
Council hall hearil the tidings, they, with their wives and children, gave marks 
of deep sorrow, and oniered the attendants to gather in Kusinara perfumes, 
garlands, and all sorts of musical instruments. When Uie mourning crowd 
had come to the spot where the body of the Lord lay in the Sala grove, 
they past the day in paying honour to the remains of tlie Tathugata with 
dancing, hymns aud music. This was repeated on tlie following days iiulil on 
the seventh day the corpse was carried by 8 Malta chieftains, among a rain 
of heavenly Mandarava flowers, to the shrine called Makuta-bandhana, where 
the funeral pile was raised. 

MTien four Malta chieftains tried to set the pile on fire, they were not 
able to do so. In their amazement they asked Anuruddha the cause of that 
unexpected case. He informed them that the pile would not be set on fire 
until the arrival of Kasyapa the Great, who was just travelling on the road 
from Pava to Kusinara, with a company of monks. And, in fact, Kasyapa 
was coming, as he had heard, from an Ajivaka monk, who had picked up a 
Mandarava flower, that “the Srainana Gautama" died a week ago. Kasyapa 
hastened to the sjiot where the funeral pile had been raised, and there he 
with his company ceremoniously walked thrice round the pile, and bowed 
down at the feet of the Lord*. No sooner had this act of piety been per- 
formed, than tile pile caught fire of itself*. 

As soon as the fire had consumed the body of the Taihagaia, with 
exception of the bones, .and a rain from he-aven had exlinguislied the flames, 
the Mallas paid honour to the relics with dancing, singing and music, with 
garlands and perfumes. 

\Vhen Ajfitasatru heard the tidings that the Lord had departed this life, 
he fonvarded a claim for obtaining the possession of a jiortioii of the relics. 
'i'he.Licchavis ofVaisili asked for themselves the same prerogative, likewise 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu^, the Bulis of AUakappa, the Kojiyas ofRamagrama, 
the Mallas of PIva, and a Brahman of Vethadipa, all of tliem promising to 

> BlCANDET II, SS has some details regarding the feet of Buddha; cp. Mhr. I, 67, 
where the feet me described as rakravaralakfiiaii. 

s A Northern account closely agreeing in Mhr. t, 64 ff. 

J These had been exterminated by Vi^clabba, but in Buddhist writings the dead 
are apt to reappear as often as their presence is needed. The revival of the famous six 
Tlrthikis is a similar case in point. 
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erect a Stupa over the relics. At first the Mailas of Kusmua were uawilling 
to give away any part of the relics, but by an impressive speech of the 
Brahman Droi?a (Dooa), who reminded them how Buddha had alwajs 
taught forbearance, and by his counsel n> divide the relics into eight equal 
portions, so that Stupas should rise everywhere to spread the belief in the 
Buddha, the parties were soothed. They entreated Dro^a to divide the relics 
into eight equal portions, and so he did, keeping for himself the um over 
which he built a shrine'. 

After the event came a messei^er of the Mauryas of Pippalivana to ask 
for a portion of the relics. No portion being left, the Mauryas had to con- 
tent themselves with the coals, over which they erected a shrine 

Thus there were then 8 StOpas: in Raj^ha, YaiillT, Kapilavastu, 
AUakappa, RSmagrSma, Vefhadipa, Pava, and Kusin3rk, besides the shrines 
erected by Drona and the Mauryas. 


In the preceding pages the principal facts in the legendary life of the 
Buddha have been commemorated A disquisition into tlie historical or other 
elements entering into its composition lies beyond the scope of tliis manual, 
wherefore we must refer the reader to other worfcs^ 


PART m. 

THE LAW OF THE BUDDHA. 


1. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

tVhen the Buddha had taken possession of the seat of full enlightenment, 
he evolved from within two formidas, ever since revealed by him to all 
beings, and represented as the fundamental truths of his teaching. Tliese 
formulas are the four Ar)'asaty3ni'' and the twelvefold Pratityasamutpada. 

The four Satyani, L e. Axioms or Certainties, summarily denoted by the 
four terms duifkha, suffering, samudaya, cause, itirod/ia, suppression, and 
praiipad or mdrga, path, way, slate it as undeniable that there is suffering; 
that suffering necessarily has a cause; that in order to suppress the evil 
one must know the right way*. 

It is not difhcult to see that these four Satyas are nothing else but the 
four cardinal articles of Indian medical science, applied to the spiritual healing 

< In Divy, 3S0 the Dropasiapa was erccied by Ajataiaini. It may be surmised that 
the term dnnaitufa has given birth to the Itrabnian Uropa. BCSNOUF hitr. 373, note, 
is of another opinion. 

> Ttie partition of the relies is told much in the sane manner in the N. version ; 
see Kocekill op. e. Cp. also Beal SBK. XIX, p. 325—334. and I'a Hian Rcc. chs. 
XXVm and XXIV. with W. IX. 

J More especially to NexanT’s UgmJe ifu Buddha and OLnr.NVEXU’s Buddha; hii 
Lift, hit Doetrint, his Order, in which the problem has been treated , if not with uncontro- 
vertible results, at least with considerable skill and great learning, 

4 These are taught by all Buddhas; see e. g. Tberag. vs. 492. 

5 The theme is worked out in the first sermon addressed to the 5 mendicant friars 
MV. I, 6 , 19; l.ol. Y. 540; and in other passages, e. g. .Ma^jh. H. I, p. 48. 
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of mankind, exactly as in the Yoga doctrine'. This connection of the 
Aiyasatyas tvith medical science was apparently not unknown to the Buddhists 
themselves, for in LaL V. p. 448 we find immediately after the announcement 
of the discovery of the ttvo formulas the significant words: “utpanm vaidyaroja^ 
^mocakah saniadu^khdikya^fpratisthapako nirvdnasukhe, nisannas Tathdgaia- 
garbke Tathagalamahddharmardjdsand’ . And agmn p. 458: 

ciratiire jlraloke k)eiaryi<lhi,)rapt<lite | 

vsiiyaras (vain samutpannah sarvavya<lbiprampeakah D 

The second formula, the Concatenation of causes and effects, the twelve- 
fold FratItyasamutpSda or causa! production, otherwise termed "the 1 2 Nidanas 
(causes)” is intended to lay bare the root of evil, and stands to the 4 Satyas 
in the .same relation as Pathology, (Nidana or Nidana-^tra), to the whole s}’stem 
of medical science. The terms of the series are: avidya, ignorance; satit- 
tkdras, impressions; vijMna, clear consciousness; namarSpa, name-and-form*; 
saddyatana, the six organs of sense; tparia, contact (of the senses with exterior 
objects); vedand, feeling; /rsnd, desire; updddm, clinging, effort^; bhava, 
becoming, beginning of existence; jaii, birth, existence; jaramaranam, 
iokaparidnanadulikhadaurmaiiasyopaydsal), old age and death, sorrow, lamen- 
tation, pain, grief, despondency*. 

It seems probable that the w'hole series, in which the difference between 
the post hoc and the propter hoe is utterly ignored, is, like the corresponding 
Yoga tenet, stating avidyd to be the ultimate cause of duhkka^, an imitation 
or adaptation of some ancient cosmogonical myth, poetically describmg the 
creation, and the destruction of the world, i. e. the successive stages in the 
dailv jjhaenoinena, beginning when Ught emeiges out of darkness, the world 
out of chaos, up to the end of day after its troubles. A similar adaptation 
is the Pratyaya-sarga of the S^khya, the very name of wliich suggests some 
connection with the Pratltya-samutpiida. The connection, however, is not 
such as to warrant the assumption of a mutual dependence between the 
Buddhist and the Sahkhya series; we only surmise that both systems derive 
fironi a common remote source*. 

When we try to connect the twelvefold fonnula with cosmogonical 
notions, we arrive ai the following conclusions. Avidyd, ignorance, is the 


I Ii. g. in Yogasulia II, 15, (romm.: “yalha cikiiss&lsirara caturvyOhani: lOgo, 
rogaUctur, aiogynui, bbai^ajyam ili, evam iclom a).i iSsiran calurvyflli.mi eva, Unlyatha; 
sanuiirah, samsirahenir, inu'k^, inokjopSya ili. Tairah diihkhabaliuin'.i saiiisSro lieyali j 
pratihlnapurnjayoh samyogo heynlicluii; iaiiiyogasy.'uyaiiliki nivriiir liftniun; liSnopflyah 
Mmyagdartanam". Cj>. Sarva4. Saiigr. p. 180. Hcncc follows (hat ihc activity of I'Wn'/'//, 
which being an evolution of fraJiSna belongs to fralrH, ceases at the nivrjti of the 
union; in oilier wonls: the activity of the BuJ.iha cease: at Nirvana or N'irvfti (which 
looks like 1111 intemionaf subsiiiuii in for NivTtiib 

» I. 0. all physical nnJ mcniftl pliaenomcna, Uie same as fapohea .S. Nip, p, 95, 
and consequently = mTtyo. In an iileafisiic system like Buddhism ihc ]ihaenomcna arc, 
of course, no realities. Hncc every human boily consists of an aEgregaie of physical 
and mental elements, of Ihc 5 Skandhas, such a being can be designed as nTtmajufn. 

3 '['he tlefinilion Majjh. N. I, p. 266 is: ya vftianTxtu nandJ, tad vfaddntttin as to 
the 4 Vpadinas, see there p. 66; cp. p. 51, and Sa'ny. K. It, p. J. 

4 SiV. I, 1: l-il. V. 442 ff. l otus p. 109; and the references in CitiLuxRS s. v. 
falUi-aiamupyUJa, and l>liarii>a-S. XIJI, note. 

5 Yogas, 11, 15: “dubkliani era sarvai'i vivckinali", on which the Comment: “tad 
asya mahato duhkUasamudilyasya fratkavaiTJam avidya: cp- H. 4= “avidyil k^etram 
utiaresSin". 

0 It is not in the Pralvaya-sarga, hut in the Saf.khya theory of creation that there 
is a partial p.arallelism to be discovered between the Buddhist and the Sai'ikhya system; 
as follows: 
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state of not-knowing, of steep. An allusion to this state of mao is found 
in IaI. V. ji. 458: 

ciraprasuiitam iman lokam umahskondhltvaeuijilutam | 
bhavsn prsjnspradipena saniarthati protibodhitum || 

Man at hist awaking enters into a state of half-consciousness; his mind is 
affected by vague impressions {sa^kiras) before he has reached tlie state of 
clear consciousness. Then the phaenomena appear to him, and the activity 
of his organs of sense commences. By the contact of the organs with some 
exterior object (either real or ideal) a ceitain feeling or sensation is produced. 
Feeling leads to the wish Urtnd) of getting what seems desirable, and that 
w-ish, steadily increasing' produces a strong clinging and effort to bring about 
a state of tilings differing from the present state. So a new state begins, 
and immediately after the process of becoming, of transition, the new exi- 
stence springs to light, lliat existence, having a beginning, must also Itave 
an end, which is ushered in, so to say, by all kinds of misery*. 

I'he Northern Buddhist know more than one explanation of the process. 
The next approach to the interpretation just proposed is that prevailing in 
the Karmika school->. It can be formulated as follows: from false knowledge 
spring delusive impressions; from these, general notion^ from them, particulars; 
from tliera, the six seats of the senses; from them, contact; from it, definite sen- 
sation; from it, desire; from it, embryonic existence; from it, actual physical exi- 
stence; from it, .all the distioctions of genus and species among animate things; 
from them, decay and death. According to another theory^ the series represents 
tile history of human life, in twelve acts; a history beginning ad ovo or even 
arelier, and ending with decay and death. The root of all is .■Vvidya, i. e. the 
error of deeming transient things to be permanent; from error spring Satpskaras, 
affections, temporary dispositions, as love, hate and infatuation; from them 
springs \'ijnana, incipient consciousness of the embryo; from this proceeds 
Namarup.-im, i. e. the rudimentary body consisting of ndman, earth and the 
other three elements, and rupa, formA Thence proceed the Sa'.iayatanas, 
organs of the senses; when tlie organs come in conjunction with Name-and-Form, 
there is Sparsa, contact. Thence follows Vetbna, feeling, sensation; then 
arises Tr$nu, longing (for renewal of pleasant feeling and desire to sliun what 
is painful). lienee L'padana, effort, beginning of action; then Bhava, state 
(of merit or demerit). Then comes Jati, birth, i. e. llie aggregation of tlie 
5 Skandhas. On birth will follow decay, death, etc. 

A recent discovery® among the frescoes of the caves of Ajaijia lias 

.AiplyS paralL Pradhana 

Sainakira* „ Uuddki 

V>}Aana „ Ahaniklra 

N'aroarO)>ain „ TaomStrlsi 

(^ailayaianain „ IndriyOfi. 

« UfSJSna also means •‘fuel’". 

> For a totally dilTerent translation and explanation see' Prof. Rhys DaviRs and 
OLDR.SBRR'i ill SBE, .XI, pp. 75 ff., and the latter's “Buddha" (Engl, transl. p. asCfT.); 
Childers in “lire and ^says of Colcbroke” II. n. 453; Bibandet I, 93. Ctx .also 
Beal SBE. XIX, i6t. 

J lIoDiisoN Kss. ]v 79. The Nidanas with exception of the first and last term ore 
called the 10 Kannans, .Acts. 

4 Mentioned by Covindananda in the Tlka on Brahina-SQtra p. 549. 

i Hodgson 1. c.: “thence proceeds an o^anised and definite, but archetypal body, 
the seat of that consciousness". 

® By L. .A. AVaddeli., to whose juper “Butidha's Secret from a sixth century 
Pictorial commentary and Tibetan Tradition" iu JR.AS of 1894, p. 3O7 and Buddh. of 
Tib. 105 — 121, we refer the reader. 
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brought to light a picture which pourtrays the Xidiuas in concrete form. 
This picture, supplemented by its Tibetan versions and its explanation by the 
r./anias, shows unmistakably a diagram of Human Life. This agrees with the 
theory known to Govindananda, notwithstanding discrepancies in the rendering 
of some terms in the Wheel of Life. Whether we may see in it ‘'a complete 
authentic account of human life from the absolute standpoint of the earliest 
Buddhist philosophy'" does not seem to he beyond ail doubt. This much, 
however, is plain that the purport of the PratTtya*.samutp 3 da is to show how' 
all evil, death &c. ultimately springs from Avidyi. Formally tliis does not 
differ from the Yoga axiom: “Avidya is the germ from whiclt the whole mass 
of evil proceeds", but the sentiment underlying the phrase is another. For 
the Yoga philosopher has a craving for permanency, he is a SAfyatavOdin. 
Hence alt that is impermanent and changeable is to him an eviP, and there* 
fore he seeks after true knowledge, the right insight that the purusa is in 
reality not affected by its union with prabrti, and that it is only avidyi, the 
wrong notion, about that union which is the cause of evil and grief. 

The tAvo fundamental formulas, to which may be added the stanwi "Ye 
dhamma hetuppabhava^, do not presuppose the belief in retribution and rebirth, 
the Karman theory, nor do they contain anything decidedly opposed to it 
The same can not lje said of the Buddhist doctrine regarding the Atman, 
self, soul, individuality. 

A concise and clear exposition of the three principal contending theories 
regarding .Atman is found in’ Pugg. P. p. 38^. These theories are the 
Saesatavada, the Uccbedavida, and the doctrine of Buddha. The first holds 
that the soul is truly existing, both in this life and in the life to come; the 
second, that the soul is truly existii^, but only in this life; the Buddha 
teaches that soul is not truly existing, neither in frtis life, nor in the life 
to come’. 

The categorical and absolute denial of an aiman is endently in conflict 
with the common Hindu view of karman, which is based upon the assumption 
of tlie existence of a souL Therefore the Buddhist could not adopt the 
theory in their own system without modifications. The shape which the dogma 
has received under their hands is admirably described by Chii.ders*: “When 
a man dies the khanctha.s of which he is constituted perish, but by the force 
of his K.amma a new set of khandhas instantly starts into existence, and a 
new being appears in another world, who thou^ possessing different khandhas 
and a different form is in reality identical with the man jast passed away, 
because his Kamma is the same. Kamma then is the link that preserves the 

» Waddei.i. op. e. !>. 370. Carious is the interpretation of bhnva. It is “pictured 
by n married woman; and the I.Stnas explain the picture by saying lliat she is (he wife 
o? die individual whose life-history is being traced”. Cp. laiihajantli purijam 

Samy, N. I, p. 37. This explains, to a certain extent, how sahjantuii and Janita, 8kr. 

(l.al. V. 541) “natural impulse” are nearly synonymous with itinb'i, Dh.-Soiigani 
1059, where biata, however is not taken in a realistic or material acceptation, as may 
be inferred from t3l2, where bhava/anha is explainetl as "ye bhat’tsu bhafacekan^le", and 
bhavaditfki 1313 as "hkavittmi atiit ea leit rati evarSpS dillkP'. 

a Tlie phrase yaJ nmefam JuUkam is Buddhist also, e. g. 8ainy. 11 , p, 344. 

i So above p. 35. 

4 Cp. Dijh. X. I, pp. 13 ff., 35 IT. anri Sarny. N". Uf, p. 005. 

5 Cnu.r>F.RS s. r. ueekeJa has the following remark: “This doctrine was hold in 
gre.-tl abhorrence by the Buddhists, being directly nnlt^nislic to the whole spirit and 
scheme of Buddhism''. This is not very clear. If the HtthtJavaJa, admitting the existence 
of the soul, albeit only for this life, strikes at the root of the transmigration theory, 
tlien Diiddliism, denying the existence of soul altogether, does so with double force. 

b Diet. s. V. k/iaMdko. 

Indo-Aryan Research. III. 5. 4 
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identit}' of a being through all the countless changes which it undergoes in 
its progress through Satnsara”'. 

Such a theory, it will be admitted, is beyond the reach of human reason, 
but that is no argument against its appropriateness in the original system of the 
creed. For Buddhism is professedly no rationalistic sjstem, it being a super* 
human {uHarimanussa) Law founded upon the decrees of an omniscient and 
infallible hlosier, and in such a creed mysteries are admissible. A somewhat 
greater difficulty arises if we wish to reconcile the maxim sarvam anityam, 
"all is impermanent”, with this theory; for if all is impermanent, the Karman 
can not be productive ati infinitum. Yet, even this difficulty can be got rid 
of, on the assumption tliat the phrase is only a certain way of speaking to 
denote that all is changeable except the ideal link connecting the successive 
stages of being. It is less easy to account for such examples of punishment 
as are related of Cii\<;a and others, who are represented as being swallowed by 
the earth and going down to hell before the eyes of all present Does this 
belong to the mythology of the creed? If so, why should not the Karman 
theory pertain to the same category? 

'ITie more we try to remove the difficulties, the more we are driven to 
the suspicion that original Buddhism was not exactly that of the canonical 
books. If we suppose that the teaching of the founder of the Order was 
free from mythology and the Karman theory, we get a system intelligible, 
seif-con-sisteut and perfectly apt lo lead persons possessing a contemplative 
bent of mind, by means of a dignified and harmless solitary and cenobitic 
mode of life, to the blissful state of calm beatitude, called Ktrvaija*, a state 
only surpassed by the final Nirvapa or Farinii^'Ina, when all suffering is 
absolutely and for ever at an end^. 

Whatever may be our doubts about the original form of Buddhism, it 
is certain that the dogma in question made part and parcel of tlie whole 
system of Dharma before the great bulk of the canonical books were com- 
posed, The hypothesis that in course of time some elements were incorporated 
into the creed to which originally diey were forei^, does not involve the 
belief in a radical change. In our view Buddhism was from the very be- 
ginning issentially such as we find it in the Tripitaka; a creed aptly charac- 
terized* in the following words: ".As a philosophy. Buddhism thus seems to 
be an Idealistic Nihilism; an Idealism which, like that of Berkeley, holds that 
"the fruitful source of all error was the unfounded belief in tlie reality and 
existence of the external world”; and that man can perceive nothing but 
his feelmgs, and is the cause to himself of these. That all known or know- 
able objects are relative to a conscious subject, and merely a product of 
the existing through the ego, for the ego, and in the ego^. But, unlike 
Berkeley's Idealism, this recognition of the relativity and limitations of know- 
ledge, and the consequent disappearance of the world as a reality, led directly 
to Nihilism, by seeming to exclude the knowledge, and by implication the 
existence, not only of a Creator, but of an absolute Being”.” 

> For a scholiistie exposition of (he ihcon' see MIL P. 40 ff. Cp. Hardy M. ofB. 39 (S If. 

a I. e. the upHJiteia- or so-ufitii/iusa Nirvajja, the pvanmukh of the Hindus, whereas 
the final N. is aiiHpUditein-, see OiilDFits a. v. The definition of aHUfSttitna nittana- 
dhatu in Itiv. p. 38 is wrong, and in glaring conflict with the words in the stanza there : 
OHUpadistsa pava jamfarSjtiiS yamhi nirup/hanli bhavani taUasa. 

3 Cpi WassuleF B. 94. 

4 By Waddell, op. c. p. 384. 

5 Tills is Vedanta. 

f Nihilism is tersely expressed in S. Nip. p. 203; "naUAi aJjhattaA ea taJuddhS ra 
USati fassa/d'; cp. p. 194: "naululi niisaya lareun egAa^. 
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2. THE ELEMENTS OF EXISTENCE. K.\RMAN. THE RO.\D TO 

deli\t:r.\nce. 

E\'ery organized being consists of Name and Form. The former denotes 
all mental or internal phenomena; the latter, all physical or external phe- 
nomena'. Nciman generally includes four of the live Skandhas, viz. vedana, 
feeling; sahjnd, notion; sa^skdrds, mental dispositions, and vijildtta, clear 
consciousness, discrimination. Rdpa comprehends the four elements (mnhd’ 
M&idni): earth, water, hre, air, and every form springing from them*. 

It appears from this enumeration that Namarupa and the 5 Skandhos 
are coextensive terms. The definition of the mental Skandhos is attended 
with considerable difHculties, owing to the ainbiguousness of most terms, and 
the loose way in which they are used. Not to go farther than the Pali 
texts, we see how' sannd, notion or first perception, and vedana^ feeling, 
sensation, form each a separate Khaodha and at the same time occur as 
two subdivisions of the Samkhara-kkhandha. This, however unlogical, is not 
inexplicable, pro^'ided we do not assign to Sankhlra the meaning of “dis- 
crimination", as Hardy has done. The first of the 52 Samkharas is pkassa, 
touch, contact, whereas the sentiments as fear, joy, shame fire, are likewise Sain- 
khuas; which would be impossible if the term had the meaning assigned to 
it by Hardy-i. Sainkharas are, in our opinion, passing impressions, mental 
dispositions, comprising both intellectual affections and sentiments. Hence 
the first step in the line of Samkharas is contact'; the second 
feeling; the third saniiA, notion (e. g. of (UfTerent colours); edand, thought, 
intention; vianasikdra, attention; jToiiindrijfa, vitality*; ciltekaggald , concen- 
tration of the mind; vitakka, consideration; viedra, deliberation; and so on*. 

Vihndna, clear consciousness, has 89 subdivisions, and comprises clear 
consciousness of what is transmitted by the organs of seeing, hearing, smel- 
ling, tasting, touch, and the sixth sense, manas; farther the clear consciousness 
or discrimination of what is good, bad, or indifierent. In the latter case the 
term denotes spontaneous or instinctive moral discrimination^ 

Tile N. definition of the four mental Skandhas* is, shortly formulated, 
as follows: VijAdna is clear consciousness of what is going on in our interior. 
From it in combinadon with the Rupaskandha springs vedana, feeling of what 
is pleasant, painful, &c. San/Sd is the disdnet notion of an object, by which 

’ Cji. .'salapatha-Brahmana XIV, tl, 4, 3. 

* MV. I, 6, 36. Ub. Sang. 1309 adds a fifth, vu. asahihiUa dkaUt. In Saoij'. N. 
II, p. 3 ib« four Skandhas are veaaytd, mAiiS, pkasta, and manaiiiSra. The usual N. 
enumeration of .the 5 Skandhas is; rS/a, vedanS, so^JSa, tamtiara, vi/Aana; see Bitikouf 
I ntr. 511, but Sainkara on Brohma-S. II, 2, 18, Dhanna-S. XXU, and .Saivad, Saiig. p. 20 
follow a diflerent order, a circumsiancc connected with the variance in (he definitions 
of (he terms. — A scholastic enumeration of (be tweniy-eight-fold RQpakkhandha occurs in 
Vis. M.; SCO Childers t. V. rff/um. — On the iSDhaius, principles or properties of primary 
substances, see Dharma-S. XXV and the references there. How these are connected 
and how imcoDRCCted with each of the 3 Skandhas, see Dhatuk. P. p. 2; cp. p. 51 f. 

i In Vyu. S 104 &c. are siimily colled -ai/asiii diannai, mental conditions. 

4 Somewhat differently Mil. P. 60 ff. 

5 Cp. Lh. Sang. 295. 

4 Abhidhamma-Sai'igaha, cited by Childers Diet. p. 4 SS f°r die whole series; Dh. 
Sang. 338. Minor differences in the lernis and in the order may be iclt unnoticed. The 
list in Vyu. I. c. contains 94 terms; cp. Hardy M. of B. 404 IT. Dhanoa-S. distinguishes 
Cittasamprayuktasamskaros, 40 in number, from 12 Cittavi]irayuktasoamsk(ras. XXX, XXXI. 

r The enumeration of the subdivisions in Hardy M. of B. 419 ff. Cp. the extracts 
front Vis. M. and Abhidh, Sang, with CtiiLDESS p. 577, The list much shorter Vy'U. S loS* 

s Sarvad. Sang. p. 20. 
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we are enabled to recognize the object. Samskaras are affections, temporary 
mental or moral dispositions, having their motive in 7iedana; to them belong 
the kleias (defiling passions') as love, hatred, itc.; the upakleias (secondary 
klesas)^ as pride, conceit &c., piety and impiety^ 

The aggregation of the five Skandhas constitute the pudgala, puggala, what 
we would call the individual, but what in the ideaUstic system of Buddl^ism 
is a being without real individuality, .\lthough the Skandhas constitute the 
Pudgala, it is explicitly asserted that neither separately nor conjointly they 
are the Pudgala j. 

The cause of the aggregation of the Skandhas i. e. of birth and rebirth, 
is Karman. Hence it is said: “It is Name-and-Form whicli is reborn". We 
have seen that Nilma<rup.'i is coextensive with the 5 Skandhas*. The passage 
through a succession of existences, transmigration, bears the usual name 
of SainsSra. 

The Karman is supposed to have no beginning, but it can have an end. 
The means of attaining that end, of destroying the working of Karman is 
the Eightfold Path, a.s the Master set forth in his first discoursed 

According to tlic stage one has reached in one’s course towards Deli- 
verance, Nirvana, there is a fourfold division. 'I'hose who are, walking in 
this path of Sanctification in four stt^es are called, respectively: Srotaapanna, 
Sakrdagamin, Anagamin, Arhat (i^K: , Sotapanna, S^ada^min, Anagamin, 
Arahn I, and with a common designation Sravaka, Savaka, disciple. Each of 
tlie stages or path-divisions is subdivided into a higher and a lower degree, 
the tnarga, magga, and its phala, result, fruirion^. 

The Srotaapanna is he who has entered the first stage {srotaapalti, 
sotdpaiti), the neophyte. He has got rid of the first three bonds of human 
passion, smuyojana'’-, the doors of the states of punishments, apaya, are 
shut for him. 

The Sakrdagamin is so termed because he will once be reborn in the 
world of men. He is not only free from the first three bonds, but has in 
addition reduced to a minimum rdga, affection, dvesa; P. dosa, hatred, and 
rnoka, infatu.ntion*. 

The Anagamin is he who has freed himself from the first five or lower 


> UUurms-.^i. LXVI, note. 

2 The number in Dharma-S. LXIX is twenlyfonr; olher sources as Pugg. P. II, 1—9 
give only twenty; sec Dharma-S. I. c. note. 

i Mil. P. 35 IL; cp. 61, where ihe expression eiaera fatggcdo may not unaptly be 
rendered with “somebody”, but in an idealistic, i. e. nihilistic sense. 

4 How the process of rebirth is going on, is minotely expounded Mi). P. 43; 72:77. 

5 See above p. 23. The I^li terms are: sammS-<iUfU, i.-takiaf/a, 

man/a , t.’ii/Ti’a , e.-fiiyiina , x.-mA', t.-ianioi/lii ; in Skr. samyae-drili, t-’SOukalfa, 
i.’tarmanla, a.-S/Jtia, r.-rwftf. MamadU. Definitions Db. Sang. 297—304. 

Cp. lluaNOtT, Intr. $19. The Fivefold Path, /oAmagrAr comprises Nos. I, 2, 6, 7 

and S of the eight; Dh. Sang. p. 21. 

<> Sec Chii.deks s. w. and thalam; cp. Uic.vNnET 1, 1 53. For the four saints 

and their characteristics see Vyu. $$ 4o. 4fi>' and cp. Beal Cat. p. 191; cp. Minayep 
R ccherches T, 217 IT., where sectarian views also are noticed. 

7 Viz. di/lhi or saikayd-tlhi, heresy or the heresy of individuality; vidkitcka, seep- 
litism, and lUabbataporamaia. observance of superstitious rites. Ahg. N. 11, p. 238; Dh. 
Song. (002—1005; tlhamia-S. LXVTII. There are several classes of SroiaSpannas; the 
lowest is he wbo will be reborn 7 limes at most, called saptairdMava/^rama , P. 
stttfaiiiai/uparama, Vyu. S 46; CriLDEHS s. t. paramo; tulamiu/a, P, kolamtola, one who 
will be reborn 2 or 3 limes; Pugg. P. p. I6; -Ang. N. p. 233; Vyu. 1. e. Cp. Dharma-S. 
cm, note. 

S Synonymous with Sak. is EkaSijiH, corrupted in Skr. to Ekaailrita; Pugg. P. p. 16; 
Aiig. N. I, 233 IT. Vyu. S 46. 
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(tJzaraMd^Tya, P. orambhagiya) bonds* and will not be reborn on earth or 
in a Kiimaloka, but in a Brahinaloka. 

The Arhat is he in whom the causes of moral infection* are exhausted, 
the impurities washed away, the Kle^s^ rejected; who has fulfilled his task, 
laid down his burden, removed all bonds^, obtained the four kinds of trans- 
cendent faculties^. He is no more subject to rebirth^. 

One who, without having entered the first stage, is in possession of 
those conditions upon which the commencement of sanctification immediately 
ensues, is called a Gotrabhu’. Such a previous stage, which is, so to say, 
the court-yard of Holiness, is known to the N. Buddhists by the name of 
(lotrabhumi'*. 

Those who are walking in the four paths in their progress towards final 
beatitude rank as true Aryas in cootradistinctiun to the pro/auum vulgus, 
die Prthagjanas. Their power far suqiasses that of common mortals, which 
is nothing strange, as the notion that transcendent power is attainable by 
man is prevalent among Hindu sects; the Yogin more especially is, to vulgar 
apprehension, a worker of miracles. Further on we shall have occasion to 
revert to this subject. 

The object of the .\rya is to reach Nin-ina’. It is impossible within 
a sliort compass to refer to all the opinions emitted on the subject; it would 
fill a volume. We will, therefore, limit ourselves to the main points. 

In the first place we must distinguish between the secondary Xirvaria 
and the final or absolute one. The former Nirvana, attained by -\rhats in 
this life, is virtually the same as tlie Jivanmukti of the Vedantins. It is 
specified by the addition of upadisesa or sa-upddisesa in Pali, upadhisesa with 
die N. Buddhists*", i. e. having the residuum of a substratum. 

The second or final, absolute Nirvatja (niripad/iisesa, P. anupddisesd) — 
in case of the Buddha usually styled Pariuirv'ana — can only be reached 
after death. By it all suffering ceases, completely and for ever, and in so 


■ To wit the 3 specified shove, with kamar^a, altachmeul, and patigha, antipathy; 
Majjh. N. I, p. 432; Ang. N. U, p. 238; somewhat different in Dh. Sang. 1460. Cp. 
Divy. 533; 553; Vyu. $ 109. — - Five classes of .AnagAmins are enumerated Pugg. P- 
p. t’o f. Vyut. S 46: cp. CHlLlrrJts s. v. anagitm. 

» Asraza, P. Tuava. Their number is three: iSma; tiai/a- and avi/jatava; or four: 
the foregoing with aildiiion of heresy; UcknoL'F liur. 823; CxiLUcas s. v. asavo. 

i 1. B. besctti:ig evil propensities of the mind, 10 in number; enuiueruted DIi. Saiig. 
1548; with some variations in Lai. V. p. 59 (where we hare to read rago for roga)-, 348 
(r. rafo, artd add 349. 

4 Not only the lower, but also the ^\z\icr tfirMvaikSgTya , P. uddhamlhagiya) ; see 
CHllDtas s. V. lamyKputii; the list in Db. Isaiig. >460 shows variations. Cp. Vyu. $ 109. 

5 PafisaBii/udCi; more about (his terra in the sequel. 

^ The character and qualities of the four degrees of Saints arc fully described in 
MU. P. 102 IT. Cp. Vyu. S 46- — The fourfold division of Vogins is; Prathamakalpika, 
Madhubliunuica, Prajiialvotis. and Atikraniabhavaniya; Yogas. Ill, 50, Comm. 

7 l*ugg. P. p. 13; cp. OllI.DF.AS s. V. 

8 Wassilusf U. 239. 

9 Synonymous terms ore Mirvfti, Nibbuti; Amrta, .Ainata, and otliers. The terms 
are known also to other Indian sects, with a different shade of meaning. The usual term 
intheVog.-i is Kaivalya;, in the Vedanta, Mukti, Mokfa; in the Nyaya, Apavarga; 
in the system of the ^iva-monks, Duirkhanta. lo Caraka tV, 5 occur as synonymous 
•with "final rest": HhU, anrta. brahman, nirvana. 

Vyu. S 95; UURNoiV Inir. 590; Chiiuiebs s. v. ufaJitest, where the remark that 
mrufadhi'ii with the S. Buddhists a distinctive e|>ithet of the Arhat, must be coupled 
with what the same author says s. v. ufaJti: “the term aim^dhi may also be applied 
to one who has attained anupfldisesa-nibbana, has ceased to exist". Now the N. Buddhists 
use nitHfadhi exactly in the latter sense, and yet they arc blamed by the author! On 
the confusion in Itiv. p. 30 see above p. 50. 
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far ic may be extolled as a blissful state, and as eternal, amrta [amata). 
Does it imply a complete cessadon of consciousness? It does, of course, if 
we draw the logical conclusions from the fundamental principles underlying 
the creed*. But not every one draws logical conclusions, and it would seem 
that even in the bosom of the Congregation diere reigned some uncertainty 
anent the point in question. ITiis would not be very wonderful. When the 
brethren repeatedly heard how the Buddha was conscious of all occurrences 
in his former births, some of them may involuntarily have been led to be- 
lieve that memory, consciousness survives after death. We may understand 
how in order to prevent fruitless discus.sions among the brethren the Buddha 
is represented to have laid down the rule that the question: “Does the 
Tathagata exist after death, or does he not?” is one of those questions 
that must be set aside as useless and remain unanswered*. 

Practically, Nirvana means a happy death without fear of rebirth. If 
so, how then can the Buddha be said to have conquered Mfira? Because 
he conquered, not, indeed, physical death, but the abject fear of death. 
The meaus of bringing about that result, consists in representing death 
as something extremely btissfiil. 


3. SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 

The striving for NirraQa requires a good deal of constant spiritual 
exercise, meditation and contemplation, such as with insignificant variations 
are practised by all Indian ecstatics. 

As a preparatory to soaring into the higher regions of thought, must be 
considered the bhSvanS, cultivation, cherishing of the sentiments of maitfi, 
benevolence, kanma, coini>assion, mudita, cheerfulness, and u/eksd, indiff- 
erence, equanimity, 'fhesc four Bhavanas, identical in name and character 
with those of all Yogins\ are otherwise termed broAmavikara , living in the' 
spiritual world, and P. appamaAna, Skr. apramdna*. 

Sometimes a fifth Bhavana is added to the four Bralunariharas, to wit 
the Asubhabhavana, realisation of the loathsomeness of the body, but in this 
case bhavana means conception, realisation; synonymous terms are asubkasanno, 
and ttiubhapratyaveksd\ There are 10 .\subhas, notions arising from the 
contemplation of a dead body; the names in P. are: uddkumdiaka, bloated; 
vinVaka, blackish; vipubbaka, festering; vicehiddaka, fissured from decay; 
vikkhdyitaka, gnawed by animals; vikkhitlaka, scattered; halavikkhitlaka, 


I \Vc r«fcr (o the exhaustive and masterly artide uiHUna in Chiltiers Diet. C]’. 
d'Alwu, Buddhist Nirvana; FaANKFVRTER, Duddhui Nirvana and the Noble Eightfold 
Path, JRAB of 1880; Rtns Davids B. 14. — For the MahaySnist the idea of Nirvana is 
a mere deluiion, os we shall see in the sequel. 

s Mxjjh. N. I, 426 ft; 484; Saipy. N. II, p. 222; Mil. P. 145. It is not easy to 
reconcile, unless by sophisms, this agnosticism with the words spoken by the Tathagata 
in Saipy, N. II, p. 232: „ruggalani passim! param moranl Nirayam apapannon ”. And liow 
to cxjilain another passage, Sarny. N. Ill, p. 109, where (he theory that the “khin.asnvo 
ucchijjati, na hoti param marapa" is rejected as being heterodox? 
i Dehniiion in Yogas. I, 33. 

^ Aiig. N. n, p. 130; Nip. p. 89; Vyu. S 72; I.al. V. 35: 371 ; Jat. Md.a XXXII. 
Clia.I>ERS is light in deriving the P. term from apfamina, as appears from mrUam 
iUlant hhavanam apfamanam S. Nip. 1 . c. : appanSnojamadU txppawaifPS Aiig. N. T, 
p. 236; appamSnam ctloiamadiim U, 54; cp. Majjh. N. I, p. 283. We have also ap/irimana 
S. Nip. p. 26. 

5 Majjh. N. I, p. 424; Vyu. $ S*. Title; lal. V. 36; Childers s. v. ojMo. 
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injured and scattered; loJntaka, bloody; pulavaka, full of worms; atfhika, 
bones 

The ten Asiibhas, as well as the four Brahmaviharas, belong to the 
40 philosophical Operations or Kaa)manhanas\ Tliese Operations include the 
tenfold Kasipa, a kind of mystic Bhavana. The ten objects on which the 
attention at this operation must be fixed are: earth, water, fire, air, blue, 
yellow, red, white, light, and ether or spaced. The same rite is practised 
by the the N. Buddhists, who term it krtsn&yatana, object or base of Krtsna. 
The ten modes of operation are given in the following orderr nVa-, pita-, 
loAiia-, avadata-, prthivi-, ap, tgas-, vdyu-, dk&ia-, and vijiidna-irtsndydtana^. 

The 40 Operations further comprise the lo kinds of anusmrti, P. 
anussaii, recollection, constant thuiking: on the Buddha, the Dharma, dte 
Sangha; morality; liberality iedga, tydgay, the gods; death; the body; the 
regulation of inspiration and expiration (dndpdnamrti); and quietude ^ 

The exercise of Anai^nasmrti - consists In fixing the mind intently on 
one's own breathing, in connection with certain set subjects of reflection; it 
is a highly valued kind of Samadhi^ 

Four species of Kammat^ana are termed Aruppa, belonging to the 
4 incorporeal Brahmalokas: Akasdnancayatana, place of infinity of space; 
Vihndndnancdy., p. of infinity of clear consciousness ; Akiiieauiidy., p. of nothing- 
ness; NevasahnattasahTsdy., p. of neither-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness; 
in Skr. Akasanantyayatana, Vijnananantyay., Akincanyay., Naivasanjna-nasan- 
jnayatana’. Those who by dint of ecstatic meditation soar into those regions, 
have reached a very high standpoint, there remaining but one superior: tlie 
Saniiavedayitanirodha, Skr. Sanjnoixditanirodha, cessation of consciousness; 
the same have arrived at the corresponding exalted states of vimoksa, P. 
vimakka, emancipation, deliverance*. There is, of couree, not much that is parti- 
cularly Buddhist in this system. For we know that Jiraja Kalama was pro- 
ficient in the state of Nothingness, and Udraka Ramaputra in that of Neither- 
consciousness-nor-unconsciousness, but they were surpassed by the Buddha, 
who attained to cessation of consciousness^ 


> Dh. Sang. 264. The corresponding terms Vyu. $ 52 are; vinVaia-, tiifuyaia-, 
viiadumaia-, vyaMmataJta-, vUA^aio-, viUaditaia-, vikfiptaka-, mdagiiAaia-, and aslMi-san/fiii. 
This list counts one term less than the P. Asnbhas, for a detailed account of which see 
HaBOV E. M. 26S. 

2 Enumerated from Vis. M. hy Cmi.DERS s. v. They are iueluded in the more 
extensive series of 108 Dharmalokainuklias in Lai. V. 34 IT. 

J See CiiiLOERS s. V. iauno. In Majjh. N. I, 423 we lind the j elements, earth, 
water, fire, air, and ether or space as objects of ^jlSt’dus kc. Tlie 5 elements 
uitb VijiTSna constitute the 6 BhSinst see Dharma-S. LVIll, note. The following bhl- 
vanls 1. e. are mtt/a; laruni; mndUi-, uyeJUkSMtn-a’iS ; then asuiha ; further aiii«asall>id! 
filially aHafSna-iati. 

* Vyu. S 1 ^- The tnyl^na-t. instead of SJola-t. recurs in a Pali source, Sangiti-S. ; 
sec Ckiloxrs 1. c. and I Iakov E. Id. 252 If. for a more detailed description. 

i Aiig. N. I, 42. Out of these 10 the fit^l six are given by CltlLnF.KS s. v. 
etiwa/l; likewise in Ijtl, V. 34; Vyu. $ SI; Dharma-S. LIV, note. 

<> For the dcinils of this mystic operation wc refer to Maijh. N. I, p. 423 ; S. Vibh. 1, 
]i. 70; Vvu. $ S3 (where the term is SnS/SnaiASvanatMUr, Hakdv ];. M. 2C7 IT. Cp. 
Wassiliep 13. 139. 

?Vyn.SS68; itp; Bi'R.NOUK l.olus p. St I ; IIakdy E. 31. 261. Cp. Majjh. N'. 1, p. 435. 

S .Majj. K T, p. 456; cp. p. 296: Vyu. $ 70; Dharma-S. LIX; the form Saiijfia- 
vedayita° in hlhv, I, 126. — In some passages wc meet u-illi a fourfold rchroimvtli, 
mental emancipation; viz. apfamana, Ttbaranita, and aiiimMii ; Majjh. K. I, 

|). 297; Ang. N. I, ?• 4 ; in Others, five; see ChiuiFRs s. v. vimNtti. The eillavimiibli in 
the Yoga is threefold; Yogas. II, 27. Comm. 

9 Majjh. I«. I, p. 165; lad. V. 295; 306; Buddhac. XU, vss. 63: 83. 
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It results from the foregoing that the four degrees of Dhyana, P. Jhatia, 
abstract lueditatioo, though nomioolly, excluded from dte system of Kamma- 
ttlianas, are nothing else but the four lower stages of ecstasy. Since the 
exercise of Dhyana is confessedly anterior to Buddhism we content ourselv es 
with producing the following passage from the racy description by Childers'. 
“The priest — concentrates his mind upon a single thought Gradually his soul 
becomes filled with a supernatural ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still 
reasons upon and investigates the subject chosen for contemplation; this is 
the first Jhina Still fixing his titoughts upon the same subject, he then frees 
his miud from reasoning and investigation, while the ecstasy and serenity 
remain, and this is the second Jhina. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, 
he divests himself of ecstasy, and attains the third jhuna, which is a .state of 
tranquil serenity. I.astly. he pas.se.s to the fourth Jhana, in which the mind, 
exalted and purified, is indifiereni to all emotions, alike of pleasure and of 
pain”. Each of the first three Dhyanas is subdivided into three degrees, the 
inferior, the medial and the superior meditation; the attainment of the first 
Dhyan.a gives the power of working miracles, rdii/ii, P.. iddhi. In general 
the Dhyanas secure access to tlie sixteen corporeal (ru/rn) Brahmalokas, the 
peculiar iui:a being determined by the rlegree of Dhyana attained-'. It is, 
consequently, plain that the 4 Dhyanas represent a lower stage of ecstatic 
contemplation titan the 4 Ani|>pas. 

Sometimes there is question of 5 Dhyanas {patuan^ikam j/idnani). They 
differ in no essential point from the 4 Dhyanas, the second stage bemg 
separated into two*. 

In connection with Dhyana we have to speak of Samadhi, properly a 
state of most intense concentration and absorption^, but in Buddhist writings 
a wider' term. There are different sets of Samadhi. The 3 SamStlhis are 
Savilakka-savicara-, Avitakka-vicaramatta-, and Avitakka-avicara. Tliree others 
are Sunnata, void, .\nimitta, groundless, reasonless, and Appapihita, without 
fixed purpose”, to which correspond 3 slates of emancipation^ A set of 
4 Samadhis is designated by the qualifications of Adnab/idsiya, leading to 
rejection; thitibhigiya, L to limmess; visaabkagiya, 1 . to distinction, and 
nibbedhabhUgiya, 1. to excellence*. 

In Samadhi one distinguishes two degrees, the inferior called Upacara- 
samadhi, and the superior, Appana-S., i. e. initiatory, and penetrating, 
thoroughly grasping '. 

The original meaning of Sainidhi is such that any profound pious medi- 
tation can be brought under that head. Hence it is not to be wondered at that 
the MahUyiinists \N'ith their ritualistic propensities invented a series of Samadhis 


■ Soc e. g. jAt. I, p. $8; Mhv. I, 22$; Lai. V. 147; Ruddbac. XII, rs. 49- Cp. 
Vogas. Ill, 2. 

> lllct. p. 169. Original (ex( e. g. in Majjh. N. I, pp. 21; 117; 455; T.iil. V. 147; 
439; Mhv, 1, iaHi Vyu. $ 67. Cp. Ituddhac. vss. 49 C 
i The names of tbvke Lokas in ibe sequel. 

4 In 1)1>. .Saiig. S3 the degreo are vitaiia, vieSra, fVi, sukha, and 
: Mil. i‘. 38; Vogas. Ill, 3: Sarvad, S. 164. 

v Aiig. K. 1, p. 299; Mil. P. 337, u-hcre (he 6 SandtUhis arc qualified as one of 
the 7 Kninas of the Buddha. — Cp. Y<^as. 1. i7f. 

7 Dhp. vs. 92, and Comm.; Childeks IMcL p. 27a The three Vimok$as or Vimuklis 
ill Vyu. 5 73 arc: SUnyat.A, Animitlara. Aprooibitart. Cp. Dharni.a-S. I.XXI], note. 

8 Vyu. S 55 NinieJkabkag'/a , synonymous with ufmagala, murJASna, ifanli, and 
la’ikikTigradharma. Cp. uimafola W.tSslUEF B. 139: 246; Pali usmTigalii •= tamanafga, 
Jat. V, p. 2o8; usmTiMa, highly proficient, brilliant, Majjh. N. I, p. 132. 

9 IlAJiny E. M. 257. The same division applies to the Kanmiat]hanas. 
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adorned with more or less sensational names, but with no definite meaning. 
The number in the Prajna-f^Tamita is no less than io8’. 

Theoretically there should be as many Saraapattis as SamadliLs. For the 
latter does not differ more from the former tlian a process going on does from 
its accomplishment. It is, in fact, expressly stated that there are eight Sama- 
pattis, coinciding with the four inferior kinds of Samadhi, L e. the four Dh)'anas, 
and with the four Aruppa Kauiroanhtoas. The ninth, Nirodha-sainapatti, ans- 
wers to the Sannavethtyitaoirodha'. 

Reverting to the KaromhtthaDas, we farther come across the Altarapafi- 
kkHlasahiid, consciousness of the impurity of material food ^ The last of the 
list is Caludhatu-vavattkana, determination of the four elements. 

Besides the forty Operations occasionally occur some exercises not included 
in the list, and yet tensed Kammalthanas; e. g. die SufifiatS-kammatthaua, 
but this is obviously merely another name for ^fiSato (sic) samSdhi*. 

The base or substratum of an idea, and as such the subject for mecli- 
taiion is called arammana, Skr. arambana or, more usually, alambauaK 

In the foregoing we have had occasion to name several ideal worlds, 
the corporeal and the incorporeal Brahmalokas. These and similar worlds 
are spoken of in a way as if they constituted parts of the universe. The 
Buddhists, being idealists, make no marked difference between cosmical facts 
based on observation* and the products of fancy. The one and the other 
belong to their cosmical system, whereof we will tr>- to give a succinct view. 

4. COSMICAL SYSTEM. CLASSIFICATION OF LIVLVG BEINGS. 

The universe consists of innumerable spheres, Cakravalas, each of which 
has its own earth, sun, moon, heavens and hells’. Between those spheres 
are situated certain hells, termed Lok^iarika. The centre of our earth 
is’occupied by Mount Meru or Sumeru (P. also Sineni', around which 
are the principal mountains, Kulacalas* and beyond these the four continents 
or Maha-dvTpas, viz. Uttara-Kum, the country of the Hyperboreans; Jambu- 
d\ 1 pa, India, to the South of die Meru; Apara-Godana or -Godaniya (P. Apara- 
Goyana) to the West; Purva-Videha (Pubba-V.) to the East'’. 

Each of the spheres consists of three Avacaras, regions, also styled Lokas, 
world', or Dhatus, layers, floors, the lowest being the region of Kama, sensual 
jjleasure; higher is tlic region of Riipa, fonn, divided into four stages of Dh)’ana; 
the highest is the region of ;\rupa, formlessness 

The lowest region is the ab<^e of six classes of gods: i. the four Rulers 
of the cardinal points; a. the Thirty-three gods; 3. UieYamasj 4.theTu5itas; 5. the 


> Enumerated in Vyu. $ 21. 

1 Pugg. P. p. so; Samy. X. II, p. 216 (nine VibaraaamapaUis); Vyu. S 68; Bvr.nol'k 
L ot. 348; 789; W'ASsaiF.F B. 140; 240. Cp. Vogas- I, 42—49. 

J Hakdv 1 : 1 . M. 96, from Vis. M. 

H Ang. N. L P- 299. 

5 Aromiaua in Anas. P. fasiim, e. g. p. 13S; 269; Vyu. S 2t ; cp. tnatambaM 

Cliindogyopanisad 2, 9. But alambana Yogas. 1 , lo; 38; 42, Comm. 

6 In an idealistic .system where there is 00 room for absolute reality, as the whole 
woild is a produce of iniaginalion; in other words: the world is created by Dhydna. 
Cp. Houcson Ess. 28; Blal Cat. 124. 

7 For details see Childers s. t. saUaUia; IIardv M. of B. 1 ff.; Legends So IT. 
Bi’RNOCF Intr. 599 ff.; Waddell Buddh. of Tib. 77—104. 

s Cp. Dhanna-S. CXXV, note. 

9 Cp. Vyu. S * 54 : Lai. V. 170; Dfry. 213 tt. 
so Vyu, 8 155: Kama-, rufa-, arifya-tlMatu. 
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NirmaQaratis; 6. the Parintnoita-va^vartins'. These six Devalokas constitute 
with the world of men, of Asuras, of Pretas, the animal kingdom and the 
hells, the eleven Kamalokas*. 

The second region, that of Rupa, or more accurately the Rupa*bralima- 
loka — for RQpaloka in a wider sense includes the Kamaloka — is divided 
into sixteen sections, the abodes of as many classes of gods who are free from 
kama. Beginning below we have: i. Brahmaparisajjas; 2. Brahmapuro- 
hitas; 3. MahSbrahmas; 4. ParittSbhas; 5. Appamanabhas; 6. .\bhas5aras; 
7. Farittasubhas; 8. Appamaoasubhas; 9. SubbakipiTas; 10. Vehapphalas; 
11. Asanhasattas; 12. Avihas; 13. Atappas; 14. Sudassas; 15. Sudassins; 
16. AkaniJthasJ. The abodes of 1 — 3 are attained by those who exercise 
the three degrees of the first Dhyana, severally. TTie next three by proficients 
in the second DhySna; the next three by the adepts in the third Dhyana; 
10 and It are assigned to the fourth Dhylna, and the remaining five to the 
Anagamins^ 

The Nortlicm texts contain nearly the same names. The first group is 
made up of Hrahmakayikas, Brahmapari$adyas, Brahma]>uro]ntas, Maha- 
brahmas^; the second, of Farftlabbas, Apramanabhas, and AbhSsvaras; the 
third, of ParTttasubhas, ApramaQasubhas, and Subhakrtsnas; the fourth, of 
Anabhrakas, Puijyaprasavas, and Vrhatphalas®. The last five are Avrhas, 
Atapas, Sudrsas, Sudarsanas, and Akanisdias^ 

Higher than the Riipabrahroaloka is the Aiupabr., divided into four 
degrees wliich bear the same names as the Aruppa-kammatthanas^. 

The very lowest of the thirtyone abodes of living beings are the hells or 
places of punishment (naraka, niraya). The principal hells are eight in 
number and known by the names of Sanjiva, Kalasutra, Safighata, Raurava, 
Maharaurava, Tapana, Fratapana, and the very deepest, Avici’. Apart from 
these there is the Lokantaiika hell, already mentioned, and many minor hells. 
In the old system of the N. Buddhists there are besides the eight hot hells 
just enumerated as many cold hells: Arbuda, Nirarbuda, Atata, HaliaVa, 
Huhava, Utpala, Padma, and Mahapadma'"; in the Pali canon we meet with 
tlie same and a few more: A|a{a, Abbuda, Nirabbuda, Ahaha, .Ababa, Kwmuda, 
Uppalaka, Sogandhika, Pupd^iha, and Paduma“. In later N. works the 
number of hells is still greater**. 


« Lai, V. 170; Divjr. 200; Burnouk Intr. 2ia. The gods are longlived, ifTgkayuka, 
but not immortal; Ang. N. II, 33. The same view is common enough among Hindus; 
e, g. Ysjnavaikya Dharmai. Ill, to; Yogas. II, 5, Comm. 

» Vyu. S only eight; to wit the world-s of 6 kinds of gods, of terrestrial beings, 
and of inhabitants of the atmosphere {aaiarikfavSim). 

g In Majjh. N. I, p. 329 occur the groups 6—10, followed by Abhibhu; cp. there p. 327. 

4 CtllLnitRS s. y.JiaHttm. 

5 Thus Vyu. S 157; the second name is wanting In Bvrnovf Intr. 212. As there 
ought to lie only three names, it is probable that Brahmaksyikas properly is a com* 
prehensive term for the whole group, as in Ftli; sec Chilpcrs Diet. p. 4S6. Cp. 
Dharma-S. CX.'CVlll. 

6 Lal.V. 171 adds.; Asafjnisaitvas, agreeing with P. Asatuiasattas; so,too,I)hama-S.1, c. 

7 The Atapas wanting in Lai. V. I. c. Vyu. $ 161 adds .Aghani.jthn^!) and Mahl- 
raaheivariiyntnno. 

t* An account of the exact duration of life of tfie gods residing in the AkasS- 
nancayatana &c. is found Ahg. N. I, p. 267. 

v .K detailed description of these hells occurs e. g. Aiig. M. t, pp. 141 IT. Mhv. I, 7 ff. 
Cp. Vyu. S 214- 

>'•’ BuR.sovv Intr. 20t; Vyu. S 215; Divy. 67. Somewhat different Dharma-S. CXXII, 
where Apapa P. ;Vbaba. 

<’ S, Nip. p. 123. These terms also denote certain high numerals. 

» E. g. in Karaoda.Vytlha. Cp. L. Ffjui, L'enfer indien, JA 1892 and 1893. 
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Above the hells is placed the animat kinj^dom or brute creation. Not 
unlikely we have to see in this notion the survival of ancient myths, for 
real animals are living on our planet, the world of men. Higher than the 
animal kingdom is the abode of Preta.s, ghosts. spectre>, though these beings 
are also placed in the Lokantarika hell'. Still higher is the domain of 
Asuras, demons, among whom ranks foremost Riiliu, the personified eclipse’. 
Tlie hells, togedier wiA the next three worlds, consdtute the four Apayalokas^, 
places of suffering. .Adding to them the state of men, we get the 5 Gatis 
or states of existence*. 

It is difficult for us to realise in how far such theories were matter of 
seiious belief. I'his much is certain that in the canonical books, both of 
the South and the North, we repeatedly hear the Master gravely and in a 
tone of perfect earnest discoursing on his visits to various heavens See. A 
\isit to the Drahinaloka is vividly described by him in the Bralimaniinantaoika- 
SuttaA In another passage he asserts that he had received a visit from Brahma 
Sahampati”. Suchlike declarations are numberless, not to speak of the passages 
where in the history of the Buddha the gods, especially Brahma and Indra 
enter as actors, represented with as much reality as the Tathagata himself. 
The Master knows all about the destiny of persons in the life to come, and 
freely predicts where so and so will be reborn, at the same time expressly 
— and suspiciously — stating that he does not use his transcendent faculty, 
as otlier teachers do, out of greed or in order to deceive the worlds. 

What have we to infer from all this? Whatever may have been the 
conviction and purpose of those who composed the canonical texts, it can 
hardly be doubted that the majority of the believers, both among the laity 
and the monk-s, have, up to this day, put implicit faith in the contents of 
their sacred books*. 

Besides this system of 31 worlds and their inhabitants, there is another 
in which living beings are distinguished according to their higher and lower 
degree of spiritual excellence; a distinction, it must be observed, of a tem- 
porary character. For the lowest beings in the scale may by dint of Karman 
rise to the highest rank, and the most elevated can descend, with the exception 
of Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas and Arhats, who are certain of reaching final 
Nir\ana. 

.According to tliis classihcation the highest beings are: t. the Supreme 
Buddhas; then follow: a. Pratyekabuddhas; 3. Arhats; 4. Devas; 5. Brahmas; 
6. Gandharvas, celestial musicians; 7. Gamdas, winged beings flying through 
the sky like lightning; 8. Nagas, snake-like beings, resembling clouds; 9. Yaksas®; 

■ Cp. the tales in (he Book of Ghost stones, Pelavatibu, and Ciiildexs s. v. /tVo. 

- CmtOKRS s. V. antre and $ 171. 

} Lai. V. 236 mentions three .Apayas, without specifying (hem. 

4 Or six, if the Asuranikaya be added ; BcasoiT Lot. 309; cp. Dbaim.vS. LVIl, note. 

5 Majjh. N. I, p. 326. 

0 Ahg. X. II, p. 20; Majjh. X. I, p. 458. 

' Majjh. N. 1, p. 464- 

9 On the other hand it cannot be denied that in later Mahaylnist or Tantric works 
we come across instances of thorough going scepticism. In the Vajraman'-K Dharapl the 
Buddha declares: “The hells, o Maiijusrf, are a creation of igiMrant men who foolishly 
believe in what does not exist; the hells are a product of their fancy”; Bi’r.s'OIT Intr. 
F- 54 -i' 

9 This word has in B. writings sometimes a wider and older meaning, viz, that 
of a being to be worshipped or a powerful spirit; Indra e. g. is called a Yakja; even 
tile Buddha is glorified by Tplli os an ahuityve yattMa aUamapug^alo alula, Majjh. N. L 
p. 5S6. The term is used synonymously with devafuUa Sainy. X. I, p. 54- in a more 
restricted sense (he Yaksas arc the altendanls of Kubera as in Hindu mylliology; cp. 
Yyii. S tbg. 
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lo. Kumbh^das, goblios; 1 1. Asuras, demons; is. Rlk$asas, giants, monsters; 
13. Pretas, ghosts, spectres; 14. the inhabitants of hell'. 

Of all these only the first diree will occupy us; the others need no parti- 
cular notice, the less so, because they belong to Indian mythology in geiier.'tl. 


S. ARHATS, PRATYEKABUDDHAS, .AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

Arhats are, dogmatically, all those who are walking in the fourth and 
liighest stage of die path leading to Nirvaija. They are distinguished by 
faculties far surpassing those of common mortals. First of all then they 
possess the four sorts of pafisambbida — in N. texts praiisaiitvid — regarding 
I. .Artha; 2. Dharma; 3. Nirukti; 4. Pratibhana. The purport of these terms 
seems to be: a transcendent faculty in grasping the meaning of a text or 
subject; in grasping the Law of dl things as taught by die Buddha; in 
exegesis; readiness in expounding and discussing*. 

Besides the four distinctive faculties just named, the .Aihat possesses 
five kinds of transcendent knowledge, .Abhijfia (.Abbiiina); to wit: Rddhi (Iddhi), 
the power of working miracles -. Further the Divine ear by which he is 
enabled to hear and understand all sounds in the universe*; knowledge of the 
thoughts of others; memory of former existences; and the Divine eye, by which 
he sees all that is occurring in the world and perceives how beings in 
different worlds die amt are reborn. There is also a sixth Abhijna, being 
tlie transcendent knowledge which causes the destruction of defiling passions 

The -Aihat is also endowed with eight Vidyas, branches of knowledge, which, 
howei er, are nothing else but the six .Abhijiias with the addition of vipassa- 
nanana and mancmayiddhi. The latter is properly only one of the 10 Rddhis*. 

A’ipassana, Skr. Vipasyana and more correctly Vidarsana, is contemplation 
and the true iiaight connected with it It is often mentioned together with 
Samatha, Skr. Samatha, quietude, as an attribute of Arhats. .Accordingly it 
is said that there are two orders of Arhats, the Sokkhavipassaka, the barely 
contemplative philosopher, and the Samathayanika, he who is devoted to 
quietude 

The power of working miracles requires the aid of the fourfold Padhana 


' The series in Vyu. S i66is: Devas, Xigas, A'aksos, GanUharvas, Asuras, Daityis, 
Garudas, Kirnaras, Mahoragas, and Kiiinh)iai>>las. Several names of these beings are 
recorded S 167— 175. Cp. Divy. 148. LaL V. 184 omics Uaityas, but adds Sakra, Urihms, 
the I-okapalas, monks, uuns, lay devotees of both sexes. 

r See the dissertation of CwLnERS s. v. faliiamUiJS. For fiaHMana cp. Mil. P. 340. 
raitsiunbUida, apparently, means speciality, special and distinctive gift. PraUtamvid is 
wholly mappropriaie as has been pointed out by CmLUERS. Cp. Vyu. S 13; Dharma- 
S. LI, note, 

J It has 4 subdivisions, pbdai; see Chiluers s. v. iddUfado; the passage there 
adduced is identical with Vyu. $ 40. > -b 

4 The same faculty bcloogs to the A'ogin; Yogas. Til, 40. 

5 Hardy E. M. 2^: M. of B. 38; BuR.s-ottp Inir. 295; Lot. 820. Cp. CV. VI, 6, 2; 
Lai. V. 184. Slight variations in Vyu. S 14; the miraculous performances due to Abhijha 
arc summarized $ 15. Cp. Dliarma-S. XX, note. 

v Chiloxrs s. w. tv>3 and mamma/o. For the to sorts ofRddhi see Hardv M. of 
B. joo. Someumes there is question of 3 kinds of Iddhi-ptlihSiiVa, and we know e. g 
from Ang. N. I, p, 172, that many monks had the power of performing such miracle 
Miracles, /o// 4 »rrt, on sacred monuments (ttlyia) of past Arhats. are not rare; Mil. 
ll' 3 spectes of PratihArya; rddhi-, Hdriatia- and anttsdsadT-trdiihSrya ■ 

nigh. N. L pp. 212 fr. \yu. S 16. r J ■ 

I, 130^- Vy^^^o* P- 425 ; WassatKvB. 141; Lai. V. 146; 218; Mhv. 
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or Samma-p.j right exertion or application', consisting: J. in the restraint of the 
senses, Samvara-p.j 2. in the abandoiunent of sinful thoughts; 3. in the 
Bhavana-s; 4. in steady persevoance — Certain spiritual qualities which the 
Arhats share with the Bodhisattvas will be noticed in the sequel. 

The prominent characteristic of the Arhat is Wisdom, Prajna. It is by 
Wisdom that he crosses the ocean of existence; hence he is said to be 
ft-ajfiavimultta. His inferior, the AnSgamin, cannot yet reach that ultimate 
goal, but becomes a denizen of the Brahmaioka, by meuis.of SamSdhi, whilst 
the SakydagSmin and Srotaapanna by vinue of Morality, Sila, occupy places 
intermediate between the Brahmaioka and the Ap3yasA 

The Arhat is the Arya par excdlmce, though all others who are pro- 
gressing towards Delive/ance are entitled to that deDomination. ,ln many 
cases ^a, Arhat and SrSvaka are controvertible terms. Primarily SrSvaka is 
a hearer, a disciple of Buddha, but it ts not seldom used synonymously with 
:\That or .\rya*, and the compound Ariyasavaka in general denotes a pious 
believer*. 

In a later period we see die Mahaylnists apply Sravaka to denote the 
primeval Buddhists, but it is witii them also a comprehensive term for their 
opponents, the Hinayanists, whom we may call Old Buddhists. 

The Mahayanists divide all sons of Buddha into three classes, according 
to the 4'<f«a,.the vehicle they u.se. the curriculum they go through: i. the 
Yana of the Sravakas, the lowest; 2. that of the Pratyekabuddhas; 3. that 
of the Bodhisattvas®. In connection with the whole tenor of the passage in 
Saddh. P. where ,the three Yanas are spoken of, it would seem that by the 
followers of the Sravaka-yana are meant the Sthaviras or Buddhists of the 
old oithodo.xy; with the second class the solitary- contemplative philosophers'; 
with the third, the accomplished teachers and preacheis. 

Although such a distinction Is made, one should know that essentially 
there is only one Yana, the Buddhayana, because ultimately all beings, at 
one time or another, shall reach the same goal. Therefore the Tathiigata 
declares that he will lead all beings to final Nirrana, adding: ''all beings are 
my children’’.' 

Both with the Mahayanists and the adherents of the old creed the Arhats 
are inferior to the Pratyekabuddhas or private Buddhas. Dogmatically the 
Pratyekabuddha, F. Pacceka-b. is a being who has attained, like a Buddha, 

‘ Afig. N. n, p. 15; S. Nip. p. 74; cp. Dharma-S. XLV; Lai. V. 37; 2iS; 327. 
The form ftahtliia in N. lexis is a decidedly blandering rendering uf a I’rakft term into 
Skr. This is proved by the fact that the verbal expression corresi>on(liiif ici snmyai- 
fruknna is samyak pradadkiHi Vyu. $ 39; cp. LaL V. 499. 

Ang. N. n, p. I«; Vyu. ’$ 39- 

1 Vis. M. I, p. 22 and p. 26; cp. Vyu. $ 26. 

4 Thus anyii Dhp. vs. 22 is explained p. tSo by BmdJ/ia-paeetiakudilka-savoia, 
where sSvaia takes the place of .^rhal. SHivaka tedki is the knowledge possessed by 
an .Arhat, opposed both to supreme lluddha-knowletlge and to Pratyeka-buddhi; see 
CHU.DFJts s. T. iHvaii. The same results from Vyu. $$ 46— 4S. 

5 In Ahg. N. I, p. 210 the Ariyasavakas are exhorted to keep the .Sabbath in a 
worthy manner; here the word can only mean a pious believer. So, too, the fakopali 
ariyasHvaka; op. C. II, p. 68. 

B BUSNOUF Lot. )). 52; 315. yrmtirU, V. yittiia/a seems to be synonymous with 
iakutika/a and U 2 td/a (e. g. Sany. N. I, p. 114; II, p. 264, MPS. Ill, 75; Mil. P. 140), 
snd to mean “gone through, studied, steadily exercised'*, pretty much the same as Skr. 
aikyas/a. — For the 3 Ysnas see Dbarma-S. n, and the references in the note; and 
'WasSILIZF It. 7. Bx.M. compares Ibe Platonic oxt^a; Cat. 124. 

7 In such passages like Mhv. 1, 301, it is not difficult to recognize a heTmlt under 
the disgpiise of the term Pratyekabuddha. 

B Lot. p. 89. Cp. Dharma-S. I. c. 
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by his unaided powers the knowledge necessary to Nir\iija, but does not 
preach it. He is not omniscient, and is in all respects inferior to a supreme 
Buddha. It is a law of nature that he can not live at the same time with 
a Buddha’. 


6. BUDDHAS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

The Buddhas are the highest spiritual beings. So the supreme Buddha 
has said himself, and repeated/. Now what kmd of being is a Buddha? 
Before attempting to answer this question, we have to take a survey of his 
characteristics, external and intern^. 

Among the external characteristics of a Buddha the most remarkable are 
the 3a Mahapuru?a-laksaijas, which he shares with Cakravaitins, Arhats and 
other eminent persons The number of secondary characteristics, Anu\7anjana, 
is 80. The enumeration and description of those primary and secondary 
marks, which with insignificant variations are equally found in S. and in 
texts, is too long to be here inserted. It will suffice to indicate the chief 
sources of information Besides these marks, 216 Mangalya-laksaijas or 
auspicious marks, io8 on each foo^ are attributed to the Buddha*. 

It is a remarkable custom of all Buddhas that with their Divine eye they 
survey the world sbt rimes every day*. As something peculiar to Gautama 
Buddha, it is recorded that he measured I2 cubits, or as others have it, 
18 cubits in height This , tradirion is somehow countenanced by the dimen- 
sions of his sacred footstep, Siipada, on the Adam Peak in Ceylon, measuring 
more than 5 feet in length and 2 % feet in breadth*. 

The mental characteristics of a Buddha are divided into three categories, 
each of them comprising a certain sum of qualities: L the 10 Baias or forces, 
powers; IL the 18 Aveijika Dharm^ or peculiar properties; m. the 4 Yai- 
saradyas or points of selfconftdence, of assurance. 

The 10 Baias are; i. the knowledge of what is fit or unfit; 2. of the 
necessar)- consequences of Xarmao; 3. of the right road leading to any end; 
4. of the elements; 5. of the different inclination of beings; 6. of the relative 
powers of the organs; 7. of all degrees of meditations and ecstasy, as w’ell as 
of their power to purify and fortify the mind; 8. of remembering former 
births; 10. of removing moral comiptiont. On account of these powers a 
Buddha bears the epithet of Dasabala. 

Sometimes we read of a set of four, of five, and of seven Baias’. These, 
however, are not peculiar to Buddhas. 

« CmUDERS s. V. faertto an«l the references there. From the epithets kka 4 gavitona- 
ta’fa, solitary as the rhinoceros, and v«rgaearin, mixing with society, associating himself, 
Vyu. 8 4S (KJgyitwnw , S. Nip. p. 151) we may gather that some Pratyekas are rigid 
hermits of the wilderness; others more sociable, perhaps living as monks, or at least 
frequenting villages. 

s MahSpurusa-Iakkhapam os a branch of science occurs S. Nip. p. 103; cp. Bfbat- 
Siuiihiu Chap. I.XIX. — It need not be told that Mab<puni$a and Puru^otioma are common 
epithets of Vi;9u, 

J See Dharma-S. pp. 53—60: and add hfbv. II, 39 ff. and 213 ff.; Alabaster WTtecl 
of the Law 115 IT. 

4 Hardy M. of 1», 367. 

} Divy. 93. 

t' Hardy M. of I). 364 ff. Burnocf Lot. 622. 

7 See Dharma-S. l.XXVl, with the references, and add Mbv. I, 159, f. where we 
have to read, instead of SENArt's conjecture nawotUmta: aHaJIUkalii; i. e. anavadAitairi, 
Ulimitedness, and anadkikabala, illimited powers, almost as the MSS. have it. 

* Four in Ang. N. 11 , p. 141 ; seven in Dh. Sang. 95—102; three with Childers s. v. 
balam, and cp. Dhanna-S. XI.VIII, note. 
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The 18 Ave^ika Dharmas, otherwise termed Buddha-dharmas or qualities 
of a Buddha, are, shortly stated, the following: i. the seeing of all things 
past; 3. of all things future; 3. of all things present; 4. propriety of actions 
of the body; 5. of speech; 6. of thought; 7. firmness of intention; 8. of 
memory; 9. ofSaniadhi; lo. of energy; ii. of emancipation; 12. of wisdom; 
13. freedom from ficklenes or wantonness; 14. from noisiness; 15. from con- 
fusedness; 16, from liastiness; 17. from heedlessnessj 18. from inconsider- 
ateness 

I'he 4 Vai^ilradyas (Vesirajjas) are: 1. the assurance of the TathSgata 
that he has attained omniscience; 2. chat he has freed himself from sin; 
3. that he knows the impediments (antarayika-dkarma) to NirvILoa; 4. that he 
has shown the right way to salvation'. 

It is quite in keeping with Indian habits that the qualities and functions 
of such a sublime being as the Tathligata are indicated by a host of 
epithets which more or less assume the character of proper nouns. The 
most common appellations are Buddha, Jina, &igata, Tathagata; decidedly 
titles are .Arhat, S 3 str, Bhagavat; many other names are descriptive epithets, 
.IS Dasabala, Lokavid, Purusadamya^rathi , SarvajSa, Sadabhijna, Anuttara, 
Narottama, Devatideva, Trik^ajfia, Tripratiharyasampanna, Nirbhaya, Niravadya, 
and the likeA 

Apart from the epithets applying to Buddhas in general, there are special 
^ames for the .Buddha, of the present period; as Sakyasinha, Sakyamuni, 
Sakyapmigava, Sakya, Sauddhodani, Aditydimidbu (in contradistinction to 
Kr^i.iabandliu, i. e. Mara), Suryavamsa, Siddhaitha, Sarvarthasiddha, .^girasa, 
Gautama*. 

In the oldest system of historical Buddhism, we have cognizance of, the 
Buddha of the present period had been preceded by 24 others. Their names 
are, in Pali: Dipamkaia, Kondahna, Mangala, Sumanas, B.evata, Sobhita, 
Anomadassin, Paduma, Narada, Padumuttara, Sumedha, Sujata, Piyadassin, 
Atthadassin, Dhainmadassin, Siddhattha, Tissa, Pussa, Vipassin, Sikhin, \'es- 
sabhu, Kakusaodha, Konagamana, and Kassapa^. Each of them has his peculiar 
Bodhi tree, e. g. Dlpamkara the Ficus religiosa, just as Gautama Buddha. 

Many of these Tathagatas are also mentioned in N. writings, but not 
systematically, and lumped together with others of later invention*. The last 


' The order slightly difTerent in Vyu. $ 9. Cp. Dbarma-S, LXXIX, note. Avetiiia 
or Siumya means “peculiar, exclusively proper”; e. g. Jat p. 358. 

- Aiig. N. II, 9. See further Dharma-S. LXXVII. 

3 A remarkable string of epithets is contained in Uptli's hymn Majjh. X. I, p. 3S6, 
which would afTord matter for a complete Buddhology. Kicb also is the list Vyu. $ 1, 
and the enumeration IaI. V. 549—584; very poor in Amara.koSa I, 8, and Divy. 95. 

r Gautama without the addition of Buddha is a rather irreTerenlial term for a be- 
liever. It is only hy bis opponents and unbelievers (who need not be unfriendly, though) 
that he is called “.Sramapa Gautama”. The most reverential lent) If Bhagavat, Lord. 
The rendering of this word with “Blessed One” is hardly right, as is proved by the meaning 
of the shortened ihaiioi and ihat. Bhagavat is essentially the same word as Slavonic 
begaiu, rich; Russian a rich man; a meaning naturally passing into that of “a lord". It 

bears to the shortened Vedic vocative bAages aud the still shorter ikos nearly the same 
relation as l-'rench Seigneur to Monsieur, and English Sir. Nothing is more common than 
that words properly meaning acminus are applied to ecclesiastical worthies; e. g. Oom, 
Domine, Kuningas, Rabbi etc. 

i Their history is recorded in Buddhav. and Jilt. Intr. 1 , p. 3 IT. Properly there 
ore three more TathSgatas, lo wit Tapbarpkara, MedUa^ikara, and Saiananikara, but they 
are not taken into account, because it was IBpainkara who 6rst predicted the future 
Kuddhaship of Gautama Buddha; Dhp. p. tty, and cp. Mbv. T, 237, IT. 

0 See in Hoouson Ess. p. 33 the lists drawn from laiL and other works. 
Thirty-two Tathagatos are enumerated Lot. p. I13. 
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seven TathSgatas, to wit, Vipasyin, SOchin, Visvabhii, Kjakucchanda, Kana- 
kamuni‘, R^yapa, and ^kyamuni are common to the North and the South, 
and are designated in N. texts as the Manusi-buddhas. Sometimes we find 
that the four last Buddhas, S^yamuni included, received special worship 

Just as there were Tathagatas in the past, so there will be in future. 
The Buddha of the next fotlon-ing period is Ai^treya, P. Metteya, suraamed 
Ajita, at present still a Bodhisattva living, it would seem, in the Tu$ita heaven^. 

All Tathagatas are alike, save in a few points of no importance; they 
differ e. g. in size, and in duration of life; some are bom as Ki^atriyas, others 
as Brahmans^. The Law proclaimed by all Tathagatas is likewise one and 
the same, and when it is stated that Gautama Buddha evolved the Law from 
within himself without the aid of a master, the meaning is that by his 
intuition he re-discovered the old truths which had been forgotten in the 
night of dark times*. 

A peculiar sort of Buddhas, wholly anomalous, — for they are eternal 
and never were Bodhisattvas, — are the five Dhyani-Buddhas of the Mahayanists: 
Yairocana, .Ak$obhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha.or Amitayu(s), and Aniogha- 
siddhi. 'ITieir female counterparts, Tarls or Saktis, are: VajradhStvisvari, 
Locana, MamakI, Papdaia, and Tara®. 

It is a common opinion among European savans that the Buddhas pre* 
ceding Sakyamimi are mythical, the latter alone being historical. That theory, 
whether true or false, is entirely opposed to the fuced dogma of historic^ 
Buddhism. Of course, we may surmise that in original Buddhism the matter 
stood otherwise. Such a supposition is allowable, provided we do not con- 
found an hypothesis of our own making with the Ihcts of sober history. 

Having surveyed the external and internal characteristics of a Buddha, 
we revert to the question: “Wh« kind of being is a Buddha?” The answer 
is given by the Lord himself. Once upon a time the Brahman Dona, seeing 
the Lord sitting at the foot of a tree, asked him: “Are you a Deva?” .And 
the Lord answered: “I am not”. — “.Are you a Gandbarva?” — 'T am not". 
— “.Are you a Yaksa?” — “I am not”. — “.Are you a man?” — “I am 
not a man”. On the Brahman asking what Oien he might be, the answer 
was, “Know, o Brahman, that 1 am a Buddha”^. Here the Buddha denies 
flatly and categorically that he is a man. This dogma has not undergone any 
change by the later development of the creed in Mahayanism. In such an 
authoritative book as the Lotus the anthropomorphism of the Tathagata has 

> Krakutsanda and Konakamuni in Mkv. I, 2; IT, 265; Kopi^amana on a hatrtUff 
of Sharhut, >'l XXIX; Kenaknmaatt in (he edict of Nigifva (BChles, .Acadeoiy of 27 April 
iS9j]. — C]). Dharma-S. VI and note and the translation of the Sapta-hnddha-Stotra in 
Wjlso.v Works II, 5. 

> Already in die sculptures of Bharhut and Sinchi; in the lime of Fa Ilian at 
Sankasya, Rcc. p. 51. 

j This may be Inferred from the story related by Fa Hian. Rec. p. 25; in the 
I.otus we meet him on (be Vulture Peak. Ills future appearanec is predicted by the 
Lord in Mil. P. 159, 

4 The Buddha of the present period is by birth a Kfatriya, by genius and conduct 
a Hrahman; Mil. P. 225. 

s .See Che discussion MiL P. 217; cp. 236. 

"> ^iec references at Dhaima-S. Ill and IV, where some variations may be obaer\-ed. 
Cp. I>. Wright Hist, of Nepal, PI. VI; a discussion on the origin and character of the 
Dhyini-Buddhas in Versl. Mcded. K. Aknd. of 1888, p. 38 if. Cp. also Waddf.li liuddh. 
of Tib. 346—360; Wmso.N Works II, ti— 25. 

’’ Ahg. N. II, p. 38. Cp. such passages as Samy. K. I, p. 67: sadnatassa lokassa 
Buddho oggo pavuteMi; his title dnrliideva; his power 10 free the Sun and Moon from 
Kahu; op. c. pp. 50; 52. 
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been reduced to a minimum, and the traits lent to him are not a whit more 
real than e. g. those of Avalokitewara Consequently, in all jieriods of the 
creed die Buddha is only anthropomorphic, not a man. What he may Itave 
been in prehistoric Buddhism, must be left to individual taste aud fancy; 
it is no matter of science. 


7. BODHISATTA’^AS .AND THEIR QUALITIES. 

The sublime plat^c occupied by the Buddha cannot be reached before 
his having gone through numerous, nay innumerable existences, and having 
1 i\'ed in lower and higher slates. A being destined to develop into a Buddha 
is called a Bodhisattva; he is, we may say, a Buddha potentid, not yet tie 
fiiclo. Properly “Bodhisattva” simply means "a sentient or reasonable being”, 
possessing bodhi, but this faculty has not yet ripened to satnyak-sambodhi, 
perfect seosibleness. He is, in a word, the personification of what the Yogins 
call ImddhisatCva, potendal intelligence, just as the Buddha, the Samyaksam- 
huildha, personifies buddhi, the liighest product of nature in most Indian 
s)’steins of philosophy based on cosme^ony. 

In the evolution of a Bodhisatba — usually called his course, caryd — 
one distinguishes tluee periods: 1. that of the aspiration {abhimhdra)-, z. of 
the prediction '^vyakarana\ by the Tathagata of the period that the aspirant 
once shall become a Buddha; 3. of the tumultuous acclamation {haldhata) at 
the approach of his last birth’. Others distinguish four periods: 1. that of 
die intention {manas)', 2. of the vow or firm resolution (pranidliana)-, 3. of 
pronouncing that vow {vdkfraiiidhdHdy, of the revelation (vivarana)^. Simi- 
larly in N. UTitings, albeit with some variations; 1. Prakrticarya, original 
course; 2. Pranidhana-c., course of the vow or firm resolution; 3. Anuloma-c., 
course in accordance with the vow taken; 4. Anivartana-c., the course in 
which no sliding back is possiblei. 

The Bodhlsattvas, like the Buddhas, are honoured with various epithets, 
the most common being M.ahasatti’aA A greSit number of them are honoured 
by the Mahayanists. The most celebrated, apart from Maitreya, who is also 
known in the South, are Avalokitesrara or Lokesvara and Manju^®. It is 


* Tbc Mailhyantikas, reasoning npon Ike oM Uuddhist axiom tarvam tunyan, arrive, 
most logically, ot (he conclusion that the llnildlia himself is as void and nothing as oil 
the rest; Bvk.voui'' Inlr. 4S1: Wassii.ief B. 348; Schmidt, Ueher das Mahayano, 207. 
Implicitly this absolute NihUism is contained in the passage S. Nip. p. 203, already 
cited! cp. Majjh. N. 1, 297;,BiiiAKDRT II, 239. In absolute tmh, Paramlxthii, there is 
neither niratha nor tb'tva: Santidera, Zapiski TV, p. 219. In other words: there is no 
such thing os Nirvlna; it is a mere delusion: (be very idea of Nirvana springs from 
AvidyB; bJlAL Cat. 125. 

a This we may infer frocn JBL Inlr. |>. 47. 

S Hardy M. of B. 88. 

4 Mhv. I, 1 : 46 IT. The prediction, Vysharana. of future Buddhohood, takes place 
in the fourth period; it is reitcaied by subsequent Buddhas. 

} This we may render with "Noble Bein^‘, chough it looks as a veiled synonymous 
term for Bodhisattva. Por mahat is synonymous with hadibi = Mhi. Other epithets in 
Vyu. S 2*- 

“ Vyn. S 23 i where the list opens with AzaletiieimiTa; in Dhamia-S. Xll only eight 
are named, and, strangely, with omission of .AvalokiCefvara; see the note. on I. c. for 
synonymous names, and other divisions. Several Bodhisatlvas arc honoured by Sintideva in 
liodhicarv., chieflv Manjugbosa; Zapiski IV', pp. 158; 161; 225. On Lokesvara, al. Mal- 
syendra tp. Vcrsl* Meded. K. Ak. of l88S, pp. 14; 42. See further Waddell JRAS. 
of 1894, p. 51 : Buddh. of Tib. 356 oa Avalokita. 

buld'Ari’AA 111. 8. 
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hardly to be doubted that these worthies, like so many other Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, have been canonized after the time of Asokn. 

'lire being who one day should api>ear as Gautama Butidha, went through 
niimberles.s births during incalculable ages before he attained Biiddhahood, 
after receiving, the prediction to his future destiny from *4 Buddhas’. The 
prehistory of S^yainuni, the Buddha of the present Bhadrakalp.!, in connection 
with the predictions of former Tathagatas, is recorded in S. and in N. Bud- 
dhist texts without material discrepancies’. Memorable occurrences and great 
feats (apadantt, avadana) in hb prehistory, are related in a number of tales 
called jStakas and Av.ad^nas. Such stories occasionally occur inserted in 
other works, but there e;Qst also separate collections of JStakas and .AvadSnas, 
.some of them reckoned to belong to the canonical hooks, others composed 
or rather retouched by profane authors. The 1 *. Cariya-Pitaka contains 
35 stories exemplifying as many proofs of Paramita furnished by the future 
Gautama Buddha; a Skr. composition by Arya Sura, the Jataka-MalS, describes 
34 J.stakas or Bodhisattvavadanas,^. There is certainly some connection 
between the number of stories in Sura’s composition and the epithet Catus- 
trirasajjat.'ikajna of Buddha, although in the absence of a fixed date to be 
assigned to the origin of the epithet, the cause of the coincidence is not 
traceable. As to the 35 tales of the Cariya-Pitaka, we suspect that the number 
has something to do with the number of years passed by the Bodhisattva 
Siddhartha-Gautama before he attained perfect and complete Knlightenment 
However that may be, it is not easy to see how bodi numbers can be 
cornmeasurable with the 10, or, if we reckon the subdivisions, 30 Paramitas. 

The Bodhisattvas are endowed with many eminent moral and intellectual 
qualities. Their most striking characteristic is compassionateness. Tliey 
represent, in general, active virtue and highmindedness, in contradistinction to 
the Arhats, who are inactive. One might mark the difference between the 
two classes of persons by saying that the Bodhisattvas are compassionate, 
the Arhats unpassionate or ]>assionless. 

The 10 Piiramitas or Pararals perfect virtues, are, in Pali, the Paramitas 
of dana, almsgiving; slla, morality; tickkAamma, renunciation of the world; 
paiiiid, wisdom; viriya, energ)’; khanti, forbearance; saeca, truthfulness; 
adhittkana, resolution; mettd or charity; and upekkka, indifference, 

equanimity; each of them divided into three degrees^. 

Along witit tHeIr eminent moral virtues the Bodhisattvas possess such 
intellectual qualities as are conducive to enlightenment, and which are there- 
fore termed Budhipaksika dhanuas, Bodhipaksadliarinas, P. Bodhipakkhika, 
“pakkhiya, or Bodhapakkhiya, thirty-seven in number^ These qualities are 

< The exact number is 4 Asahkhycyas and looooo Kalpas; .^addh. S, p. 1 ; JinJbi-v. 
p. 11; less dclinitc .Mhv. J, i: “in innumerable .Vsai'ikhyeyas, numberless Kalpas.“ 

s Jut. Intr. pp. 4 ft. Ilxniir M. of B. S9 IT. It should be observed that according 
to the theory of the 1 .okoilaTavadins the primeval Buddha, near srhom the future .Sakya* 
muni made his vow to becumc a 'I]alhSgata. is likewise named ISakyamuni; ,hlhv. J, 1. 
This seems to mean that the later SSkyomiini is an .\vnllra of the primeval .SSkyamun!, 
i. e. Adibuddha or Svayombha; a tenet fully developed in ibe school of the Aisvarikas; 
sue HoDUSOS Ifss. 46; 76. C]>. \Vai>DF.I.i. Biiddh. of Tib. 126; 130; 34li. 

J On similar other collections sec S. d’OttiF-VlifRo’s paper “On the Buddhist 
Jatakas", already >;DOled above p. 7, note; and Iw.x.sowski’s in Zapiski VII, 289. 

4 Cllll.mJis Diet. p. 335. Vyu. S 3 -f has likewise 10 P., but with siibslidition of 
DhySna, Updya, llala, and Jhana for Metit, Nekkliamma, and I'pekkb.a; Pr.amdhSna 
luiswers to the synonymous AdhillhSna. A list of to P. also in Dbarnia-S. XVIII, but of 
6 in XVII; see lUe notes there, and add Karaiida-Vy. H,9; cp. on Kjnnti-, Vlrva-, Ithvana- 
and Prajna-raramits Bodliicar)'. Chapi>. S — ii, in Zapiski IV, pp. 178 ft. 

5 Cmi.DFRS s. V. kfjhapnkkhiyo; Lai. V. 8; 21S; riharma-S. Xl.IIl. 
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not, as is the case with the ParainiSs, peculiar to the Bodhisattvas, for they 
belong likewise to the ArhaLs. They comprize seven categories. 

L The four kinds ofSmrtyupasthana*, presentness of memory, thought- 
fulness: I. in regard to the body; 2. to sensations; 3. to rising thoughts; 
4, to Dharma. 

II. The four kinds of application, right exertion, Sammappadhana, 
N. Samyak-prahaija, already enumerated. 

lil. I'he four parts of miraculous power, IFlddliipada, Iddhipada; as above. 

IV. The live Indriyas, mental energies, faculties: faith, energy, memory 
or thoughtfulness, concentration of mind, and wisdom'. 

V, The five Balas, mental powers, not differing from the Indriyas, unless 
in intensity 

VL The seven constitueots ofBodhi, Bodbyahga, Sambodhyanga, to wit: 
memory, investigation (dharmavicaya), energy, contentment IfirTti), calm, 
concentration of the mind, contemplation {yamddhi), and indifference or 
equanimity*. 

VII. 'I'he Eightfold Path, .^stahgika-marga of the Aiyas; already 
treated of. 

Occasionally we come across other qualificiUions or faculties of Bodhi- 
sattvas, but they do not belong to the system of 37 Bodhipaksika dharmas, 
and are partly common to Bodhisattvas and Arh^^ To the latter amiable 
qualities, which should by no means be confined to those saintly persons, 
may be reckoned the four Sangrabavastus (Sangahavalthus), elements of friendly 
treatment; to wit: liberality in almsgiving; affability; ofHciousness, and co- 
operation". 

In N. texts the whole career of a Bodhisattva is divided into ten degrees 
or stages, Bhumis, the system of which is amply described in Mahavastu^ The 
most usual names are Pramudita, Vimald, P^lwkari, Arci§inati, Suduijaya, 
Ahhimukhi, Durahgama, Acala, Sadhumati (orMadhuinatT), and Dharmamegha^. 

The prerogatives or immunities of being a Bodhisat(^a are numerous’, 
and proportionate to their duties. 

Before leaving this chapter we ought to note that the Bodhisattva births 

< F, Sattpauliina, a compound of sati and u/nUlkoJia , as already observed by 
Childers; c\>. fantHukAaiH saliai ufatlkafiHva Aiig. N. II, f. jS-, /iratimaiinw imr/im upa- 
sihitfya Divy. 2a .See further Sa-ny. N. I, iSo; l.al. V. 218; l)harma-S. Xi.I\'. Synony- 
mous term.s are iayagalaniumrti elc. Lol. V. 36; ^yagalS tali, kiiyTtHupassan'a , etc. be- 
lon;t'ug to the Kamma((hSiias. 

« Dharma-S. Xl.Vil and the references; Vyu. S 4>. The four Indriyas are the same 
with exception of wisdom; .Vf^*. N. II, p. 141. 

J DharmaS. XLVIll; Vyu. S 42. The four Balas arc the same, except wisdom; 
Aiig. N. 1. e. 

4 Uharma*S. XLIX and note; Vjm. S 43! Majjh. N. I, p. 61; Mil. P. 83. Some- 
times only 6 Sambojjhangas are mentioned, memory being excluded; Aug. 1, p. 33; here- 
with cp. the Vogaligas of the Yoga. — As to the rendering of Samddhi cji. the syno- 
nymy of Samsdhsna and Dhylna in Uodhicary., Zapishi IV, p. zoS. 

5 To the llodhisatlvas arc ascribed 10 Va^iU^ mights; Vyu. ii 27; Dharma-S. I.XXIV, 

^ The I’, terms arc: i{iina, ptyyavajja or fiyavatana, attkaeariy'i , and tam'i’idllarH, 

Ahg. N. n, p. 32; in Dharma-S. XIXi JTwa, /Tijravatana, arthaeary'i, and tBrnanarlAala; 
so, too, in Lai. 39; 1S3; 218; but priyavSiya and artkakriya. Slightly different in Mhv. 
1, 3: liana, laiharlkaearyTt , priyavadya, and tam.inatukkaJukUutlTi , i. e. taking part in 
another's joy anti sorrow. — The addition of the words “apperlaining to kings” in 
Childers p, 447 is a mistake, as is evident from -Vi'ig. .N'. 1. c. and I>ivy. 95. 

1 I, 76 ff. The names are: Durlrobs, lladdhainSnS, Puspamairjitl, Kucirl, Citta- 
vistarl, Ku|iavaCI, Durjaya. janmanidesa, Yauvarajya- and .\hhiscka-bliami. 

0 r'ur references see Dharma-S. l.XIV; cp. DasabhOmlsvara in JK.\S. of 1875, p. 4, 
— A list of 13 libQmis occurs Dbarma-S. I.XV. 

9 Enumerated Jit. Intr., vss. 252—238. 
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of Sakyamani are frequently called his Avaiaras, at least with the N. Buddhists. 
In the creed of the Church, or of some sects, it is admitted Uiat those 
Avataras had occurred not only in former times, but that the Buddha re* 
tained his power of AvaUira, of appearing on earth, as a BodhisaRta, e\’cn 
after his complete Nirvana. Such an .Avatara of Sakyamuni was the prince 
^upala, the virtuous son of .Asoka’. If we remember that in the Lotus 
Sakyamuni declares his Nirtapa to be only a feint for the benefit of mankind, 
we cannot refrain from supposing that the masters of the Maltayana had no 
belief in an historical Nirvana'. In fact, we have seen that with them 
the very idea of Nirvana is a delusion. 


8. MOR.ALS. 

The moral code of the Brahmnnist Indians has professedly its roots in 
the Veda, tradition, the custom observed by good men, and one’s o\vn 
conscience 3. Buddhist morality is dogmatically founded on, and referrible to 
the Buddha, for we read: “ Bhagavammulakd tu> dhammd Blmgaxaintietlikd 
Bha^aviimpatisaraiHi"''. Yet it does not necessarily follow from this dogma that 
the Buddha was supposed to have invented the whole of morality. On the 
contrary, the Master himself repeatedly extols the morals and virtues of the 
ancient R.sis. “The Dharma”, says he, “is tlie ensign of the Rjis”*. Tlie 
exemplary life and the great feats of generosity, self-sacrifice &c. of the 
Bodhisattvas might be adduced as an implicit evidence of what the Buddliists 
themselves believed about the moral faculties of mankind in prebuddhist times. 
But more significant is the explicit statement by the Master tliat the Brahmans 
of yore were distinguished by the highest moral qualities*. Even the fact 
that the true, the genuine Brahman is not seldom represented as the noblest 
of creatures, in contradistinction to those who are merely Brahmans by birth, 
lihovadins, or as the unbelievers call them, Brahmabandhus, would have been 
impossible if the type had wholly f^e<i in common life. 

In spite of the fore-mentioned dogma, Buddhism has wisely adopted 
many articles of morality and pious customs flowing from the sources of the 
Brahmanisc code. When the Master commands that the pious Buddhist 
householder, gahapati ariyasdvaka , ought to perform the five Balis: to the 
family, the guests, the Pitara.s, the king, and the gods', it is manifest that 
he draws from the Smrli; and when he appeals to conscience, dtman, noto- 
riously a non-entity in Buddhism*, he authorized a view thoroughly at variance 
with the fundamental maxim.s of the creed. 


< This is distinctly suied by K^emendra in .^vad. Kalp. Nr. 59; an older redaction 
of this charming tale occurs, as is well-known, in Diry. 403 ff. 

* SBE. XXI, p. 307. ft. — It is a (act (bai the half pantheistic, half theistic 
views of (he htahiyinisis were condemned by Ibeir opponents; Wassiei.ixe B. 263. 

3 .Manu It, 6. 

* Majjh. N. I, p. JJO. 

5 Aiig. N. ir, p. 51. An exemplary wos the bennit Asita Devala, nolwithstanding 
his following heterodox rules {ia/ura^ mSrga); S. Nip. pp. laS ff. Cp. Mhv. 11, 30, where 
the text, after due correction, runs thus: “r^lpravraiyain pravrajito molaphalapatirabbak^o 
uiichavritih,'' lie had exercised the 4 Dbyanas and had realized the 5 Abb!;nls, 

6 Brahmaoika-dhamina-S. in S. Nip. p. 50. The statement is the more remarkable 
because the same Siitta otherwise is a piece of wholesale and unscrupulous, silly slander; 
cp. Harov Legends 42 ff. Though the Brahmans themselves ore often calumniated, 
(heir gifts to the monks are always welcome and Lighly praised; Iliv, p. til. Praise 
of the true Br^man, S. Nip. p. 116. 

? ;\hg. N. U. p. 68. 

8 Ang. N. T, p. 149: ".Alta te, purisa, janati saccam va yadi t 3 musB." The addition 
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The other sources, the smrii-sile tadvidim and the acarak sddhUnam of 
Manu, have not been lost sight of by the Buddhists. To these categories 
belong the duties qualified as panditapaiiiiatta and sappurisapahnatta , and 
consisting in almsgiving, in ahimsd, and in supporting father and mother'. 

It is hardly accidental that almost all passages where moral duties are 
enjoined are either wholly or partly in metrical fonn, and this circumstance in 
combination with the fact of those passages containing so much that is contrary 
to the fundamental articles of the creed, leads us to the inference that the 
sect originally had no moral code at all, e.xcept the prohibitions and duties 
prescribed to tlte members of the Order, which only partly coincide with the 
laws of society in generaL 

If we wish to form a just estimate of the character of Buddhist morals, 
such as laid down in the final redaction of the canonical books, we must 
bear in mind: 1 . that the prescriptions were intended to supply the wants 
both of the ecclesiastics and of the laity; a. that the Arhats are, to a certain 
extent, above common morality'. The Sage, muni, has no attachment, does 
nothing what is pleasant nor what is unpleasant*. Those who are wise abandon 
their children >. A man who leaves his poor wife, the mother of liis child, 
in order to become a monk, and obstinately refuses to take care of her and 
the child, is held up to the admiration of the world as hiving done some- 
thing very grand. Still at other times we read that one’s wife is the best 
friend, and that a wife is the most excellent of goods, though repeatedly 
women are described as horribly wicked creamres witli hardly any exception’. 
Such inconsistencies are endless. 

There is no formal discrepancy- b^ween the two great branches of the 
Church as regards their moral code; but as a rule it may be said that with 
the N. Buddliists moral activity comes much more into the foreground than 
with their bretliren in the South. Not the -Arhal, who has shaken off all 
human feeling, but the generous, self-sacrificing, active Bodhisattva ’ is the ideal 
of the Mahayanists, and this attractive side of the creed has, more perhaps 
than anything else, contributed to their wide conquests, whereas S. Buddhism 
has not been able to make «;onverts except where the soil had been prepared 
by Hinduism and Mahayanism*. 

All moral laws, either in India or elsewhere, may roughly be brought 
under two heads: i. prescriptions the infringement of which is followed by 
penalty; a. injunctions the fulfilment of whi^ is meritorious and somehow 
meeting with its reward. ITte former commandments are everywhere the 
strongest, because they are absolutely necessary for the maintenance of society. 
Tiicrefore they are expressed in the form of prohibitions, as only forbidden 
acts are liable to punishment. 'Hte usual Indian term for this category’ of 
obligations is yama, the second being known by the name of niyamas, i. e. 
obligations only binding for certain classes of persons, or under certain 
circumstances, though meritorious for all. 1'he principle underlying the 


laiMi, O witness! proves that the whole metrical {Ktssage, clumsily joined to the 
prose, has been ttdten from some Dharmas&stra; the lines occur in a sli^iidy different 
redaction in Manu VIU, 84 ff. 

« Aiig. N. I, p. jyi. 

s 8. Nip. p. 153: “Sabbaitba mont aoissito na piyom kobbati no ]il appi/ant." 

3 Therag. vs. 302. 

4 Vd. 1 , 8; Sa'iiy. N. 1 , pp. 37: 43; Anjj. N. 11 , p. 80: Mil. P. p. 205. 

i In the picture of the Siqireme Buddha the traits of the Arbat and the Bodhisattva 
have been blended into an harmonious whole. In Vedanta phraseology, one might say, 
be combines the traits of the neuter brabmoH and the masculine irakman. 

a Cp. Taw StiN Ko in Ind. .\nt. XXII, 165; Tar. 262. 
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division of die commandments into two categories is visible also in die 
Buddhist Decalogue, the Dasas'ila, otherwise termed the ten Sik^apadas 
(Sikkhiipados), precepts of training. The ten Silas are all of them binding 
on the membere of the Order; the first five on lay devotees'. These forbid: 
I. the destruction of life; *. theft; 3. nncbastit}'; 4. lying; 5. the use of intox- 
icating liquors; the other five prohibit: 6 . eating at forbidden hours; 7. atten- 
ding worldly amusements; 8. the use of unguents and ornaments; 9. the use 
of a large or ornamented couch; 10. the receiving of money. 

The prohibitions i — 5 are couched in the same terms for all persons, 
but tliere is some difference in the application. ‘I'hus chastity, bralma- 
earya, means in the case of monks and nuns absolute abstinence from .sexual 
intercourse, just as in the case of Brnhinacarins; for lay devotees it means 
refraining from adultery’. Theft is. in common life, taking anything tliat lias 
not been given, but a monk coroniits a thievish act even if he smells .it a 
flower K 

If persons appertaining to the laity kee]) besides the first five precepts 
the three next following, at least on Sabbathday’s, it is a highly meritorious 
act for which heaven will be their reward’. 

Tlie moral obligations of those who have renounced the world extend 
beyond the Dasasila. In their morality three degrees are distinguished, the 
inferior, tlie middling, and the superior degree. The first two degrees are 
coextensive with the Dasasila in its .strictest interpretation; the third consists 
in refraining from pagan sacrifices, prognostications, astrology and such-like 
professions*. No one, unless unacquainted with Brahmaiiic literature, will fail 
to perceive that this superior morali^ is nothing else but the rule of life of 
the Dvija in the fourth .\sraraa, when he is a Yaii or Mukta. It is difficult 
to explain why_ and at what time all such minute prescriptions were deemed 
necessary for Sramaiias, as their vow of embracing a spiritual life would seem 
to be sufHcienL The only plausible explanation is tlint all those superfluous 
details were bodily or with some modifications” taken from Dharmasutras and 
DhannasSstras, in which they were appropriate, because Brahmans and other 
Dvijas are not obliged by any vow to observe the rules specified. 

BuddJiism deserves credit for its haiing discountenanced the coarser forms 
of superstitious rites, and degrading ascetic observances^. 

'I he sons of Sakya have as a rule respected the moral feelings and 


> Sue Childfrs s . v. jjfam, au<] bis rcrerences. Cp. Yogas. 11 , 30; 33. 

a The five precepis for the l*iiy arc more amply expounded .S. Nip. p. fig. 

3 Sarny. N. t, p, *045 Jai. Ill, 308. 

* A sabbath thus observed is termed ai/iaujitf ttpetatke; S. Nip. p. 70; Afig. N, I, 
p. 215; in (he Gflthls ascribed 10 Ihe Buddha we find the phrase: “iltani hi a|thajigikain 
ahdposathani, Buddhena dukkhantagugatn pakfsitam”. It is curious to hear the Matter 
speaking in the 3d person. 

.t An clahoratc exposition o( all ibis is given in SSniafii'aphala-S. anil Subha-?, of the 
Dtgh. N. Cp. BurnoukI.oi. 463 IT. Even the practice of medicine is forbidden to a Buddhist; 
S. Nip. p. 172. Sacrifices arc totally ili.tcrediccd p. 190; but Ang. N. II, p. 43 only 
bloody s.icrifiees; it is added that unbloody sacrifices {niranmhka yahha) are approved 
by the Masters, and agreeable to the gods; p. 44. 

0 The metrical ports betray here and there their unbuddhistic origin; cp. above 
p. 69, note, 

7 E, g. Ilie SUavritfa/a'uinarsit, P. iUaiiatofar<im!isa, the abuse of moral rows or 
observances; Vyu. S 104; Majjb. N. I, p. 433; Afig. N. I, 242; Dh. Safig. 1003. Not 
all Sllavratas are condemned, as appears from S. Nip. p. 196: Dhp. vs. 2711 Bodhi-v. 
p. 76; only some (Mhv. !, 292), of Ihe bad and foolish sort, like the xfvrata, Lai. V. 
259 : gtnratin, govauka is an ascetic who feeds upon grass like a cow; Majjh. N. I, p. 3S7; 
MBharala V, 3359; liMiirm/aliia is one who lives like a dog, a cynic; Majjh, N. I. c. 
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social customs of their heterodox country-men and contemporaries'. Far from 
being iadifTerenc to public opinion, they anxiously avoided giving offence. 
Repeatedly we read hoiv people are scandalized by the behaviour of some 
monks; how the question whether such a behaviour is or is not lawful is 
brought before the Master, and how his decision is always conform to public 
opinion'. In all such cases the Buddha is simply the echo of the public 
voice. This deference for the opinion of die world, lokddhipateya, i’. loki- 
dhipatcyya, goes so far that the Congregation, for aught we know, never 
straightforwardly attacks the family and matrimony. Therefore we cannot 
wonder if we meet in the canonical books with a detailed exposition of the 
various duties which children and parents, man and wife, master and servant, 
friends, ecclesiastics and lay men have to observe towards each otiter. A 
treatise in which the Buddha teaches a young layman the duties that were 
generally acknowledged in the Indian Smiti^i is the Sig^lovada, known in a 
S. and a N. redaction^. Of moral lessons in poetical form there is no lack. 
Collections containing beautiful maxims, partly universally Indian in character, 
partly more specihc^ly Buddhist, are the Dhammapada, the Mahgala-Sutta, 
and the Udanavarga', 

As a whole the moral teaching of the Church bears witness to a certain 
breadth of view, not sH[)erior, indeed, to what is jirofessed by individuals of 
other persuasions in India, but certainly to the usual catecliism of other 
Indian creeds, which are moreover mixed up with offensive superstitions. 
striking example that exclusiveness in matters of trifling importance cannot 
be laid to the charge of Buddhism is the answer given by the Lord to 
Devadatta, when the latter urged liim to command that the monks should 
during their whole life abstmn from fish and meats. ^Ve know that the 
Tathagaia declined the demand. 

Highly diaracteristic, too, is the discourse between tlie Biiddlia .and the 
Licchavi Duke Siha, at \'aiuli. On that occasion the Master declares that 
in a certain manner he teaches the value of action (kiriyavdda), and in 
another respect tlie value of non-acliun (akiriyavdda)- that in a certain sense 
he teaches annihilation {ucehedavdda), &c. Wliereiipon tlve terms used are 
subjected to a process of twisting and distortion to such an extent that all 
definiteness is lost®. 


> Exceptions as the attack directed against tlie caste system in Assa1syana-8. ore 
comparatively rare. ThcV&jnsQci with its contents Stolen from Sankara deserves notice 
only A.S a literary curiosity. 

> Instances Qzz'a paisim in iheVinaya: see c. g. MV. V; CV. UL Cp. Yajiinv. J, 156. 

i Text ill GaiusLOT's “Sept Sullas Pdis”; transl. by Ciiildexs in the Contemporary 

Review of 1876. The N. text is only partially known from a Chinese version; liSAi. Trip. 
113. — A detailed account of the duties of laics occurs in Mlnavtf Recherclics I. 
165—174, with copious referenees. 

4 The Mangua-S. e«l. and transl. by Cnil.nERS in JRAS. IV, 2 (New s.); Udanavorga 
transl. from Tibetan by Kockhill. The Dbp. belongs properly to the Theravada sect, 
as we tnay infer (ram JStaka-.M. p. 98, L 24. It is intended chiefly for members of 
the Order. 

i The eating of (ish and meat is allowed if it is pore in three respects, to wit: if 
one has not seen, nor heard, nor suspected (that it has been procured for the purpose); 
MV. VI, 31, 14; CV. YU, 3, 15; Majjli. N 1, 368 IT. From the express prohibition of 
eating the desh of men, elephants, horses, dogs, snakes, lions, tigers, bears, hyenas, we 
must infer that the desh of other animals was no forbidden food; MV. VI, 23. 

6 MV. VI, 31 1 cp. I, 38; Tib. Leb. 268. The Uuddha is both b Kiriyavadin and 
an Akiriyavadin, Aug. N. I, p. 62; (iaqi. K. 1, P- 38: /fnmmnm /aiia (sa/lasia) par'iyaitam 
is no contradiction. He docs not teach /attain attki, nor sabbam natthi; Sainy. N. B, p. 76 ; 
he declares to proclaim nothing else bat what the takt faniitai teach; 111, p. 138. 
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In the same discourse there is a trait of liber.il-inindedness which should 
not be left unnoticed. ^Mien the Licchavi Duke, who was an adherent 
of the Jain sect, had become a convert to Buddhism, the Master admini- 
stered to him the follovi*ing chari&ble counsel: “For a long time, Sih.-i, your 
house has been a place of refreshment for the Nirgranthas. Therefore 
you' should deem it proper that alms shall be given to them when they 
come to you". 

It does not follow that the sons of SMcya much liked the Jains, nor 
that they were laiitudinarians in matters of doctrine. On the contrary, heresy, 
tnithySdrsfi, is considered by them, like by many other religious communities, 
a most damnable sin, to be punished by the torments of hell '. Whether 
erroneous views outside the community were considered all equally wicked, 
is que.stionable. At any rate some heterodox sects were more abhorred tlian 
others; the gymnosophists of the Ajivaka sect e. g. had the reputation of 
being most impious. On a certain occasion the Buddha is a.sked by a 
wandering mendicant of the \ atsa clan whether any .Xjivaka after death can 
become a denizen of heaven, not to speak of Deliverance. Tiie answer is; 
“In Uie <ji Kalpa-s, \Titsya, I liave remembrance of, I do not remember of 
any .Ajivaka having become a denizen of heaven, except one, and he was 
one who acknowledged the effect of Karman {kammavSdin) and the \ alue 
of actions {kiriyarddini'^. 

it is difficult to characterize the pectiliarity of the Buddhist code of 
worldly morality, and that for two reasons. Firelly, because its articles do 
not differ from the standard recognized in India; secondly, because the spirit 
penetrating the prescriptions is different according to the di\isions of the 
Church. Buddhism properly being a monastic institution, and the laity but 
accessory, it is natural that social customs aud obligations were tolerated, 
after some pruning, if they were not in tlogrant conflict with the dogma of 
tlie Church. Current moral tales were collected and received into the canon, 
.after some remodelling and by transforming such tales into Jatakas and 
AvadanasJ. By this contriv.ance the stories have acquiretl a strongly pious 
tinge, which is less accentuated or wholly wanting in the corresponding tales 
in the .Maha-Bhar.ata, Pahcaiantra, Bfliat-kathu, I'kc. 

The second difficulty arises if we try to reproduce the different sliades 
of moral sentiment we discover, on comparing Uie S. Buddliists with their 
bretliren in tlie Nortli, and further the Hinayanists with the ilahayanists. 
Hinajanism ha.s gradually been ousted by its opponents, and it may be said 
without e.vaggeration that the Buddhism of medieval India bears the stamp 
of the Maliayana. Now it cannot be denied that charity and mercifulness 
are more predominant or at least more highly extolled in MahUyilaist texts 
than in other books, and so it is not to be wondered at that those virtues 
or sentiments have been looked upon as distinctive of Buddlusin, even by 
Brahmanic.al authors, like B-anx The ideal of the Mahuyanists, however 
lofty, is unhappily marred by the fact that to exemplify their own charity and 
mercifulness they begin with abjudicating (hose virtues to all other creeds*. 

> Aiig. N. il, |>. 227. 

> Majjh. X. 1 , p. 48J. — The doctfine of the Ajrvakas — according to their oppo- 
nents — is: tiaUhi iammam, aaUMi iirijmm, nolM vMyam; Ang. K. I, p. 24S; cp. DigU. 
X. I, 53. 

i The circumstance that the Jatakas icfer the occurrences to tlie times of the 
King Brahmadatla of Benares, shows that the lioine of these tales is the coimiry near 
Benares, and not Magadha, where Buddhism arose. 

s Wa-ssilief D. 12+. 
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Evea towards their brethren of the Hiuayana their feelings were far from 
charitable 

As a whole the Buddhists have shown themselves to be less exclusive 
and more liberal-minded than the adherents of other Indian religions inasmuch 
as in propagating their faith they did not attempt to hinduize their con- 
verts. By acting upon so sound a principle they have elexated their creed 
to the rank of a universal religion. 


PART IV. 

THE CONGREGATION. MODES OF WORSHIP. 


I. INDIAN MONACHISa. DISCIPLINARY AND ASCETIC RULES. 

In many countries and at various times there were men who dissatified 
with the condition of society around them, or disappointed in tlieir dearest 
expectations, fled the bustle, troubles, deceptive pleasures and wickedness of 
the world in order to seek in solitude or in the company of sympathizers 
quietude and peace of mind. Nowhere the conditions are so favourable 
for the development of anachoret and monastic life as in India, Climate, 
institutions, the contemplative bent of the national mind, all tended to 
facilitate the growth of a persuasion that the highest aims of human life 
and real felicity cannot be obtained but by seclusion from the busy world, 
by uudUturbed pious? exercises, and by a certain amount of mortification. 

The time-honoureil Indian institution of the four Awamas contained all 
the germs of monachism; more than that, it afforded the example of a saintly 
mode of life. To begin with the Brahmacarin, he is obliged during the whole 
course of his study to observe absolute chastity; must refrain from intoxicating 
drink; take care not to hurt any living being; avoid the use of perfumes, 
unguents and finery; hold himself aloof from dancing, singing and other 
mundane amusements; show good breeding in all his manners; he clad in a 
deer hide and a red, reddish yellow or yellow robe. Moreover lie has daily 
to beg his food\ These and similar obligations recur in the disciplinary 
code of the Buddhists and other mendicant Orders. 

Brahmacarin may, if he choose, remain a student for life at his teacher's, 
or after the teacher’s death with the family of the latter, which, however, 
according to some authorities, is not necessary^. Such a IJrahmacarin for 
life does essentially not differ from the Bhik^ in a more restricted sense, 
otherwise called Yati, Mukta, Sannyasin, ParivTjjaka, i. e. the .\rya who^ has 
entered the fourth Akama. The rules of conduct for aBltik^u or Sannyasin* 
have, up to minute details, served as the model for ord.ained monks of 
various sects. 

We can understand that Brahmaciirins for life, thirsting after true know- 


< Huen Thsang qualUies tbem ms “berelics” and accuses (hem of complotting 
against his life; Voy. I, 246. 

‘ See e. g. A;>astamba 1, l ; Gautama H; Manu tl. 
i Apast. tl, 9, 21, 6; 8; Gantama III, 3. 7; Manu JI, 247- 
? Apast. It, 9, 21, 9—17; Gautama HI; Mann VI, 41-^86. 
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ledge, followed the lessons and guidance of some renowned teacher; that 
even Bhik$us did the same; and it is highly probable that pei^ons of that 
type constituted the nucleus of distinct sects, which after tlie deatli of the 
revered master, or already during his life time develojied into congregations 
with their disciplinary regulations, into monastic Orders with distinctive out- 
ward characteristics. 

Although the epoch of the rise of Buddliism cannot be determined with 
certainty, we know that in the days of .\wka the Congregation, Sahgha, was 
a well-organized body in possession of canonical books. Hence we infer 
that it had already existed for a considerable siiace of lime, as well as the 
rival Orders of the Nirgranthas and Ajivakas. Considering Uiat the oldest 
books of the Buddhist canon incessantly speak of the Nirgranthas and Ajivakas, 
and of the frequent bickerings between them and the sons of Sakya, \vt have 
no reason to doubt that the tliree Orders were founded almost simultaneously. 
Nor need we be sceptical when we read that the custom of regularly keeping 
tlie Sahhath, Uposatha or Posatha* and of preaching on those days was intro- 
duced in imitation of other sects'. This is not the only instance. In general 
it may be said that the whole organization of the Sahgha and a good deal 
of tlie rules for monks and nuns, — if we may trust the canonical writings, 
— were introduced by imitation or by accident The Master is less a legis- 
lator than an upholder of the law; he invents few new ordinations, he only 
ratifies the public opinion, and decides in highest instance when there have 
•irisen tjuestions among the brethren. The dogmatical fables, invented to 
account for the introduction or ratification of this or that rule, liave no 
historical value, of course, but they certainly reflect the theory prevalent in 
the Congregation, and that theory could not but have its root in experience 
Some of those stories are based upon a misunderstanding or distortion 
of the plain text of the rules, so that there can be no doubt about their 
having been invented considerably later than the disciplinary rules to which 
they refer'*, 

The disciplinary and penal code of the Sangha, undoubtedly one of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest part of the canonical compositions, barring some 
additional articles, is the Patimokkha, Skr. l*ratimok§a ’. This fundamental 
coile of discipline is common to all Buddhists, in different redactions, which, 
however, agree in all essential points. The Kli version is untiucstionably tlie 
oldest and, accordingly, the shortest. The Fatim. for monks contains 227 


‘ In would-bc Skr. Po^adha. an impossible form, because ibe 0 for avit, being 
secondary, never could prorlucu tbe change of ibe dental into the Murdhanya, which 
moreovcrh.nl disappeared from the PrSkri. — occurs I«. IV, 342; cp. DJiiU. 48, 63. 

> .\IV. II, I, 

3 A great port of the disciplinary rules of (lie Order are represented as being due 
to the incessant misbehaviour of six monks, who, like tlie six 'flrtbikas, always enter 
in company and are equally irrepressible. Instances occur fasrm in .S. Vibh. 

4 K. g. Pltim. P&ciliiya 43; S. Vibh. 11 , ix 94. 

5 Aboul the meaning of this title there is sonic doubt. In .SBE. XIII, p. XXVllI 
it is asserted thM /MinfitAa means “Disburdening, Getting free." Unhappily fahmttH- 
enti, pTatintuiicaii is not {amuiiraii. and denotes exactly the reverse, vie. “to pul on, fasten, 
bind." It never has another meaning in Pali, nor in older Sanskrit If we compare tbe 
phrase pTiiimokkhasamvarasantvuM Afg. X. II, p. 14, where the word cannot but denote 
“a covering accoutrement, a proiccliog armour”, with the standing explanation ya tam 
fall, rahkkali (ClIlLriERS p. 363; iJiNAVEF Pratim. S. I), though erroneous in accessories, 
wc conclude that I'raiimok;.a was taken in the sense of cuirass, or rather “something 
serving as a (spiritual) cuirass.” Cp. the term Arvora, used in a later period by Buddhists 
in a similar acceptation, and dhanattkaUmla; tbe BodhisallTa is lann^asusannaddha- 
varmitakavacUa, Lai. V. 217. 
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articles all in all; the Chinese version of the Dharmagupta sect numbers 250, 
the Tibetan 253, that of the Nfahavyutpatd' 259*. 

It has been ordered by the Lord that the Pritimoksa is to be recited 
twice a month, on the Sabbath of the 15th (or E4th) of the halfmontli, in an 
assembly of at least four monks'. At the end of each section the reciter 
asks whether any of the brethren present has transgressed one of Uie articles. 
If so, the transgression must be openly confessed; if not, the recital ]>roceeds. 
It is usual chat the monks confess their sins to each other before tlte cere- 
mony. Thus the disciplinary code is at the same time a formulary of confession. 

Quite distinct from the Pratimokja in oriyn and purport is the summary 
uf ascetic niles known as the DhutShgas, the complete obsers'ance of which 
is only possible for monks who, like the brahmanical Vanaprasthas or ^■ai- 
khanasas, leatl the life of hermits in the woods. The number of the Dhutangas 
or Dhutaguijas is 13 in the South, 12 in the North'S. We will treat of them 
severally in the order followed by the t^li sources. 

I. PSmsukiilika, sciL anga*, is the rule that the dress is made of rags 
taken from a dust or refuse heap. This rale is not observed by all monks, 
no more than several of the following practices. So far as we can judge, 
there always were in the Sahgha cenobites and hermits, .\raoyakabhiksus, the 
latter more rigid and paitizans of an austere mode of life, Dhutagunavadins 
or Dlmtavadas. as whose head in the times of the Buddha is considered 
Kasyapa, P. Kassapa the Great-', litis predilection for a solitary life is 
strongly expressed iu many poetical songs, as if inspired by the fresh air 
of the woods^ 

IL TraicTvarika, P. tecivarika is the precept enjoining the possession of 
no more than three robes at a time. This rale is binding on all the brethren, 
abstraction made of occasional e-xceptions. 

ni. Paindapatika, P. pindapadka is the rale to live on food obtained 
by begging from door to door. Those who are strict observers of the rule 
make no use of food distributed by tickets {sa/aia-Matta), of food given to 
the Convent (sangha-bhatta), of invitations for dinner. TTie last is contrary 
to the custom of the Buddha and his attendants, who regularly receive and 
accept invitations. 

IV. Sapadana-cartka, explained to mean a proceeding from door to door 
in due order when begging^. 

» Translations of the whole have been published by Misavef (in Russian), 

and by ProfT. Rhvs Davids and Oldenucrc. in SBE. Xllf; of the p.art for monks by 
Dickson in JRAS. VIII (New s.). and of (he Chinese version by Beal, Cat, pp. 204 ff. ; 
of the Tibetan version of the Naihsargika section by Kuth. 

> MV. D, 4. 2. 

i Hardy E, M. 9, 73, 97 IT. 120; Beal Cat. 256; for other references see Dharma-S. 
I-XIII. note. On the 28 merits of the Dhutangas see Mil. P. 331. .Synonymous or 
nearly so with Dhuunga is leu/eiia, austere observance, Vyu. $ 245; lallekna, Pugg. 
1 '. p. 69; Majjh. N. I, 42; MV. VII, 3. 

‘ This And the following terms, when masculine, denote the persons observing 
the rule; Pugg. P. p. 69; in Dbarma-S. the masc. refers to ptna. 

J Dtpav. IV, 3; V, 7; Sainy. N. 11 , 156; Divy. 61; 395. The sect which is said 
to observe more rigidly than any other the Dhotlngas, are the Kassapiyas, Kaiyaptyas. 
— DHulavailbi in a less technical sense occurs Jit. I, ija 

^ Marked instances arc the Khaggavissoa-^ (Nr. 3 and Nr. 12 of S. Nip.); Therag. 
vss. 518 — 52C. The rigorists have mnch in common with (he Pratyekabuddhas; cp. above 
p. 61, note. 

7 The Skr. form is lavadanam . an adverb (as in P.) qualifying the manner of 
begging of on ascetic; it occors e. g. Mhv. I, 301; Vyu. | 263, but it is not expressly 
included in the list of Dhuliiigas. In Vis. M. tcp. Childers s. v.) sefaJatta is inter- 
preted hy a:t-avakhaniiana, and bana “cutting” with ava^than^ano; but daua a iban^'Uia, 
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V, .\ikasanika, ekoEanika, the rule of eating at one sitting’. 

VI FatiaplD-jika, an article wanting in the N. enumeratioQ, and enjoining 
“eating from one vessel only”. 

VII. Khalupa^adbhaktika, ?. khalupacchabhattika, the prohibition of 
taking a meal after it has become improper to do so; this has been inter- 
preted as partaking of food already refused and superfluous’. 

VUI. Arapyaka, P. Arahhaka, living as a hermit in the woods. 

IX. Vrk^amQlika, P. nikkhamulika, residing at the foot of a tree. 

X A^^y^vakasika, P. abbhokSsika, living in an unsheltered placed. 

XI. Smasinika, P. Sosinika, living in or near a cemetery. 

XII. Yathasanstarika, P.’ yath^anthatika, said to be “taking any seat 
that may be provided"; cviilemly wrong, for soifuiara is what is spread; 
santhata, spread. 'I'he nuns are forlridden to observe this, a prohibition which 
would have no sense if the term bad the meaning assigned to it The 
ssord denotes “spreading a night-couch where one happens to be”’. 

XIII. Naisadyika, P. nesajjika, enjoining a sitting posture while sleeping ^ 

The articles IV and VI are absent from the N. list, which on the other 

hand has a special Nainatika (ahga), the use of felt fur clothing”. 

In titeory it is meritorious, but not obligatory for all monks to observe 
all of the -Augas. The articles VIII — XI do not apply to nuns, XI — XIII are 
expressly forbidden to them; Sramaneras and Srainaoens are excluded from 
the observance of II, for the »mple reason that they are not yet members 
of the Order. Lay devotees are allowed to keep the rules V and VI, but 
none of the others, 

The 12 articles of the N. list are more logically arranged than the 
13 Dhutahgas in Pali; it is plain that the first six are rules for all members 
of the Sahgha, whereas the last six are intended for the Arannakabhikkhus’. 

2. ADMISSION TO THE S.\NGH.\. NOVICES. ORDINATION. 

Person.s desiring to renounce the world and emlirace the life of a monk 
or nun, may be admitted without any distinction of rank or caste, with a 
few necessary restrictions; e. g. murderers, robbers, persons with contagious 
diseases, slaves, soldiers and the like are excluded. The act of admission 
is termed I’ravrajyii, P. Pabbajj5, properly denoting in general “leaving the 
world, adopting the ascetic life.” The oiilination properly so called is the 
Upasampada, by which one becomes a monk or nan with all the privileges 
belonging to the Order. The Upasampa-ia may be conferred on all who 
have previously been admitted to the PraiTajya, except those who have 


whereas avakkania'ut [apakhanijMii)^ afuSina. The rule U superfluous, being included 
in the foregoing. 

< Cp. tias.iH'ibkiiiMa tlUjjh. X. 1,437. Tlieform Aiklsanika occurs Aftas- F, PAram. 387, 

s For the scUoUsiic inierpretaiions we refer to O1U.DEXS L. p. 310. 

i In Brnhmanisc works alrkrTtva'iaiita, Rim. I. 43, 14; Manu VI, 23. It is quite 
possible tliat tbe l‘, tern answers to this word, os lias been suggested by OLnF.NCiixci ; 
Dbarma-S. p. 49. 

4 Cj). Afias. P. Parzm. 387. Analogous words are yilritlalrasaya and j^tfrls/nmifonjin 
in Brahmanistic Literature. 

s Cp. Tliciag vs. 904; 112% — Vyu. J 49 bas the form N'aisadika. 

‘‘ In CV. X, 10 the wearing of iiamafaia is forbidden to tbe nuns ; the use of felt 
for a covering is allowed; V, it; 19. 

7 Some prescri])ls of the most nugatory character for this cl.tss of persons are 
found CV. VllI, 6. 
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committed heinous crimes, eunuchs, heimaphrodites and tlie like'. As to 
nuns, there are 24, blemishes disqualifying them for the Uposampada For 
the admission of Sratmaueras, i. e. young novices, or rather seminarists, is 
re<.]uired the consent of their parents and an age of full seven years. 

The broad distinction between the hrst admission, Pravrajya, and the 
Ordination, Upasampada, is clear enough, but if we descend into the details, 
the matter becomes embarassing. It would seem that at the rise of Buddhism 
the two terms denoted nothing else but what they originally mean, the 
former: “leaving one’s home to become an ascetic”; the latter: “accession" 
to the Order. It ap{)ears from Scripture that the Buddlta, after converting 
the Five mendicant friars, further Yasas and odier young men, gathered 
around him si.Kty Disciples, who in a very short s|;ace of time passed lluoiigli 
the four stages, and asked the Master for the Pravrajya and the Upasam- 
padd simultaneously, whereupon the Lord received diero^. Ai^er a while 
the Disciples who had been sent abroad to propagate the Law, returned 
with persoas who wished to receive Pravrajyi and Upasampada from the Master 
himself, 'lliis circumstance led the Buddha to the consideration that 
it would be well if henceforth the monks were permitted to confer them- 
selves Pravrajya and Upa.sampada on candidates. He accordingly gives to 
the monks that permission, and adds: “Let him (who has to receive P. and U.) 
hr.st have his hair and beard cut off: let him put on the Kaslyas, adjust his 
upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, bow down before the feet of the 
monks, and sit down squatting; then let him raise his joined hands and utter: 
I take refuge in the Buddha, in the Law, in the Congregation”. Thrice. “I 
ratify, 0 monks, the P. and U. with this threefold formula’^. Afterwards, 
however, this regulation was cancelled, in so far as he ordered not to confer 
tile b'pasampada, unless by a ceremony in which a formal motion \Tiatti) is 
followed by three (piestionss. Even in this amended form the Upasampada 
is nothing else but the solemn consecration of the Pravrajv’u, as the story 1. c. 
shows*. Cases of persons receiving simultaneou.s]y P. and U. are not rare; 
even in the days of Asoka the lay devotee Bhaoduka received P. and m 
the same moment, and Arhatship to boot". As twenty years is the lowest 
age at which a man is qualihed for U., it follows that a boy who lias become 
a Sramanera at eight, will have to wait 12 years before he can receive Upa- 
sampada*. It seems questionable whethw in the beginning of the spread of 

> The circumstsnees disqualifying persons for admission and ordination are minutely 
expounded MV. t, 39 — 76; cp. IIakov E. M. <7 IT- Vyu. S 271- a few of these 
disqu.'ililications are merely ihenretical: e. eunuebs and hermaphrodites are excluded 
from the Ljiasampada, as if these physical disabilities were unknown at the Pravrajya. 
More that! absurd is the exclusion of Snakes; MV. I, 63. 

’ CV. X, 17; Vyu. S 271. 

3 Tat. liilr. p. 82: MV. ), 6; 7. Cp. above p. 24. 

* MV. I. 12, .An extended form of the Trii.-irai.ia-gamana is: ‘‘Buddham toratia’n 
gaeehaml dvipadanam agryain; Uliannoni s. g. viragaQlm agryam; Sanghain s. g. gaiilnam 
agryam.” Vyu, S *67- 

i ^atthicatuiiha; MV. 1. 28; Skr. joapticalurtha-fkarmopasampanna) Vyu. S 270. In 
border countries the conferring of U. is allowed in a chaplet of four monks, besides 
the Vinayodhara; MV. I, to, 12. 

« It results from MV. 1. 76 that the C. need not be preceded by a formal Prav. 
For llie Senior who confers the U. asks the candiiate: “Are you a human being^” etc. 
Such a question is always foolish, but excessively so if the candidate has already been 
examined before. 

7 Lilpav. XII, 62 f. 

B Childers D. p. 532; cp. p. 305, where the Samartera is compared with "a deacon”. 
A deacon of 8 years is something strikingly original. Hardy E. bl. 45 has much better 
understood the character of a Samaoera. 
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Buddhism childrea were admitted, nol^thstanding the tale of Rahula's Pad- 
iajandK However that may be, the Sramanera.s are no more Bhiksus than 
the Brahmacarins, their model, are. They are Sramanoddesas, SramaDodde- 
sakas, P. Samanuddesas, L e. aspirants for the state of monk, persons destined 
to becoi^e monks, in a word, seminarists*. One of their duties is to learn 
the ten Sik^Spadas^. 

Converts from other, heterodox sects, who desire to receive P. and U., 
are subjected to the same formalities, and have moreover to pass a probation 
time, ParivUsa. Only two, classes of persons, viz the Ja|ilas, fire-worshippers 
with matted hair, and the Slkyas, received Ujiasampada — there is no question 
of FravrajyS — without a probation time being imposed, the former because 
they believed in the retribudon of moral actions, and the latter because the 
Master wished to grant a privilege to his kinsmen^ 

The passages and testimonies adduced seem to warrant the conclusion 
that the real Ordination or Consecration takes place by the Upasampadu, 
whereas the I'ravrajya is the act by which the candidate formally declares 
his intention to take the vows. The regulations prescribed in Scripture have 
been coUerted in the manual for various Kammavaciis, Skr. Karmavacanas, 
ecclesiastical resolutions^ 

In a chapter of at least lo monks — under certain circumstances only 
5, as already remarked above — the candidate, after having provided him- 
self with the requisite alms bowl and robes, and chosen his spiritual leader 
or tutor, Upajjhaya, is e-xamiiied by the president of the chapter^ concerning 
his eventual disabilities, his name and the name of his spiritual tutor. These 
things being ascertained, the candidate requests to be ordained, whereu])on 
the president formally proposes to the chapter to assent to this request, 
twice repeated. If the assembly by their silence give the consent, the presi- 
dent exhorts the newly ordained brother to stick to the four Necessaries’, and 
to avoid during his whole life the four capital sins. AU things above the 
Necessaries, though not absolutely forbidden, are to be considered superfluities. 

It would be dilBcult to point, out a sii^le case in Buddhist writings, 
sacred or profane, that the sons of Sakya kept to the four Necessaries, except 
the hermits, .-^s to the four capital sins, which we shall meet again under 


> Ttic more so because, MV. I, 50, the Ixird expressly forbids to confer the fra- 
vrajyS on a boy under [5 years of age. In Tibet a Srsmn^cra can receive a socallcd 2d 
consecration in bis sixteenth year; in China it is not unusual that ac the same age the cere- 
mony of hair-shaving is performed; the Colikania-inangala in Siam is a rite performed 
in the <ith, ilih, 13th, or 151)1 year. All these customs may be called “pagan accre- 
scences'i KOii'EN Kel. des li. U, 265; Hakhv E. M. 18; Cerim, Chalikantamati- 
gali, a; 29- 

3 S. Vibh. 11, p. 139; the femin. is .''ramaaoddeiika, I)iv. 160, 

3 MV. I, 56. The nile now followed in Ce.vlon fHARDY E. M. 23) is exactly the 
eounterpnri of the Brahnianie L’panavanx 

4 MV. 1. 38. ' ^ 

5 The manual has been published under the title Katnioav&kyam, syn. with Kam- 
mavacaip, by SPisezL, with I.aim transl.; partly by Dickso.n with English tronsl. in JR.AS, 
VII, 1 fT. i.N'cw s.V Cp. BowozN in JK.AS. of 1893s Hardy E. M. 44; Bkianprt 11, 
272; MV. I, 2$; 30; 76; 77. A “collection of KammavRcRs'' in FRA.s'KFirRTKx's llandb. 
pp. 142— 150. Cp. also the Kalyhul Inscription of A. 1>. (476, text and trails), by Taw 
S rxs Ko, Iiid, Ant. XXII. 

0 Wrongly called I'liajjliJ.va in Bksaskxt I. e-, contrary to MV. I, 76; cp..2S. 

7 The 4 iVissayas tMV. I. 30: 771 are: fwdifltt^abkiijaia, living on a pittance of 
begged food ; f^amsHJiu'.Mvara, rags from a duslUeapi ruitknmilateniUaua, lodging at the 
foot of a tree; futamutlablxsajjit, cow urine ns medicine. The corresponding Skr. terms 
of the Niiruyas ore: fHimiukSla; vri/iimula, and fSlimutlaihria/ya, an unsucces- 

ful atlenipt at rendering fulimulla into Skr. Vyn. S *66. 
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another head, the vow of the ordained monk to ab^in from all sexual inter- 
course as long as his life lasts, is contrary to the theory that one may, under 
circumstances, leave the Order'. 

The ordination of nuns is performed almost in the same manner as 
that of monks. She who proposes the candidate is titled the Pavattini'. 

Regarding the Upasampada ceremony in the old N. Church we possess 
few accounts, but sufhdent to show that it was, essentially, the same as in 
the South. In course of time some modifications have been introduced which 
we must leave unnoticed^. 


3. CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. LODGING. FOOD AND 
MEDICAMENTS. 

The complete, distinctive dress of the monks consists of three pieces, Tricl- 
vara, P. Ticlvara; to wit: P. Antaravasaka, Uttarisahga, and SahghatT*. An- 
other name for the habit after the colour, b KSsaya, P. Kasaya, Kasava, 
tawny, reddish yellow. In the South the usual colour is yellow’; in India, 
at least in the Middle .Ages, it was reddish. 

The description of the garments, as well as the identification of sundry 
other names, is attended with some difficulty. ITie Antaravasaka is a lower 
garmenl, something like a petticoat, hanging low down, and bound to the 
loins with a girdle, kayabantUiano^. As synonymous is given Nivasana, but 
the description of this garment by Uuen llisang is somewhat different^. The 
Uttarasahga is the garment covering the breast and shoulders, and reaching 
somewhat below the knees. Something like it is the Saiikaisika, according 
to Huen Thsang, but the P. Sahkacchika occurs elsewhere as another gar- 
ment, and not belonging to the official dress®. Whether the PatinLvasana, Skr. 
ftatinivasana, may be identified with the Uttarasahga is a matter of doubt’. 
SanghatT, properly meaning “a doublet” may have had a similar history as 
fliis English word. Once we meet the expression “the (two) Sahghaps folded 
together” to denote a third gannent after Nivasana and Pratinivasana*®. \Ve 
infer that the SanghafT, a kind of cloak, is so called betrause it is folded and 
composite 

I Hardy 1 £. M. 46. 

* CV. X, 17. 

3 For FravrajyS and tVasampads in Tibet, sec Waddell, Buddh. of Tib. 17S1 iSj ; 
cp. IIODOSON F.SS. 139: 145- 

4 MV. I, 76; Vlll, 13; 1$; 2o; 23; CV. X, 17. In Skr. tbe same, only Antaravasaka; 
Vyu. S 

5 Tlie red KSfSya was not wholly unknown ; see e. g, Thera;;, vs, 963. 

i IhUAXUET 11 , 274 - This agrees with the “ample plaited pcttieoat, named Sam* 
fsbs" in Tibetan; Waddell op. c. 201. 

7 According to Voy. IT, 3 the three robes are Sai'ighaii, Cttarbahga and Sai\kftk;i8, 
but p. 69 Sahghati, Sahkak^iks and .Nivisan.-i! The e.xact shape of the Nivasana hlV. 
I, 25 cannot be determined. 

8 CV, X, 17. The Safikak?iktt is likewise distinguished from the three Civarasj 
also Vyti. 1 . c., where also a Pratisankakjika is mentioned. 

9' MV. 1 , 251 CV. NTII. It; 12; Vyu. I. c._ 

MV. 1 . c. Cp. the expression fMit^udakulaM sah^a^i^krjyn iivnyiti ima Lai. V. 
334. Ill the same work p. 231 the Saiighait is not reckoned as a Civarn: san’hafi-fin</a’ 

fSlra-nx'aTadharaniiia Ukitam. 

» Lecce, following Eitei., dehnes the S. as the “double or composite robe, reaching 
from the shoulders to the knees, and fastened round tfic waist”; Itec. p. 39, note. 
Waudf-IX op. c. 200 says tlic S. is “the lx>wcr patched robe, and fastened by a girdle 
at the w.vist.” 
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It is a peculiarity of the official habit that robes should be made out 
of patches imitating the ricehelds of Magadha 

Raiments occasionally used by monks and nuns are the Varjasati, P. 
Vassikasatika, rain*cloak; and the Snatraiataka, P. Udakasapka’. 

It is meritorious for the laity to provide members of the Order with 
clothing. A great distribution of roles to the local Safigka is held immediately 
after the Prav3rao3, at the close of the rainy season. The ceremony of that 
distribution, elliptically called Kaihina^, is common to both divisions of the 
Church. 

The use of foot covering is, in most cases, for the monks a lu.\urj’, and 
in the South almost unknown. In Scripture various descriptions of possible 
and impossible shoes are e.KpressIy forbidden; sandals and plain slippers not 
absolutely so^. Umbrellas are a superfluous article, except in particular cases. 
The use of fans, and of a plain sort of chowies, is allowed \ 

Besides the ihree robes the monk's equipment. Pariijkara, P. Parikkhara, 
consists of an alms bowl or pot, faira, P. l-atla; a girdle; a razor, vast; a 
needle, sud, and a water-strainer, parisrdvaua, P. farissavana'’. The pot is 
sometimes carried in a kind of net or purse, tAatikd, perhaps only by her- 
mits’. The razor serves for shaving the hair and the beard. .As a rule the 
brethren shave one another once a fortnight 

In the Nortli the ascetics are in the habit of carrying as a distinctive 
a staff, khakkhara. The walking stick of an ascetic is also 'known in the 
South, under tlie name of katiara*. 

.According to uni\ersal Indian custom they use tooth sticks, daniakastha, 
P. dantakatlha or dantapona''. 

Another article, the rosary, now so common in all Buddhist communities, 
does not date ftom very old times, ^^'hethe^ it was invented in India, is an 
open question. It is certainly not of Buddhist origin. 

On the residence of the monks the sacred tradition affords much, ap- 
parently trustworthy, mformation. We are told that the Retreat during the 
rainy season, the Vassavasa or Vassa, Skr. Var^ka, was instituted in imitation 
of the same institution with the heterodax sects”. During that time die monks, 
are forbidden to travel, and have to arrange for themselves places to live im 
There are two periods for entering upon Vassa, Yassupanayika”, a longer 
and a shorter one, the former beginning at full moon of Asat.lha; the 

> AnaiKin was the hrit who skilfulty contrived to put together such a robe; MV. 
VIII, 12. The number of patches varies according to the difference of sects; Wassi- 
t.lEf'- B. 267. 

» Vyu. 1, e.i >fV. XTU, 15: 20; 23; CV. 11, i: X, «?• 

3 Kathina, hard, denotes “la* cotton." The regnlations regarding Kaihcna are 
minutely set forth MV. VII, i, and explained in .ABE. XHI, 18; XVII, 148 ff. Wassi* 
LIF.P B. 85: 88; Beal Cat. 216. Among the M. wrftiags there is a Kr(binSvadana, 
HoDOsON Ess, 19. The spreading out of the raw cotton is termed Ka;hinastsu'aaa, P. 
Ka(hinanhlra; Vvu. $ 266. 

4 More details in MV. 2—8. Cp. Bigandet II, 286; Hodgson Ess. 19. 

j CV. V, 22; 23. Commonly the leaves of the Ttia palm are used as fans. Hence 
the name of Talapoina given to the monks in Transgangetic India; Vule-Bcakell, 
Glossary s. v, 

<> See CWLDERS s. r. parikikara and his references. Many more Pnrikkharas are 
enumerated JPTS. of 1887, p. 27. 

7 CV. VIII, 6; J2t. Intr. p. 55. The Magadhl-Prakrt form is tiaiya, Skr. 

* Vyu. S 273; Voy. 11, 33. For (iailara))iaHMi, ' 4 aa<ia see Childers s. ▼. MV. V, 6; 
CV. IV, 4; V, 132. 

9 CV. X, 3t; Vcy. II, 55, note. 

«o MV. Ill, 1. 

S' Skr. Varjopanlyiki, Divy. 18; 489; Vyu. S *65. 
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latter one month later; both ending witli the full moon of Karttita'. With 
the N. Buddhists the usual period of Retreat was three monllis, from tlie first 
of Sravaija to the first of Karttika*. 

It is not clear where in the first times of the Order the brctliren, apart 
from the hermits, had their abodes, either during the Retreat or during the 
other part of the year. It was not necessary that a great number of them 
lived in the same place, for the half-monthly recital of the Pratimuksa did 
not require an assembly of more than four persons. Now-a-day.s it is custo- 
mary in Ceylon that the monks during the Retreat leave their monasteries 
and live in temporary huts. But how to reconcile this with the follotving 
statement of Buddhagho9a^ “They are to look after their Vib5ra, to jirovide 
food and water for themselves, to fiillil all due ceremonies, sudi as paying 
reverence to sacred shrines, etc., and to say loudly once, or twice, or thrice: 
“I enter upon Va.ssa in this VihSra for these three months?" And besides, 
tlie avowed abject of the institution is to keep the monks from roaming 
about Therefore we arrive at the conclusion that the tenor of the regu- 
lation comes to this: during the rains the monks must stay in a monastery 
or any other fcxed abode; in other seasons they may do .so. 

In the beginning, os the tale goes, the monks had no fixed abodes, 
Sayanasana, P. seriasana. They dwelt in the woods, at tlie foot of a tree, 
on a hill, in a grotto, in a mountain cave, a cemeter)', a forest, the open 
air, on a heap of straw. Now a rich merchant of Rajagrha wished to erect 
dwellings for the reverends, and the Lord Buddha gave his assent saying: 
“I allow you, 0 monks, abodes (layana, lena) of five kinds^: Vihiiras, Adcjhayo- 
gas®, towers (Prasadas, Pasadas), stone houses with a flat roof {Harmyas, 
Hammiyas) and crypts”. On hearing from the monks that the Lord liad give:i 
his assent, the merchant had in one day finished 6o dwelling places. The 
Lord gave thanks to him by the same stanzas as were uttered by him on 
accepting the gift of the Jetavana; a circumstance which points to some con- 
fusion in the tradition*. 

The very absurdity of the story is intere^ng, because we may gather 
from it that edifices as above specified were in possession of the Saugha 
when the MV. and CV. were composed. 

The term Vihara does not only denote a monastery, but frequently a 
temple, a striking instance of which is afforded by a passage m Huen 'I'hsang’s 
Travels, and it is quite so, too, in Ceylon, where the word is more generally 
applied to the place where worship is conducted, whilst the dwelling of a 
monk is called a Panbasala^ The most unambiguous, if not the most common 
term for a monastery is Sai^hlriima. Undoubtedly every great monastery 
had a VihSra or temple annexed to it ^Ve know this with certainty of 
NSlanda, and Slmath near Benares'. 


< MV. IK, 3; (he translators (SBE. XIll, yoo) add in a note: “Very probably 
this double period stands in connection with the double period prescribed in the Btih* 
maaas and Sdtras for most of the Vedic festivals." 

a So at least in the ytb century of our era. Vov. U, 49a. 

S Cited SBE. XUl, I. c. 
t MV. 1 . 301 lit. $i CV. VI. 

5 Explained by Buddbagboea (SBE. XUl, lyij by “suvaaaavangageba", i. e. a 
house of gold and tin? ClULDZKS s. r. gives “shaped like a ganida bird”, which points 
to a reading mvanna> (or sufanHa)- vi^aitga. Suvaru for Supaiua is not unknown to 
some N, texts. 

6 CV. VI, 9 : MV. I, 30; HI, 5. 

7 Voy. n, 221; Hardy E. M. 129 description of a Vihara, 200. 

8 Voy. U. .355. 

Inda-Aiyao Reseueb. Ul. S. 
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The crj'pt or cave, guha, above alluded to, must be a room wholly or 
partly excavated in a rock. The olde-st crypts known are those of Barabar 
and Xagatjuni in Bihar', which were given by Asoka and his grandson Dasa- 
racha to the Ajivikas, those inveterate opponents of the Sahgha 

The house where the chapter assembles for celebrating the Uposatha is 
called in general UposathagSra, in Simhalese: Poega. A famous Uposatha 
hall in Ceylon was the Lohapasada or Brazen Tower. — The cells in a mo- 
nastery are termed in Pali parivena'. Occasionally we read of kutis^ huts 
or sheds, inhabited by ascetics. 

A matter of considerable interest Ls the ibsdtution of Parishes, smi. 
Like so many other regulations of the Church, the institution is due to the 
irrepressible Six monks^ who were as indefatigable evil-doers as die six T!r- 
thikas. .^ter the Lord had ratified the recitation of tlte PrStimoksa once 
every half-month, the Six recited it every one before his own companions. 
The Master, being informed of it, ordered that the Uposatha should be at- 
tended by the whole community. Now the question arose: “how far does 
the whole community extend?” This was settled by a prescription that it 
should extend as far as one place of living. Now at tliat time Kappina* the 
Great dwelt near Rajagrha. Plunged in meditation, he felt a doubt: “Shall 
I go to the Uposatha service or shall I not go?"' The Lord understanding 
the droughts of Kappina, left the Grdhiakuta and instandy appeared before 
the eyes of Kappina. Having taken the seat presented to liim, the Master 
asked Kappina, whether he had not felt the doubt just mentioned On re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, the Lord proceeded: “IT ye Brahmans do not 
honour, regard, revere the Uposatha, who then will do it? Attend the Uposatha, 
Brahmanl do not n^lect to go-’." Kappina promised to do so, and the 
Lord appeared again on the Grdhrakuta®. Still the monks remained in un- 
certainty as to the question; “How far does a place of living extend?” There- 
fore the Buddha prescribed to mark out the boundaries of a parish, stma, 
in this way: first, the marks are to be mentioned, such as a mountain, a 
stone, a forest, a tree, a road, an ant hill, a river, a water-sheet. This being 
done, a competent monk has to bring forward a motion that the Sangha may 
decree to fix by such marks the boundary of a parish for common residence 
and common celebration of the Uposatha^. Some abuses partly occasioned 
by the crossness of the Six were snccesively remedied. 

Reverting to the monasteries, we observe that die most reliable and de- 
tailed accounts about tlie actual state of the Sanghaiamas in the Middle Ages, 
both in India and in Ceylon, are due to the Chinese pilgrims. It appears 


' Ct’NNLNOHAM Corj). Ijiscr. t. 30: Ind. .AnL XX, 361 (T. 

* Hence ami/anvfniyain, in their snccessive cells; MV. II, 8. 

} Ckobbagsiya, in S'kr. fa^ar^ha, Saivarg'tjia; Divy. 339: 396: 489; Vyu. S z8l. 
Their names $ zSa are: .Airaka, Punarvasu. Nanda, Upananda, Clionila, and UdSyin. In 
F. sources Assaji and Funabbasutka) are directly namM as belonging to the group, but 
it appears from MV. and CS. passim that Nanda, Upananda, Cbanna and Udayin were obstinate 
sinners and quite worthy to be reckoned among the company. Assaji is likewise one of 
the Five, but in Vyu. I. c. (cp. $ 47) .Aivajit and Aivaka are dilYcrent persons. 

V In N. writings ICapphipa, Ka^pii>a, Kapbino, etc. See SUII. XX, 2; 198. 

S An unequivocal acknowledgment of the precedence of Brahmans in spiritual 
matters, and of their giving in general, a good example. 

® .According to the Maluyanists .^kyamuni is properly always residing on the 
Crdhcnkuiti, and it is oidy an illusion when men imagine they have seen him in other 
places; SBli. XXI, 307 ff. Other Indian sects say: the Atman is kutastha. 

7 MA'. II, 5 — 9. Cp. the fixing of boundaries of a parisli [siman sammanna/i) as 
related Dipav. XIV, 2O; Mabav. pp. 108 ff. Cp. also Manu VIII, 246. 
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that the Avasikas‘, resident monks, tliose sta>'ing at their own monastery, 
had a life free from care owing to the liberality of the kings and pious laymen. 
“The regular business of the monks is to perform acts of meritorious virtue, 
and to recite their SQtras and to sit wrapt in meditation. When stranger monks 
arrive, the old residents meet and receive them, carry for them tlieir clothes 
and alms-howl, give them water to wash their feet, oil with which to anoint 
tiiein, and the lir^uid food permitted out of the regular hours. When (the 
stranger) has enjoyed a very brief rest, they further ask the number of yeare 
that he has been a monk, after which he receives a sleeping apartment with 
its appurtenances, according to his regular order, and everytUng is done for 
him which the rules prescribe’.” All this harmonizes with the rules how 
so.mger monks, .^gantukas, should be received, as laid down in the P. Vinaya*, 
which contains likewise minute rules for departing monks. Gamikas, for monks 
when going their begging lounid, Pii]i<}acarikas, and for those living in the 
woods, Aranftakash 

It is a matter of course that the conduct of the necessary business in a 
monastery is almo.st wholly entrusted to such brethren as are thouglit fit for 
the office and in due form appointed by the Sangha^ .An important office 
is that of the apportioner of food, Bhattuddesaka, Skr. Bliaktoddesaka. In 
the days of the BudiUia this office was held by Dabba, .who at the same 
time was the regulator of the lodgings, Senasanapanniipaka, Sayanasanavarika^ 
Otlier charges said to have been insrimted by the Master are; the keeper of 
stores, Bhandagarika, Bliandagopaka; the recipient of robes, Civarapatiggahaka, 
Qvaiagopaka ; the distributor of robes, Civarabhajaka; of rice gruel, Ylgu- 
bhajaka, Yavagucaraka; of fruits, Hialabhajaka, Phalacaraka; of hard 
food, Khajjakabhajaka, Khadyakacaraka; of trifles, Appamattakavissajjaka?; 
of voting tickets, Salaka^hupaka; the keeper of rain-cloaks and batliing- 
clothes, Satiyagahapaka or Vars3.sa{Tgopaka; the keeper of alms-bowls, Pa.tta- 
gahapaka; the superintendent of tlie gardeners, .Aramikapesaka; of the Sra- 
maneras, Samaijerapesaka*. Some other offices the character of wbicli is but 
partially inferrible from the names occur in N. sources; e. g. tlie PanTyavarika, 
who has charge of drinkable water; the Bhajanavanka, who has charge of the 
vessels. Less clear is the meaning of Upadhivara or Upadhivarika, probal.)ly 
an intendant or stewards The Parijan^viirifca may be the guardian of the 
grove around the monastery’”, and the Munda^yan^anaviirika the person 
who has to take care of the lodgings temporarily not in use. 

Now and then we read of certain offices for which no formal appoint- 
ment by the Sahgha seems to be requircil. Such an office is that of Nava- 
karmika, P. Nav^ammika, the overseer of a new building, architect, who is 
designated on the demand of some lay devotee who wishes to erect a building 


> NaivSsika is the term Vyu. $ 270. 

« i'& Hian, Rec. pp. 43, f. 

3 Minutely described CV. YIII, 2. In Vyu. $ s?* Aganiuka dilTers from an 

AgHniika; not unlikely the former is a stranger, a risiiing monk; the latter one who 
returns after a longer or shorter absence; but cp. Divy. 50. 

^ CV. VUI. 3; 5; 6. 

5 Names of functionaries in CV. IV, 4; Vf, 21; Vyu. S a 74 - 
Dabba Mallaputta was a remarkable man; he realized Arhatsbip when he was 
seven veers old and bad to endure much vexation at the bands of the brethren; for 
bis history sec ihe passages referred to by Eo. M 0 u.ek JPTS. of 1888, p. 4t. 

7 Perhaps the same as the bhaniabka/aka Vyu. L C. 

» Vvu. 1 . c. has only pr/(aio. 

Decidedly not "an attendant*’, as appears from Divy. 542; cp. jo; 54; 237. 
t" For faritaiulit cp. Divy. 344. 
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for Uie Congregation’. The function of a proxy or agent, Veyavacca- 
kara’, may be lield by an inmate of the monosteiy* {ardmilta) or a layman 

In ancient times no distinction in rank was made between the monks, 
except such a one as is connected with age and superior knowledge. There 
were, of course, Seniores, Sthavitas, P. Theras, and juniores, Dahras, Daharas; 
Upadhyayas, P. Upajjhayas or Upajjhas, i. e. tutors, and Sarrlhaviharins, P. 
S^dhiviltSrins or SaddhivihSrikas, fellows^; .\c 3 ryas, P. .^cariyas, professor-s, 
and Antevasins, apprentices; but there is no question of anything like hie- 
rarchy. This state of things has continued in Ceylon, where, indeed, each 
monastery has its Maha-NSyaka, prior, but he is no more than /rimus inter 
para. 'I^is was not exactly the case in India during the Middle Ages, at least 
in the Mahiiyanist establishments. For shortness sake we refer the reader to 
Huen Thsang*. 

Tlie prescriptioas in the canonical writings concerning food are framed 
in such a manner that both the rigorous hermits and the more temperate 
cenobites may be satislied. .Art 39, Tit 5 of the l*rStimok§a says: “If a 
monk, unless he be sick, shaU request for his use, or shall partake of deli- 
cacies, to wit: ghee, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, meat, milk, cunts — it is 
a P.acittiya sin.” This prohibition is not in accordance w ith the permission 
to eat fish and meat'* with the restriction that it should be pure in three respects; 
unheard, unseen, unsuspected. The restriction being utterly futile, since it is 
impossible not to suspect how meat and fish are provided by butchers and 
fishers, the antinomy remains in full forced Yet Uie origin of such an in- 
congruity, like of so m.iny other antinomies, is not far to seek. It has been 
the constant study of the Congregation to imitate the morals and customs of 
fashionable people; they ardently desired to pass for .Aryas and therefore made 
an excessive use of the very word. They began with taking for their models 
the Brahmans and the Brahman ascetics, though in course of time they did 
not scruple to spread the most unworthy lies about a class of men of whom 
intelligent foreigners bke the Greeks speak with admiration. Now the use of 
fish and meat was allowed to Brahmans under ceitain restrictions®, but the 
ascetic had to refrain from meat and honeys. ITie Indians acknowledge that 
the decreasing use of animal food and complete abstinence is a peculiarity 
of the Kdiyuga; with other words: a sign of «legeaeralion‘°. We may safely 
assume that the Buddhists followed the prevailing custom of the times, and 
that in other countries they have done, the same". 

The spiritual sons and daughters of Sakyamust earn their living by their own 
e.xertion, i. e. they must beg their food, like the Brahmacarins, but with this 
difference that they are not allowed, as the latter are, to ask for alms by 

I CV, I, 18; VI, $i Vyu. 270. Occasionally nuns arc Navakammikas; 5. Vibh. 

11, p. 211. 

< Wrongly rendered Into would-be Skr. with Vaiylvrtyakara, Vyu. $270; Divy. 52. 
It should be Vaiyaprtyokar^ 

} S. Vibh. 1, 221. Cp. SBE. Xlll, p. 23 for another interpretation. 

t Vyu. % 281 i Slrdhariivibarin in Div,v. 18; 299. 

i Voy. I, 14J; 11, 78. The iitle of Kormadioa for the undcrdirector is probably 
a miltake. Tlie word itself occurs Vyu. S aSl, but not aa a title. For the titles of 
Vlharaev.'imin and MahSvitiirasvSiain see Fleet, Corp. Inscr. Ill, 279; 272. 

6 MV, VI, 31 ! CV. VIU, 3. Cp. above p. 71. 

7 The Buddha himself is represented as eating the pork expressly prepared for 
him by Cunda, and thus proved /aeic that he was no Buddhist. 

“ G.autania XVUl, 27—38; Apastamba I, s, 17, 29 If. Menu V, 27. 

9 Apastamba 11, 9, 23, 2; Manu VI, 14; a single exception in Gautama 111, 31. 

10 Cp. bland V, 22. 

>> BiGANOET II, 294; Hardy E. M. 92. 
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words’. The son of SSkya must be calm and dignified in his deportment’, 
after the model traced in a beautiful passage in the history of the Bodhi- 
sattva^. The traits of the BUiksus of ancient India continue partially visible 
in the Siinhalese monks of the present day-*. 

The use of ghee, butter, oil, honey and sugar is permitted to the members 
of the Order in time of sickness, by way of me<licament^. Rules for pre- 
paring various kinds of medicaments, as well as medical and surgical ope- 
rations, are prescribed in the Vinaya*, so that we get some notion of the 
condition of medical science in the period when that part of the canon was 
composed. 

4. THE PRATLMOKSA. D 1 SCIPUN.\RY MEASURES. 

The Pratimok^a is divided into eight Titles or heads, each of them con- 
taining a greater or smaller number of articles. 

The first Title treats of the Parljika dhamma^ case involving expulsion 
from the Congregation. It contains in all redactions four articles on the most 
heinous of olTences, to wit: breach of the vote of chastity; theft; taking life; 
falsely laying claim to superhuman {xtUarimanussa) gifts®. 

The second Title has tliirteen articles bearing on oJfences involving suspen- 
sion and a temporary exclusion. The term is in Pali Sanghadisesa, in Skr. Sangha- 
vasesa'’. Tlie agreenient between the various redactions is pretty close'®. 

The third Title treats in two articles of Undetermined cases, Aniyata 
dhamma". 

The fourth Title, headed Nissaggiya Pacittiya dhammii, on offences 
requiring expiation by forfeiture, numbers Uiirty articles, somewhat differently 
arranged in the various redactions, but otherwise nearly identical". 

> Mil. r. 230. 

» Deportment is termed ityS, P. iriya; the four ways of deporlmeni, 'ir^'afatha, iriyTi- 
ptUha are: walking, standing, sitting, lying down; Bussoup I.ot. 296; Inir. 168. 

3 Lai. V. 230; Mhv. II, tjy. 

♦ Hardy E. N. 309; 312. 

S MV. NT, I. Medical requisites arc termed gUSnofaeeaya, Skr. glaiiapralyayakkai- 
iajya, Vyu. J 239. The four requisites \faeeaya), arc nvara, yinifapTiia, i/nTnana and 
hkfMjja', consequently virtually the same as the four Nisrayas, with the only difference 
that the Nissavas are intended for hermits, the I'accayas for monks in general. Some- 
times piuifiara is used as a third synonymous term, e. g. Divy. 143. — I'or the five sorts 
of oil see S. Yibh. II, p. SS. 

MV. VI, 1 — 15: 17—21. 

7 Skr. P-trajika dharmili, Vyu. S z$ 6 . The true etymology of fuirajHa, adopted hy 
Childers, is due to the sagacity of Bcrsoiif. The word is a regular Taddhita deri- 
vative of a lost substantive faraja or sometbiDg like it, connected with a verb parTt 4. 
ajali, to drive away, whence p. p. p. farajUa. The derivation from yarii-jayati, proposed 
in SBE. XIIl, 3, 'and intended as on improvement upon Bcrsolt’s, is grammatically 
impossible. 

i The offences in Vyu. $ 257 are: Abrabmocarya, .\danadana, Vadha, Ulinr.-imanufya' 
dharmapralapb 

9 Vyu. 1 . c. 7 ; WassH-IEF B. 82. The Chinese transcription Saij-ka-hi-shisha (Beal 
C at. 2tb) points to a third form nearly allied to Sanghadisesa. Neither a Skr. Hahght- 
vaic;a nor Sanehttiie^a, i. e remnant of the Saiigba, renders a satisfactory meaViing. 
Equally iinsaiisTaciory ore the lucubrations of CtULPEitS 8. v. 

>*’ The offences specified Vyu. $ 258; S. Vibb. 1 , tio— 1B6. Cp. Beal L c. 

<■ Vyu. S 359: DvBv oniyatau. 

For Pscittiya, which answers to Skr. Prlyaicittikc, the N. Buddhists have fSyaUiia, 
an imaginary word, further comipted by scribes or editors to pUfantita. For 

Nissaggiya the same blunderers give^Naisa^ika; it ought to be Nailisorgika, Naissargika. 
For the names of the offences severally see Vyu. J 260; cp. S. Vibh. 1 ^ 193 — 266; Beal 

op. C. 215; IlUTH op. C. 
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The fifth Title, on matters requiring expiation, Paeittiya dhammri, com- 
prises ninet)’-two articles in the P. redaction, whereas the Chinese version and the 
Vyutpatti number ninet)’. The contents are highly interesting, as affording a 
glimpse of some ancient customs among the members of the Order. Here 
we can only refer the reader to die text itself and the translations'. 

In the sixth Title are treated the I^tid^saniya dhaminS, four kimls of 
offences which require a simple confession to be expiated’. 

The seventh Title is a miscellaneous collectiqn of rules of good breed- 
ing and deportment, called SekbiyS dhammS, or Sik^^l The number of the 
rules is 75 in P., too in ilie Chinese version, 106 inVyutpatliJ. The greater 
number in the Chin, version is caused by the addition of 35 articles, from 
60 — 85, relating to decorous deportment in rcgiinl to sacred buildings. 

'I'he eighth and last Title contains seven rules for settling legal ijuestions 
or cases, Adhikaratjasomatha dhamm.a. I'he rules are only indicated by 
technical terms for kinds of sentences pronounced. The terms are; i. Sam- 
mukhflvinaya, application of the dLsciplinary rule (to the person) in presence; 
Sativinaya, application of the discipline in case of full consciousness (of the 
accused); Amujhaviuaya, the same in tlie <;a.se of one not being insane; 
Patinnaya, sentencing one who confesses (being guilty); Yebhujyasiki, sen- 
tencing by majority of votes; Tassapapiysmsika. jiroceeding agaiast the ob- 
stinate; Tujavatthiiraka, covering over as by grass'. 

The Pratimok§a for nuns is muta/is mutandis a copy from that for the 
male members of the Sahgha. The number of Titles is equal, but the 
arrangement of the articles diflers con«der^ly without any obvious reason. 
Many regulations, just as in the Frattmok$a for monks, liave their origin in 
the incessant delicts of Six nuns, who are lewd, and commit other delicts, 
apparently Avithout lasting damage to their spiritual character and monastic 
saintliness. 

In order to enforce the prescriptions of a Code, no community can do 
without a system of coercion for well defined cases. The means of coercion 
at the disposal of the Sangha are not harsh, but quite sufficient The severest 
punishment is expulsion from the community. This measure is enacted 
against those who are guilty of a Kirajika sin. In one case we read that 
an aspirant for the Order, a Samapuddesaka, is expelled, ndsitai. 

slightly less severe proceeding is the formal banishment, Pabbajaniya- 
kamma, enacted against monks who have committed such a Saughadisesa 


• The ofTcaces are specified Vyu. S 2$i. 

» In Vyu. S *6* the four Pratidesaniyttni are: UhilcfUQipiif^kagrahaaa, Panktivai?a- 
myav.tdanivSritnbhukii, Rulaiik$abhangapravru<. and Vanavicayagata, terms wbicli would 
be difficult to understand without the more elaborate text of'tiie Code. 

S \’yu. S 263. The 150 Sikkhlpatlani spoken of in Afig. A. I, pp. 330 IT. c.mnot be 
ideniiHed with the Sekhiyn rules, though it may be that the Sikkhapadas of little and 
minor importance mentioned CV. XI, 1 refer to them. The long-winded verbiage is 
obviously intended to leave tlie matter in obscurity. 

* ^'oewithstanding the anecdotes iDvcnied after date in CV. IV, I— 14 the real 
purport of most of the terms cannot be made out The terms Vvu. S 264 ate: Sam- 
mukhnvinaya, Smrtivlnara, Arnddhavinaya, YadbhOyasiktya (printed text: Yadbhfiya[>l>l- 
kiya), Tacsvabhavaijlya f?), Tn>astitraka, iYatijnSkOroka. fiie Chin, interpretation is whollv 
different or mistranslated, Dkai. up. c. 238. On comparing CV. 1 , 3 and iS we perceive 
that ill c.vsc of SammukhavioaTB the defendant is adetaUa; in case of Sativinaya .'t 7 rr- 
tabba; in case of .\mQlhaviimTa avaggena (= amfUJutta) ifalUm iimfetabia; which docs 
not agree with (he anecdotes, but better with grammar.; Sativinaya c. g. is “discipline, 
chastising, correction by rmninding one of his duty.” 

5 S. Vibh. II, 139. Cp. Vyu. $ hdj uaianlya. 
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delict as specified in Pratimokja, Title IT, .;\rL 13*. The banishment is not per- 
petual, but can be repealed, provided the delinquent show repentance*. 

It is not easy to make out the difference between banishment and removal, 
Nissaraoa, if there be a real differences. The removal usually consists in a 
Farivasa, a period of living apart, of probation for five or ten days. Should 
one during that period sin again, one must begin the term anew^. .\notIier 
sort of penance attached to the commission of a Sanghndisesa sin is the 
Manatta, consisting in the offender being placed for six ilays under restraint. 
The offender himself shoultl duly ask in the full chapter for such a penance 
afler confessing his sin. If he conceals his sin he b subjected to a Farivasa 
of oue day or longer*. 

Against a monk unwilling to acknowledge hb fault an act of suspeusiou 
or temporary excommunication, Ukkhepaniya'kamma, Udt$epanlya, has to be 
carried otitj the restotation after hb having become repentant b termed 
Osaxaija*. 

Other measures of mtunt^ing discipline are the act of warning, Tajjaniya, 
Tarjanlya; that of putting under tutelage, Nbsaya^ and that of making amends 
(to tlie laity) Patisarapiya*. 

I'he rehabilitation, Abbhana, of one who has undergone Farivasa or 
Manatta, b an important ofticial act which requires an assembly of more than 
Rventy members of the Sahgha'’. 

A very exceptional punishment seems to be the Brahraadanija, which 
from other sources we know to have been the curse indicted by a Brahman. 
Shortly before his Parinir\-ana the Lo^ enjoined to .Anauda to impose the 
Brahmadaijda on the monk Chanda, .-\nanda had evidently never heard of 
such a punishment, for he asked: “But what sort of penally is the Brahma- 
dauda?” whereupon he receive:! in answer: “T.et Chauna say whatever be 
bkes, the brethren should neither speak to him, nor exhort him, nor admonish 
him”‘°. This penalty, manifestly consbting in declaring a person socially dead, 
was afterwards indicted, with the happy result that Channa felt remorse, 
mended his ways and ere-long attained ^krhatship. 

One of the means of discipline b confession. In theory all sins must 
be confessed at the recital of the Pratimoksa, but as this ceremony takes 


' S. Vibli. I, 179 ff. CV. I, 13. Other cases in I4. The term in Vyu. 1 . c. U 
Pravisanlya. 

» CV. I, 16. 

3 MV. IV, 4 - X. 6, 

« A Farivasa is also prescribed for followers of heterodox sects wlio deairc atl- 
inittance to the Saiigha- The three other kinds of I’.ar. incurred hy commitiing a SangliS- 
disesa sin are described MV. J, 38; cp. CV. II. 1 ( 1 . The throwing back to the be- 
ginning of the disciT^inary term is callud Mdlaya patikassana, e. g. CV. I, 91 MoUpa- 
karta, Vyu. S 36$. 

5 CV. Ill, I. The would-be Skr. equivalent in Vyu. 1 . c. is Mlnapya, pointing to a 
Prakft original answering to a Skr. miaaimya. The word is obscure) in Psli it is com- 
mented by luTtnanabkiiva. 

6 CV. I, 23} 27. MV. I, 79. 

7 CV. 1 , 9 - 1 1 . 

® CV. 1 , iS— 26. The term Vw. 1 . c. is Pratisaniharaqiya. The origin of the P. 
word is (lebateable. CKtLDCfts is decidedly mistaken in deriving llie woM from imar. 
In SOIi!. .XVn, 364 it has been connected with taraitijn, which is unquestionably ^ 
Skr. samrahjaniya, but this is no decisive proof in case of Palisara^iya: I. because we 
should then expect Pratisatnra^aniya in Buddh. Skr., and cot Pratisatpharaolya; 2. be- 
cause in Aig. K. II, p. 148 Mffifiiarana means **retrievab 1 e, restorable, reparable”; 
appatiiarana “irreparable”; Skr. pr^arayaii is **to pul things right agun.” 

9 MV. IX, 4. CV. ni, 2. $. Different and erroneous is the term Abarhapa, Vyu. L c. 
w MPS. VI, 4i CV. XI, 12. 15. 
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place only twice a month, and an immediate confession is required, it is 
deemed sufficient that the sinner makes bis confession to an elder brother. So 
at least is the practice nov-a-days in Ceylon and Burma*. 


5. OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. RELICS, 

The highest objects of worship for the Buddhist are the Three Jewels, 
Trirama or Ratnatraya: the Buddha, the Dbarma, and the Sahgha*. 

Besides the Three Ratnas, to which the highest honour is paid, there are 
other, more material objects of worship, viz. relics of holy persons and monu- 
ments erected to their memory by the piety of a grateful posterity. All such 
objects are DhStus, distinguished into three classes: Sarmka, corporeal relics; 
Vddesika, memorials, and Paribhogika or Paribhoga-dliStus, objects having 
served the use of the Buddha, sacred spots, holy trees, and the like->. 

One would expect that Dhatus. on account of their very nature, acquire 
their sacred character after the demise of the person to be commemorated, 
not before. The theory, in fact, seems to be in accordance with this view, 
it being doubtful whether the few exceptions date from olden times*. If we 
may trust a time-honoured tradition, tiie oldest corporeal relics are the hairs 
which the Buddha gave to the merchants Trapura and Bhallika after their 
conversion*. That tradition, albeit perhaps apocryphal, is common to the 
N. and S. and therefore old. In course of time it went on assuming greater 
proportions, and in the 7 th century it was believed that the pious merchants 
had received from the Lord not only some hairs and nails, but his bowl, 
stick and tlnee garments. 

The Simhalese could claim to the possession of hair relics almost as old 
as those of the two merchants. It was the liandful of hair bestowed by the 
Jina on Sumanas, the chief of gods, who deposited die relic in a golden 
casket and enshrined it in a Stupa of sapphire^. In K. India many cities, 
Kanauj, Oudh, Kausambi, Mathuia, &c. could boast of possessing hairs and 
nails of the Tathagata with Stupas erected over the relics^ The relics in 
Kanauj were far-famed for their miraculous properties. 

The chief corporeal relics are those which are properly called Sariras, 
i. e. the remains of a corpse after cremation. We have seen how eight Droijas 
of relics were divided among the faithful, and it behoves us only to add that 
one tooth is worshipped in heaven, one in Gandhara, one in Kalifiga, and 
one more by the Nagash The eye-tooth relic which came to the capital of 
Katihga, Kalihganagarf, now-a-days Kaliiigapatara, but in Buddhistic writings 


« HaRPV E. M. 145: BlGA.SDRT II, *84. 

» See the hymn eil. by Chu-oeks JRAS. IV, 318 (New. ».)} Frajukkustex llandb. 85; 
and ep. Mbr. I, ago ff. 

i The definition of Uddesika wilh Hardv E. M. zi6 “thing* which have been 
erected” does not agree with Jli. TV, 228 • Todhiv. p. 59, where we read that an 
Vddesika DbScu is ‘‘immaterial, merely cxitliDg mentally", ovaHiufem manamauaktnai 
yet it I* a 

4 Jflt. and Boclbiv. 1 . e. An excepiion it made with the Bodhi free, which is said 
to be considered a Caitya both during the life time of the Buddhas (lie) and after their 
demise. 

I Jat. Iiitr. 81, hut the older text MV. I, 4, is silent as to those relics, as well as 
I.al V. 500 ff. It is only in the commentary that the heslowal of the hair relic is is-ide 
mention of; see Mixavef Rechercbes I, 16 ^ 

* ^laliar. p. 4, 

7 Voy. II, 210; 216; 265; 268; 277; 2875 406. 

* MI'S. \ 7 , vss. 63 ff. Cp. above p. 46. 
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xisuaJly aamed Dantapura, has had an cveDtfal history, commemorated in the 
Daladavamsa’. In the 4th century of our era the holy object was brought 
to Ceylon, and deposited in the city of Anumdhapura, where a century after* 
wards it was seen by Fa Hian^ 

The history of the eye-tooA in Gandhara is extremely confuse. Fa Hian 
mentions a tooth relic enshrined m a StQpa at Nagara. Two centuries after 
it had disappeared, as we are informed by Huen ThsangJ. This pilgrim, 
wlien visiting Kanauj, saw in that city a tooth relic no less remarkable for 
its e.xtraordinary qualiries than for its almost miraculous history ^ Many other 
places were in the happy possession of Buddha*teeth, as Bamian, NavavihSra 
near Balkh, Kapisa^ 

Few countries were so rich in relics as the region of Nagara, South of the 
Kabul river. In the city of Hidda there was a StOpa which contained the 
projecting skull bone of the Tathagata, the so-caJled Usplsa. Two other 
sanctuaries of the same places possessed other pieces of the U$Q!$a, and the 
eye-balls of tlie Buddha". 

The S. Buddhists were no less favoured with relics than their brethren 
in the North. Besides the famous tooth relic Ceylon could show a collar 
bone of the Jina, which the Thera Sarabhu had taken away from the funeral 
pile and brought to the island^. In a Stupa at Ruanwelli, the ancient 
Hemavalr, was deposited, among other treasures, a whole Dropa of bone 
relics of Gautama Buddha. The right collar-bone had been brought to the 
island in the days of Asoka, by the Sramaniera Sumana, who had received it 
from India in heaven*. 

Bone relics of the more ancient Tathagatas are rare. We only find that 
all the bones of Kasyapa Buddha were deposited under a Stupa at SravastP. 
Much more numerous are remants of die Disciples and other Saints. Near 
VaislUt Fa Hian saw a Stupa raised over one half of Ananda’s body, the 
other half having remained as a relic in Magadha'®. The city of Mathura 
possessed Stupas erected in honour of Sariputra, !Maudgalyayana, Purija- 
Maitrayapiputra, Up^i, Ananda and Rahula, with their relics. I'he nails and 
beard of the patriarch Upagupla, as famous with the N. Buddhists as unknown 
to the South, were honoured in the same city. Moreover there was a Stupa 
erected over the relics of MahjusrI and other Bodhisattvas A Stupa in a 
wood of the Koiikan contained the remains ofSrutavim.sati-koli''. The entire 
body of Kasyapa the Great rests in a deep chasm of the hill named Kukku- 
tapada’-*. 


> Composed about 310 A. D. and translated into I'lli + 1200 A. D. under the title 
of DsihSvamsa. 

> Rec. p. 104. The shrine for the relic, the DaladS Miligsva, is described in 
SsHTHEK Archil. Remains. 

i Rec. p. 381 Voy. II, 97. 

4 Vov. I, 248. 

5 Voy. 1 , «S; 70: 374; 11 . S 3 - 

e Rec. Chap. XIII; Voy. 1 , 77; II. ios. 

/ MahCv, p. 4. The older chronicle docs not mention this relic. 

• Dlpav. XV, IS! XVII, 10; Mahav. pp. ito; 11 $. 

9 Voy. I, 126; Ree. 63. 

'o Ree. 72; 76. Cp. Tir. p. 9. 

» Voy. II, 208; I, 104. Since Bodhisattvas from ibeir very nature must be supposed 
to be slill olive, we ought properly not to sneak of “relics''. 

>4 Voy. lU, 148. The name is wrong ana should be .Sropakollvunia; Vyu. $ 47; Tib. 
L. 283; Pali: Sonak'rlivisa, whose history is told MV. V, I, in the main agreeing with 
Voy. m, 67. 

>2 Rec. 93, where some inaccuracies committed by I.EGGE need not be pointed out. 
Cp. Voy. Ill, 7. 
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If we keep to the threefold division of relics, we must comprise under 
the head of Paiibhoga-dhltus all objects having served the use of Buddhas 
and Saints, be it a garment, a bowl, a stick, or a tree, a shrine, &c. Such 
objects are no less worshipped than the bone relics, and like tlie latter, 
possessed with miraculous power. It is difBcuIt to determine in what period 
those holy remains commenced to be reb'giously venerated, but tliere is no 
doubt that long before the beginning of the Middle Ages that worsliip was 
already fully developed both in the North and in the South. 

When Fa Him was on his pilgrimage, he saw near Nagara Buddha's 
staff, made of sandalwood and i6 or 17 cubits long, from which circumstance 
we may deduce that the size of Gautama Buddha was more tlmn gigantic 
Not far from tliat place there was a shrine in which the pilgrim saw Buddha's 
SafighSti; his countryman Huen Thsang found there both the SanghUri and 
the Ka^aya'. 

The alms-bowl of the Tathagata was at the time of Fa Hian kept iu 
Feshawer. This miraculous relic, to which the common people were in the 
habit of making their offerings, was seen and has been described by the 
pilgrim. Two centuries later it was in the possession of the king of Persia ^ 
T radition says that the bowl originally was kept in VaisiUi, and according to 
a prophecy heard by Fa Hian in Ceylon, the relic would in the following 
centuries travel to Tokharisian, Khotan, Karachar, Cliina, Ceylon, India, and 
fin.ally to the heaven of the Tusita-gods*. 

Tlie Siinlialese chronicle Dipavaipsa mentions several Paribhoga relics, 
as the drinking vessel of the Buddha Kakusandha, the girdle of KoiiTigamana, 
tlie bathing cloth of Kassapa, and that of Gautama; the latter’s girdle was 
preserved in the Kayabandhana-Cetiya®. 

In S. India, at Kohkanapura, there was in the 7 th century a Vihara 
which possessed the head-dress worn by Siddhartha when a boy. It was on 
Sabbath-days exhibited to the believers who honoured it with offerings of 
flowers'’. The Chinese pilgrim to whom we owe tliis information, saw in 
Bamian the iron pot and the mantle of the patriarcli Sanavasika. The mantle 
was made from hemp, sdna, and, had a reddish colour. During 1500 births 
the garment had been bom with Sanavaako, and it would remain in existence 
until ilie Law of the Buddha would be extinguished. And, in fact, at the 
time of the pilgrim’s visit the habit showed traces of wear and tear^. 

Relics of a non-descript kind, albeit not the less remarkable, because so 
eminently cliaracteristic, are the shadow relics. In many places believers were 
shown some cavern where the Buddha or Bodhisattva had left his shadow; 
e. g. near Kausambi, Gay 3 , Nag.ara. Huen Thsang (Ud not succeed in his 
endeavours to see the shadow relic near Kausambi, though the cavern itself 
still existed®. He was more fortunate at Gaya, where he saw the relic 
formerly already admired and described by his country-man Fa Hian as "tlie 


> Rce. p. 39. This agrees pretty much with the .S. tradition; see above p. 6a, 

> Rec. I. c.; Voy. II, 103. 

3 Ue«. 33 ; Voy. 1 , 106. 

4 Ree, 109. 

3 Dipav. XV, 31; XYil, 9; Mahar. p. 105. 

* Voy. ni, 147. 

7 Voy. I, 49, Tlie relic U a produce of etymology, ^Sna-vatm mesniog “having a 
hemp garment.” By the aid of the P. form SouvasasambhQU we understand why the 
habit was boro u/M the Saint, for the compound can be interpreted as “sprung into 
eustence conjointly with a garment of bemp." Another form in P. is Sa^avasi Sam- 
hhnio; Dtpav. IV, 50; V, iJ. Cp. Tib. L. 308. 

8 Voy. II, 286. 
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shadow of Buddha, rather more than three feet in length, which is still bright 
at the present day Still more renowned was the shadow relic near Nagara. 
In a cavern inhabited by the Naga Go{mla the Buddha had left his shadow 
immediately on his reaching extinction^ At the entrsmce of the cavern 
there were visible two square stones with the Tathagata’s footprints marked 
by the Wheel 

We shall revert to such footprints and other holy remains after a brief 
survey of the sacred buildings and images, which require a separate treatment. 


6 . SANCTUARIKS OF DUa'ERENT KINDS. STUPAS. TEMPLES. 

IMAGES. 

I'he monuments of Buddhist sacred architectural and sculptural art have 
been tire object of unwearied research, and deservedly so, because they con- 
stitute a most interesting part of Indian archaeolog)'. In a compendious 
book like this we can only touch upon that interesting subject in so far as it is 
more directly connected with worship, for the rest referring the reader to a 
selection of standard works and important papers, happily not rare, bearing 
on the inatterj. 

The mo.st general name for a sanctuary is Caitya, P. Cetiya, a term 
not only applying to buildings, but to sacr^ trees, memorial stones, holy 
spots, images, religious inscriptions. Hence all edifices having the character 
of a sacred monument are Caityas, but not all Caityas are edifices. 

Among the buildings of a sacred nature the most prominent are the 
Vihara and the Stupa. Vihara, as we have had occasion to remark, designates 
both a monastery or abode of the living Buddha and a smictuary with images, 
dtough the latter acceptation is hardly admissible for the olden times. The 
distinction between a Caitya and a Vihara, such as it is made by the Ne- 
palese, would, at first sight, seem somewhat arbitrary. They call a sanctuary 
of Adibuddlia or of the Dhyani-Buddhas, which has the form of a heap of 
rice, a Caitya, but the temples of Sak}^ and the other of the 7 Manusi- 
Buddhas, .as well as those of other Saints, Viharas^. From the detailed de- 
scription of the Nepalese Caityas it is perfeedy clear tliat those domes or 
mounds of brickwork are real Stupas ^ 

The Stupa, P. Thupa is often in a loose way identified with the Dagob, 
P. Dhatugabbha, Skr. Dhatugarbha, or sdiortcr: Garbha. Strictly speaking the 


> Kcc. 8S. According to Voy. U, 458 it was the Bodbisattva who left bis shadow. 

’ Rec. 39! Voy. 1, ft; 11, 99- 

3 ,''ucb works and papers are: Cvksinouam, Bbilsa Topes; Stiipa of Bhorhut; 
MaliSbodhL; Arehaeologic.al .Survey; — FtRCUSSOS, History of Indian Architecture; De- 
scription of the Amatavaii Tope (JRAS. 1868); Age of the Indian Caves and Temples 
(lad. Ant. iS/a); Tree and Serpent Worship. — Bi'RUESS, Buddhist Stupas of Amaravatl 
and Jaggayyapeta; Arch. Surv. of S. India. Nr. 3; of W. India Nt.9. — FrRousson 
and Buroess, Cave temples of India; — R\}E-NDRa-I.aL.a Mitra, Buddhagaya. — Leit.ner, 
Graeco-lluddliist Sculptures (fnd. Ant. 1873). — V. Smith, Graeco-Roman influence on 
the Civilisation of .Ancient India. — SurrUER, .Architectural Rcm.alns, Anutadbapura. — 
Rea, South Indian Buddhist Antiquities. — Acomprehensiveaccoumof Buddhist Archaeo- 
logy is found in I’rol. GrOnwedel’s “Buddhistischc Kunst in Indicn (18931''; op. Foucher, 
L’.Art houddUiqae dans I’lnde d'^r^ uft livre recent ^Rev. Hist. Rel. 1895). 

4 HODCSON £ss. 49; 52. The idea nnderiying the distinction is, in our view, this: 
Vihara is the abode of Buddhas when living orsnpposcd to be alive or present; Caitya, 
at. Stfipa, the abode of a Buddha merely living in the memory of men ; it is a memorial. 

5 Hodgson, 1. c.; 30; Wrigitt, list, of S. t6; PI IV; IX; X. 
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Dagob is only a part of the Stupa, bemg the shrine in wliich the holy 
relic is deposited, the aixa of the sanctuary. Now as most Stupas are erected 
over relics, they may be called Dt^obs., Still not all Stupas contain relics 

It is more than probable, and, indeed, almost universally admitted tliat 
Stupas originally are grave-mounds of illustrious persons. ^Vhat we read of 
the commands of the TathSgata to Ananda, and of the solemnities after the 
cremation, in connection with what we know from non-Buddhist sources’, 
leaves no doubt regarding the primitive character of this kind of sanctuary. 
Even the ouhvard shape of the StQpa shows its aflinity to the grave-mound; 
the dome ans'vers to the tumulus., the railing to the fencing or circle of stones, 
the top or palus to the stake or colujun on the graved. 

I'he Stlipas, such as we see them represented in the sculptures of Siluchi 
and Bharhut* show a square or circular base, either with or without a railing 
{skcaka, sucl). On the base is placed a dome surmounted by a graduated 
inverted pyramid which is connected with the dome by a short neck, gala, 
to use the Nepalese term. The whole is sunuounted by .an umbrella, or Ijy 
two umbrellas one above the other. The umbrellas are hung with garlands 
and flags. 

The Dagob in tlie cave temple of Karli is of the same type. It 
is a dome slight]}’ stilted on a circular drum, and surmounted by a head- 
piece similar tu an inverted pyramid, on which are still visible the remains 
of a wooden umbrella. 

The Stiipas in Ceylon, as well as the oldest Caitya.s in Nepal are of 
the same description. A few Sin halese Dagobs have a dome shaped like a 
belP, but the most approved form is that of a water-bubble surmounted by 
three umbrellas, one of the gods, the second of men, the lliird of final De- 
liverance or Nothingness". 

It is knowTi that the Buddhists themselves attach a symbolical meaning 
to the StOpa or parts of it The two, three, five, seven, nine, and thirteen 
umbrellas, and tlie gradations of the inverted p3Tamid suggest divisions of 
the universe^. Both the N. Buddhists and their brethren in the S. see in 
certain Stupas symbolical representations of Mount Meru. Considering that 
the I'rasadas or towers show a multiplicity of stair-like divisions, e. g. the 
Mahal Prasada at Pollanarua in Ceylon, we venture to surmise that tlie more 
composite type of Stupas, as at Mengyiin in Bomia* and at Boro-Budur 
in Java with their graduated terraces owe their development to a blending 
of the characteristics of tlie Dagob and the Prasada. 

In the days when the Chinese pilgrims visited India, the country abounded 
with Dagobs and other Stupas of which now the ruins alone are left, if they 
have not entirely disappeared. It is noteworthy that Huen Tlisang more 


> Many Stapns were erected merely as monuments on (he spot wlicrc some me- 
morahle event had occurred. Near Benares stood aSlOpa on the spot where llicBuddlia 
preached his first .sermon ; not for rroiii ii another StQpa commemorative of 500 I'ratyekait 
who there entered Nirvana; Voy. 11 ; 355. 

^ hrBiiarala t, 150. 13; ColsiiRooke Ess. p. 10$, Ep. Ind. 11 , 313. 

3 Rgveda X, 13: Sthepn. 

i CUK.NINCHAM. Bhilso Topes R IIT: XIII; Bharhnt R XIH; XXXI. 

5 See Leemans Boro-Boudour p. 391, and the references there. 

6 Mahav. pp. 175: 190; 193. 

/ The great cosmicai ^pa produced hy the mlracnloas power of Sakyamuni in 
l.ot. Chap. XI is marked by a series of umbrellas rising upwards to (he heaven of the 
gods of the four quarters, 

8 SuAUE-t, On the Senbyun Pagoda at Menguo, in JRAS. IV, 40S ff. (New s.). Cp. 
the Universe and the Meru represented in Waddell Buddh. of Tib. 79. 
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than once records the ruined state of monasteries and shrines which two 
centuries before showed no traces of decay*. The great Stupa of Peshawer, 
which on account of its height, more than 400 cubits, must have been a 
Stupa of the more composite type, had already thrice been damaged by 
fire before the pilgrim visited the country*. 

The foundation of the great StOpa at Peshawer dates from the reign of 
Kauiska. 'J’he Tope of Manikiala^ may belong to the sasne period. Older, 
if tradition may be trusted, were two Stupas erected on a hallowed spot 
near PuskaiSvatf, ascribed to Asoka. Decidedly apocryphal is the story that 
two other StQpas of precious stones had been founded by the gods Brahma 
and Indra. Huen Thsang saw only the ruins of those wonderful buildings*. 
As little credit deserves £e fiction, conunoD to both divisions of the Church, 
that Asuka built 84000 StQpas or Vibaras all over India^. I'he pilgrims add 
that the king did so alter he had opened seven of the eight StQpas which 
had been reared after th^J..ord's Parinirvana. The only Stupa not opened 
by him was that of Rauiagrima, where a pious posterity had erected several 
Stupas and monasteries when the pilgrims visited the placed 

'I’he memoriid edifices and liie Vihara at Samath near Benares, still 
entire in the "th century, are now in ruins r. It is not a little curious that 
the temple at that place, annexed to the ruined tower, is at present in the 
possession of the Jains. 

Stupas were dedicated not only to persons, but sometimes to the sacred 
books. In Mathura there were such buildings reared in honour of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyuyana and .\nanda; others dedicated to the Abhidharma, the Vmaya, 
and the Sutras'*. 

At Kai>ilavastu stood a few Stupas on memorable spots, as well as some 
monasteries, but the region is described by Fa Hian as “a great scene of 
empty desolation.” The place shown to Huen 'I’hsai^ as the site of Kapi- 
iavastu was as dreary as two centuries before®. 

In Magadha Stupas were not wanting in the Middle .\ges, though that 
original home of Buddhism was comparatively richer in monasteries, and 
especially in legends"*. 

The most renowned and oldest ITiupa in Ceylon is the Mahathupa, 
dating from the time of Duttha-GamanL It was built over Buddha’s foot- 
print at the N. of Anuradhaj)ura, and had, according to Fa Hian, a height 
of 300 cubits. By the side of this tope, the foundation whereof is represented 
in the chronicles as a most important event*', stood the splendid monastery 


' E. g. in Candhiraj Voy. I, 84: U, 105. Cp. Rec. 34 

> Voy, in, 1 18. 

i WasoN Ariana .Vntiqua 55: cp. .Arch. Surv. XIV. i tf. The ruin* have been 
identilied with the Stupa of .Sindiapura mentioned in Voy. I, 164. 

4 Vov. U, 180 . 

! Dipav. VI, 965 Mahflv. p. 185; Rcc. 69; 78; Voy. 11. 38$ ff- 41?; 4*0; Tar. 36. 
Cp. Divy. 379J 402; the King's motive for opening the mounds was to distribute the 
relisj there is no question of "destroying”, as the Chinese seem to have understood. 

* Rcc. 70; Voy. 11, 334- 

7 Rec. 94; Voy. 11, 355 ff. 

» Kqc. 44 ff. Slightly dilTcfcnt U the account in Voy. II, 209, aiTirming that the 
relics of J>ariputra, CpSli and Rurpa-MaitrSyaplpetra wore preserved in Stllpas, these three 
Disciples being honoured by the students of the Abhidharma, the Vinaya imd the Sotros, 
sevCTalty. 

q Kec. 64 (T. Voy. II, 309. 

"* Rec. 80 ff. Voy, II, 417 ff. 

Kec. 102; Dipav. XIX, 2 — to; Mahlv. p. 172; Saddh. S. p. 47* Cp. Knichtok in 
JASB. XVI, 222. 
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of Abhayagiri, so famous in the ecclesiastical history of tlie island. Other 
Thupas in Ceylon which have retained something of their ancient grandeur 
are the Thuparama and the Thupa at the Jetavana monastery’. To the east 
of Abhayagiri, on the Cetiya hill, identified with Mihintale, was constructed 
the Silathupa*. It is a matter of course that Ceylon abounded with Viharas 
and Prasadas, some of which api)ear to have been remarkable, but judging 
from the remains, Simhalese architecture never reached the development the 
art shows in India and in other countries where Buddhism was introduced by 
the Mahayanists, os in Camboja and Java. 

Passing to Buddhist iconography, we commence with repeating the often 
made remark that images of the Buddha are wholly absent from the older 
sculptures at Sanchi and Bharbut Even in cases where the presence of the 
Lord must be presujtposed, it is indicated by symlwls, footprints, a wliecl, a 
seat or altar above which an umbrella with garlands. A scene on the sculp- 
tures of Bharhut represents .Ajataiiatru kneeling before the footprints of the 
Lord whereas the inscription distinctly say.s: “Ajatasitni pays his homage to 
the Lord”J. There are mmiy other instances which go far to prove that 
images of the Buddha and their being worshipped date from a period posterior 
to Asoka’. 

There is no lack of legends anent the origin of Buddlia images, but it 
would be difiicult to discover in those tales, which are wholly discordant, 
something like an historical nucleus^. Nothing definite results from those 
legends, except the fact that images of the Tathagata were venerated by tlie 
faitltful at the time of the tales being invented. If the dates found on the 
numerous inscriptions ,added to representations of Buddha and Mahavira at 
Mathura" refer to the Saka era, which is probable, the custom of honouring 
the founder of the creed by images must have been common in the first 
century of our era As to the model which has served for the Buddha 
type, it is not safe to speak with overmudi confidence. One of the oldest 
Buddha images bears the inscription: Bhagavato Pilamahasya. Now Pitamaha 
is a well-known epithet of Brahnui, whose lotus-seat, Padinasana, has become 
a common feature of the sitting Tathagata’. Yet it is by no means necessary 
to assume that only one type has been taken for .a model; the less so because 
the influence of the Greeks on Buddhist art is unmistakable. That influence, 
which has preeminently left its mark on the sculptures of the kingdom of 
Giinclhara, is supposed to have lasted from the beginning of our era or there- 
abouts downward to the 4th century. 

The Buddha type on the Ganilhara sculptures is more Greek than 
Indian, and has therefore not been able to gain the upper-hand. The Lidian 
type, the common one both in the N. and in the S., though in its best 


« Hardv E. M. sso; K.simrroN, op. c. PI. II and ni. A fall description of the 
remains of those TliUpu with accoinpanying Plaice is foumj in SuiTHr.a, op. c. 

> Dtpitv. XIX, 3: cp. Rec. 107. 

J PI. XVt; cp. CuNNINimAM’S lest p. 114. 

* Fr.Rocssos In JRAS. VIH, 43 iNew Cp. V/AnnEU, op. c. 13. 

5 In the talc of Divy. 545 IT. tlie name Rodrtyaga is a eomiption of Udayana. At 
nrSvaetr Fa Hian was (old that it was Prasenajit of Kosala who had caused the image 
to be carvcii in sandal wood; Kcc. 57. In Voy. II, 284 the same story is told of 
Udayana. but in another passage, p. 291^ a similar imago is ordered by Prasenajit. Tlie 
Simhalese say that an image o( tiaiuoma was caused to be made by the King of Kosala, 
eoiiscriuently Prasenajit; Hardy E. M. 199. 

“ CirNNlstni.Aii .\rch. Surr. UT, 30—37. 

r Cf-NNl.MiHvsi op. c. Ill, I’l. XVllI; and cp. the description of Buddha-statucs in 
Brhat-San hits LVHl, 44; Hcmddri, CinUma^i II, i, 119; 1037. 
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specimens far from inartistic, betraj^ the care of the artists to indicate the 
canonical LaksaiiLas of a Mahapuni$a'. 

All the evidence collected tends to leave the iinjsressioii that the be- 
ginnings of the worship of Buddha images fall somewhere in the first century 
B. C. or later, and it is quite certain that A. D. 400 the fables about the 
first representations ,of the Lord were accepted as rime-hallowed trutlis. The 
pioas Chinese travellers repeatedly describe or mention statues and other 
images, ha Hian saw in SSitkasya a staitdittg Buddha, 10 cubits in height, 
and so did Huen Thsang*. The latter had occasion to admire at Peshawer, 
not far from the great St&pa of Kani$ka, a statue of the Tathiigata b white 
stone, 18 feet high. The statue wa.s miraculous; at night-tinte it was in the 
habit of leaving its place and of walking around the St&pa. The numerous 
images in the smaller shrines were ricUy adorned and of highly finislied 
workmanship; they had the marvellous quality of emitting musical sounds and 
exquisite scentsJ, In the Deer-park near Benares the Vihara was adorned 
with a brass statue of the Tathagata turning the Wheel of the Law*. 

Images of the Buddha in a recumbent posture, representing his entering final 
E.xtinction, are more than once made mention of. At Bamian there was a 
colossal image of that discription, measuring about 1000 feet*. Another 
representation of the Nirvaija was seen by Hueu Thsang on the hallowed 
spot between the Sal trees near Kusanagara^ 

Pabted images of the Tathagata, certably far from rare in the Middle 
Ages, are but occasionally mentioned. A highly artificial and wonder-working 
specimen at Peshawer was exhibited to Huen Thsang, who gives a circum- 
stantial description of the picture and the legend connected with it^. Xot 
far from the great Stupa where thus picture excited the admiration of the 
pilgrim, he saw t^vo images, one 4, the other 6 feet in height, representing the 
Buddha sitting cross-legged under the Bodhi tree. 

The Tathagatas who preceded Sakyamuni were not totally forgotten by 
tlie pious believers. In several places the statue of Siikya was accompanied 
by the images of his three or six last predecessors*. In still greater 
veneration than those past Buddhas was held both in the X. and in the S. 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya, the future Saviour. Perhaps the most remarkable 
of his images was the huge statue of gold-coloured wood, 90 cubits high, in 
a valley near the ancient capital of L'dyana. The Bodhisattva has not yet 
appeared on earth, and so ^e artificer who wished to make his portrait 
was taken up to the Tujita heaven through the Rddhi of the Arhat Ma- 
dhyilntika. After observing the height, complexion and appearance of 
Maitreya, the artificer returned to the earth and made the likeness of tlie 
Bodhisatn-a b wood. “The kings of the countries vie with one another in 
presenting offerings to it^” 

The veneration of the N. Buddhists for tite Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara 
and Mafijusri was not bferior to the honour they paid to Maitreya. We 


> See the remark* on boih types by Prof. CROxwenEf., op. e. 8oj 120 ff.; 133. 

» Rec, 30; Voy. JI, 238. Cp. Ccnklxuiiam op. c. Xt, 22 ff. 

J Voy. II, 1:1. 

4 Voy. It, 355 - 

5 Voy. II, 38. 

6 Voy. n, 334. Fa Hian, who likewise visited the spot, makes no mention of the 
image ; Rec. 70. 

7 Voy. I, 110. 

8 Vov. I, S4; 133; 205: Fleet, Coq>. Inser. 111, 262. 

9 Rec. 25 : Voy. II, 149. Visiu to the Tu^itas to sec Maitreya occurred even in 
later times; a signal instance is the visit paid by Gunaprabhu, who lived in the 7th century. 
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know from the records of Fa Hian that in his time the Mahayanists in Ma- 
thura were in the habit of presenting offerings to the Prajna-Pararaita, to 
Manjusri and to Avalokitesvara Two centuries afterwards the number of 
statues of Avalokitesvara was immense. In Kapisa, in Udyana, in Kashmir, 
at Kanauj, at Gaya, at the Kapola monastery in Mahilrl$fra, we meet with 
the miraculous statues of this most popular and helpful Bodhisattva The 
monstrosity of representing A^'atok^t<;svaTa with a plurality of faces, a circum- 
stance connected with his surname of Samantamukha, is nowhere mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrim, and may be an outgrowth of a later period.’. 

Mahjusrl was honoured, as we have seen, in Mathura, where — mirabilt 
dictu — his relics were ]>reserved in a Dagob, but no mention is made of 
statues. Now-a-days he is often represented witji four hands; the image of 
MahjusrI erected by .^dityav.nrman in Java iit Saka 1265 is free from any 
defonuity*. 

Since the introduction of the Dhyani-Buddhas into the Pantheon of the 
N. Buddhists, these i>ersonifications have received their due share of reverence; 
pictorial and other images of them, of their Taras and their sons are ex- 
tremely common, in Nepal, Tibet and Mongolia. The faces and shapes of 
the Dhyani-Buddlias show the usual Buddha type; their lotus-scats are marked 
by the variety of their Vahanas: lions, elephants, horses, Hamsas, and Garudas 
being the supporters of Vairocana, Ak$obhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and 
Amoghasiddhi, severally. Further the five are marked by the different position 
of the hand, mudra, and, when paint or colours are used, by differences in 
colour. The Taras have the same colour as the Buddhas to whom they 
belong; likewise the Bodhisattvas, their sons. These are represented in a 
standing posture*. 

7. BOUHI TREES. THE THRONE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. SACRED 
FOOTPRINTS AND SPOTS. THE WHEEL. 

The holy tree of IVisdom, which plays an important part in all myllio- 
logics, is a real Caitya. Systematically it is classed as a Paribhoga Caitya, 
but originally such trees are, of course, Uddesaka*. The reverence paid 
by the Buddhists to the Bodhi trees goes doubtless back to ancient times; 
it is decidedly older than the custom of setting up images, and very likely 
the dogmatically transfonned survival of a primitive heathen religion. 

The sculptures of Bharhut show us the Bodhis of six out of the 
seven last Buddlias, to wit, those of Vipassi, Kassapa, Kopagamana, Kaku- 
sandha, \'essabhu, and Sakyamuni*. Sakyamuni's holy fig-tree with the seat 
of Enlightenment, the Bodhimap<ja, at the foot, is more than once figured in 
the bas-re/ie/s. 'ITic most elaborate representation shows two umbrellas over 
the tree with streamers between the boughs. Two winged figures holding 

i R«e. 46; 1:2. 

» Voy. I, 88; 141: 172; H. 4$: 141; 182; 249; UI. IS'- 

3 Eleven heads, 100 thousand hands etc. are the attribnles of A. in Ktrag<ki* 
Vyuha; JJirnouf Intr. 225. Cp. Arch. Surr. of W. India, Nr. 9, PI. XXIV; Waddell 
op. c. 15; 357; J^AS., i»94, 51C where twenty-two forms are described. 

4 Cp. the picture in Waddell op. c. is. 

i HODUSO.N Ess. 40; Wricitt, fiisL of Nepal PI. VI; cp. Burnout Intr. ii6;-Wad- 
DELL, op. c. 349; cp. 335; Leehaks Boro-Boudour 448. 

6 Udd/ia- or uddtiaka-vriM- and ud 4 esya-/^afia. Cp. MlNAYEF Recherches I, 175. 

7 PI. XXIX and XXX. The trees of these Buddhas ore specified in Buddbar. lod; 
127; 122; il8; 114; 131 (quoted Intr. Jai.). 
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garlands occupy the two upper comets, and under them are .seen two male 
figures, considerably taller than the former, and in a standing posture, but 
without reaching the ground. The attitude of both marLs their astonishment. 
The trunk of the tree k encircled by columns, and at the foot we perceive 
a seat before which two persons of common stature are kneeling with the 
clasped hands stretched out Behind one of them is standing a female figure, 
and behind the other a NSga king with crossed aims'. The Bodhima^ija 
resembles a square stone altar. One of the bas-reli^s shows four seats, those 
of the four last Buddhas’., 

The original seat of ^ky'amuni under the Pipal at GayS, where all past 
Buddlias have reached perfect Enlightenment, and all future Buddhas will 
reach, is called by Huen 'llisang Vajrasana, Diamond seat It was in his 
time protected by brickwork; at present the sanctuary consists of steps round 
a Pipal standing on a terrace raised 30 feet above tiie ground^. The Bodhi- 
man<Ja, or Narasirnhasana, is held to be the centre of the earth*. The 
southern branch of the original tree Rodhi was brought to Ceylon, it is said, by 
the Theri Sanghamitta, daughter to Asoka, and planted in the MahSmeghavana. 
Eight shoots produced in a most miraculous manner were transferred to 
different places in the island, and from these again sprung thirty-two trees®. 
The history and prehistory of the Bodhi tree forms the subject of a work 
with literary pretensions, the Mahabodhivamsa*. 

We discover in the sculptures of Bharhut fewer delineations of footprints 
than ofBodhis; still there are some instances. On the representing 

Ajata-satru’s homage to the I^rd are visible two footprints marked by a wheel, 
and symbolically indicating the presence of the I/jrd. It is generally known 
that out of the numerou.s footprints, which the Taihagata has left on earth 
there is none so famous as the Sri]>ada on the Sumana or Adam Peak?. 
Tradition avers that when the Jina came to Ceylon he planted one foot at 
the South of Anuradhapura, and the other on the top of a mountain, the 
two being 15 Yojanas apart Such was the account already current when Fa 
Hian visited the island*. ,This most celebrated Sripada, regarded by the 
Sivaites as the footstep of Siva, and by the Mohammedans as Adam’s, whilst 
the Buddhists claim it as the impressions of the Lord’s foot, is described as 
a superficial hollow more than 5 feet long and 2'|, feet wide. 

Still more gigantic was tlic footprint left by the four last Buddhas in the 

> PI, XXX; cp. Cii-StiLscilAM’s text p. 1 14. The two tall figures must be gods, 
for their feet do not touch the earth. It appears from the description of the MahatbBpa 
(Mahav. pp. 17a IT.) that the im^e of Buddha silling on the Bodhimayda was flanked 
by lirahma and Indr.vj hence wc infer that the lw<» figures represent iliose two gods. 
— On the manner of whorshipinng the Bodhi see MiSAVF.F Kcchercbes 1, 175’ 

J PI. XXXI; text p. iia. Cp. Voy. U. 106; Flebt, Cor^r. Inscr. HI. afi*. 

3 Voy. n, 438; ep. I. 139. K\jF.si)R.\ Lai. Mitra, Buddha Gaya p. 9*; the Vajrasana 
PI. XI.III. 'Cp. Plscott in Trans. 9th Cong, of Or. I, 245—25'- 

t I.al. 475 i fuikav'iiiSihi’makaMhiman^, Bodhi v. p. 79 = jAt> IV, 

p. 232; it is the seat of •‘all Buddhas.” — .k N. addition id the confession of faith, as 
mentioned bv MlNAVF.F Kvchcrches I, 177, runs thus: ahum amukanama.imamMlim ufnilTijia 
yaviul t‘i MiimanifiiniiaiiwSt; i. e. until attaining full Enlightenment, becoming a Buddha. 

-A Dipav, XVn, 20; Mahav. XVill; XIX; Kodhiv. 153 tf. S. Vibh. I, pp. 335 ff. 
Cp. Dickson JIL\S. vtll, 62 (N'ew s.| 

« See Stronc; in his Inlr. VIII, ff. A part of this work is simply a repetition 
of the Kalifigabocihi-jaiakn, Nr. 479. We Ic.Arn from both sources ,lhat during the life- 
time of the Buddha a ripe fruit of the Bodhi tree svas planted at BrSvnsH by Ananda; 
hence it was called ‘‘Anandabodhi.” 

7 This curiosity has often been described; see Bt'BNOCK Lot. 622 and the authors 
there quoted; cp. H.akpv M. of B.,2t2. Tar. 264 calls the sacred footprint Silpaduka. 

8 Kec. 102; Mahav. j,. 7. A Sivapada is mentioned by Bvrtii, Inscr. Camb. 1, 33. 
lad^Aryaji R«<earch. lit. 8. 
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Deer-park. Huen Thsang, who saw that foo^riut with his own eyes, records 
that the length of the footstep was s®® f®** ^ depth of 7 feet*. Very 

small in comparison were the prints of the Lord's feet which the same tra- 
veller saw in the neighbourhood of P3(aliputrx They measured 1 foot 8 
inches in length, and 6 inches in width. But the fact becomes somehow 
intelligible when we read that these footprints were left by the Buddha in 
the moment that he was about to be extinguished''. 

Sacred footsteps were seen in various other places, e. g. in Udyana on 
a large stone on the N. bank of the Swat It po.sses.->ed the striking pecu- 
liarity that it was lung or short according to the ideas of the beholder^. 

The Nepalese call drawings of the feet of Buddha and Mafiju.sri paduka. 
llie feet of Buddha are marked with some tree-like figures, those of Mahjusri 
with a half-closed eye, evidently the nioon*. 

Tlie origin and history of the Snpadas are as yet wrapt in darkness, 
but we have sufficient data to warrant the inference that their worship is 
connected with the strides, vikrama, of Punisoltama, Vijiju. The sacredness 
of Che places where such marks are seen is, from a Buddhist standpoint, 
not justified, the truly hallowed spots being those where, according to the 
Scriptures, the Tathagata abode when walking on earth. Such spots were 
preeminently the four places of pilgrimage as indicated by the Lord him-self 
to .Ananda, and furtlier the scenes of liis blessed career in Magadha and ad- 
jacent countries- An interesting description of the hallowed spots near Gaya 
is given by Fa Hian, whose sober but perfectly reliable account is completed 
by the more pompous narrative of Huen Thsang*. 

Almost as rich as Gaya in sacred spots and legends from ancient times 
was Benares. There people were able to indicate the place where the Bodhi- 
sattva who once would become ^kyamuni received the prediction of his 
future Buddhahood. There, too, was the spot where Maitreya received the 
same prediction from the Buddha of the pr^ent period'^ It is not easy to 
understand how Maitreya, who has not yet descended on earth, can have 
received that prediction in the DeerparL The difficulty increases when we 
learn from the same source that Sakyamuni ^vas seated on the Grdhrakuta, 
when he announced to the monks that in an age to come' would appear 
the future Buddha Maitreya, having a body shining as gold and shedding a 
bright lustre. Has our Chinese authority confounded two traditions?* Or 
are we in the presence of a mystery, not to say of a mystification? 

Apart from the four canonical places of pilgrimage, several other loca- 
lities where the Teacher had sojouraed were dear to the mind of the be- 
liever*. The authority of Scripture was not always required to seal the 
sacredness of some spot; in case of need tradition stepped in and gave its 
sanction. Thus the Sinihalese would show a spot where the Jina of yore 
had sat in the shadow of a RSjSyatana tree; the tree and the seat were 
worshipped as Paribhoga Cetiyas'". 


‘ Voy. I, 133; II, 358. 

» Voy. 1 , 138. 

J Rec. 39; Voy. I, 86. 

4 WaioHT op. c. PU VU. 

5 Rec. 87—90; Voy. 11 , 455 IT. 

6 Voy. U, 35O ff. 

7 VVhen men will have a lifetime of eigbty-thonsaod years. 

* similar contradiction in case of Maitreya occurs in I.0L 1 , 94 and p. 186. 

9 K list of papers on newly discovered or identified holy spots is given by Barth 
B nlL Rel. de ITnde of 1883-1884, p. 6. 

»e Dipav. 1!, JO. 
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Tlie ^\^leeI of the Law, Dharmacakra, rather a symbol than a relic, is 
nevertheless an object of worship. One of the sculptures of Bharhut repre- 
sents the Lord’s Dhammacakka adorned with a strip of cloth, under an 
umbrella in a shrine. On each side is standing a male person with crossed 
anns. The lower part of the scene shows a king in a chariot witli four 
horses. From the inscription we learn that it is Prasenajic, King of Kosala 
On another plate the Wheel is placed upon a, high column*. Similar 
specimens have been discovered at Sanchi, Cayi, Si^vasti. 

The Wheel symbol is only in so far Buddhistic as it is linked with the 
preaching of the Law. Originally, as the very term denotes, it appertains 
to the Cakravartin. Other symbols as the Svastika, Srivatsa, Nandylvarta, 
Vajra, VardhamSna, TrisQla &c. are in no respect peculiar to the Buddhists 
and may here be past in silence*. 


8. HOLID.WS. FESTIVALS. QUINQUENNIAL ASSE\iBLY. ANNUAL 

CONGRESS. 

We have seen that the keeping of Uposatha on the 8tli aud 14th 
(or 15 th) of each half-month is an institution which Buddhism borrowed 
from other sects. The idea of imitating that custom is ascribed not to the 
head of the Sahgha, but to the worldly sovereign; in other words; the 
keeping of the Uposatha is a concession made by the Tathagata to public 
opinion; it is one of the numberiess concessions by the brotherhood to the 
religious and moral feelings of the nation. 

The weekly Uposatha is a day of celebration for the monks and the 
laity. Two of the four holidays in the mondi are by the former devoted 
to the ceremony of reciting the Fratimok^a. .-in occasional holiday, only for 
monks, is the Samaggi-Uposatha, Reconciliation holiday, which is held when 
a quarrel among the fraternity has been made upi. 

The four holidays or Siti>baths are kept in (^ylon, Burma and Nepal on 
the days of the new-moon, of the full-moon and on the 8th of each Faksa; in 
Tibet on the 14th, 15th, 29th .md 30th of the months This difference is per- 
haps caused by some ambiguity in the sacred texts. In the Fali Vinaya the 
ambiguity, real or apparent, has been removed by an additional elucidation^, 
but the wordmg of the fiftli Pillar edict of Asoka*' is far from clear, and 
admits of being interpreted as prescribing a holiday on the 14th and 15th 
of the Fak;a. The holidays prescribed by Manu' agree with those kept in 
Ceylon, but Apastamba lays down the rule that at the new-moon bi'o holidays 
should be observed, whereas Gautama allows, without absolutely prescribing, 
two of such holiday's^. 

The Uposatha is a day of rest; it b not proper to trade or do any 


I PI. Xin; XXXI : XXXIV; text p. I to. 

< The subject has been treated by DuaNovi' Lot. 625 ff.; Svims JRAS. VI, 454 ff.; 
Senaxt Essai, 345 ff; Waodeli. op. c. 387 IT. 

3 CUU.DXKS p. 33^1 b. Several times mention is made of an extra holiday termed 
fatAarika, fatAariyt (v. 1 . pihkartia) -paUha, e. g. S. Nip. p, 70; Aiig. N. 1 , p, 144; 
TbeiTg. 31, on the cl^actet whereof see Minavep Recherches I, 166, and cp. Childers 
p. 618. 

4 According to KOppen, RcI. d. B. n, 139; 307; cp. Waddxu. op. c. 5oi. 

5 MV. 11 , 4. 

6 Corp. bscr. I, Delhi Edict V. 

7 IV, 113; cp. 128, and YajiuTalkya L 148- 

8 Apast. I, 3, 9, 28; cp. BOiiler’S note SBE. U, 36. Gautama XVI, 36. 
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business; hunting and fishing are forbidden'; schools and courts of justice 
are shut It is also from ancient times a lasting day^ The laity must cele- 
brate the day with clean garments and with clean minds, and it is meritorious 
in them to keep the eight precepts^. 

Preaching and hearing the sermon is a common feature of each Uposatha 
celebration. The reading, Bhaoa, of some chapter of the P. Scriptures, 
Bhaijavara, was in former times exdusively done by monks, but now-a-days 
it occurs in Ceylon that laymen go from houK to house to read tracts in 
the vernacular'*. In Nepal, where the Order has ceased to exist, all pieachers, 
the so'called Vajr^Hiyas, are Imcs and married men. 

The regular period for preaching is the rainy season. This custom or 
institution, dating from the very beginnings of Buddhism, is common to both 
divisions of tlie Church. In ancient India the ritual year was divided into 
three four-monthly periods. The three terms were celebrated wth sacrifices 
on the full-moonday ofPhajguna, of.\$a^a, and ofKarttika; or otherwise one 
montlt later, in Caitra, in Sravana, and in Margasirsa. The.se three sacrificial 
festivals inaugurated summer, rainy season, and winter. The Buddhists have 
retained this ritual division, and equally celebrate the terms, but, of course, 
not with sacrificial actss. In the Simhalese calendar summer begins at the full- 
moon of Phalguna, the rainy season at the full-moon of Asadha, and winter 
at the full-moon of Karttika^ 

The entrance upon Jhe Retreat during the rains? is fixed either on the 
day of the full-moon of .\sadha, or one monlh after. In Ceylon the Vassa is 
limited to three months. The solemn termination, Pravaraija, Pavarana, is 
inaugurated by an act of the Sangha in an assembly of the chapter of at 
least five members*. 

The Pravarana is held on two successive days, the 14th and 15th of 
the bright half-month, on which Uposatha is kept It is a festival and an 
occasion for giving presents to the monks, for inviting them to dinner, and 
for processions^. 

Immediately after the Pravaraoa there follows a distribution of robes 
which the believers offer to the fraternity. The raw cotton cloth, Kathina, 
collected by the givers cannot be received except by a chapter of at least 
five persons. When the chapter ha.s decided which of the bretliren stand most 
in need of a garment, the assembled monks, assisted by the laity, make the 
cloth into a robe, and dye it yellow; the whole of which process must be 
concludeil in twenty-four hours'®. 

In addition to the Varsopanayika and Pravaraija there are some other 
days which the Buddhism are in the habit of celebrating. Thus the Simhalese 
keep a festival in the beginning of spring in commemoration, as they say, 

1 Cp. Pelhi Pillar V. 

» Cp. .Satapatha-Brshmapa IX, 5, 1, 6. 

3 Mora detailed in Haiu>v & M. 237 fT. and Bowdfn, The Uposatha and Upa- 
saiDpadi Ceremonie.s iJRAS. of 1893, 159). 

4 .\ full and lively description of a BhSaa reading is given hy Hardv £. M. 232. 

4 Likewise in the Pillar Edict V, where moreover the full-moon day of Paa^a is men- 
tioned as a great holiday. Cp. Apasi. 1 , 3, 10. 2; Manu IV, 97; £p, liid. H, 261 ff. 

’■ PicKSO.N JR.VS. VIII, 127 (New s.). Cp. Voy. II, 63. 

r Cp, above p. So, f. 

^ The regulations are minniely described MV. IV. 

'< Fn Mian speaks of the .solemnity as it was observed at Mathorl; Rec. 45, where 
the phrase “a month after the rest” yields no sound meaning. It should be “the 
momh''. for evidently the Civaramlsa, the month succeeding the period of Retreat, is 
intended, 

Harov E. M. 131 . Cp. above p. 80. 
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of Mara’s destruction. This festival, called Awanida in Ceylon, is likewise 
kno^vn to the Siamese by the name of Soidnan, i. e. Skr. Saiikranti. Both 
the name and the legendary account of the origin of the solemnit}' are a suffi- 
cient proof that it is the Hindu vernal feast of Holtika or Katuadahana’. 

The Valsakhapuja on the day of the fuU-moun in Vai.sakha, which is cele- 
brated in Siam and formerly was so in Ceylon*, coincides wiih the date of 
Buddha's birth. The date of the NirvSQa was, in the days of Huen Thsaog, 
celebrated at Gaya with a great festivaU. 

Fa Hiau speaks of a grand festival in Ceylon “in the middle of the third 
month", when the tooth relic was exhibited^. Not unlikely the date intended 
is that of the full-moon day in Vaisikba, for this was the official date of the 
Lord's Nirvana as well as of his birth and his attaining Buddbahood. 

In the palmy days of Buddhism in India the quinquennial assembly, 
Fahcavflrsika or Pahcavar^apahsad, otherwise termed Mahamok$apari$ad, was 
a grand solemnity and festival. From the description of it in the DlvySvadana 
and other sources^ we may gather that it was something like a Fiavuraol, 
a distribution of presents on a large scale, and an occasion for an extraordi- 
nary display of liberality to the Sahgha^. The celebrated King Harsa of 
Kanauj, suinamed Slladitya, had the custom of regularly convoking such an 
assembly 


PART V. 

OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


I. FIRST GENERAL COUNCIL. 

The first century of the history of the Bnddhist community is marked by 
two events which are separated by an interval of loo years, no more nor 
less*. Those events are the first and the second Council, SaugTti, the account 
of which makes part of the canonical books, and, with unimportant discre- 
pancies, is common to all sects. 

The narrative of the first Council, as given in the Pali canon’, is in 
short as follows. After the demise of the .Ma-ster a certain Subhadda, who 
had become a member of the Order in his old age'“, said to liis fellows; “Do 


■ Davy, Account of tl>c iiuerior of Ceylon p. 169; I’acczuoix, Description du 
royaume de Siam I, 249- Somelhing like it in Tibet; Waudkli. o]>. c. 505. 

> Bipav. XX!, 38; XXU, 60: Mahav. pp. 3i2; 223. Palleooix 1. c. For the same 
featival trith the Vaijpavas see PahcaiOira II,, 7, 38; for the Saitra from the 5th of 
VaiSikha till after the full-moon, KtiySyana Srautra-S. XXIV, 7, 1. 

3 Voy. II, 462; cp. 335. It is not plain which of (be tuo dales, the Stli day after 
the full-moon of Kartcika, or (he last of Vaiilklia. 

4 Kec. 105. 

5 Divy. 405; cp. 342; 39S; 403; 4(9: 4*9 ! Kbc. 22; Voy. 1. 374; 392i lb 3S. 

^ The (Quinquennial tour of inspecdon, Aauaainyltna, by (he Bharma-tnalilmllras, 
ordered by Aioka (Roek Edict UIX bears a different character: there is no question of 
an assembly. P. aiuuam/ 2 ti, to go for inspecting, to visit, occurs e. g. S. Yibh. 1, p. 43 ; 
Ahg. N. I, p. 6S. 

7 Voy. I, 1(3; II, 252. 

8 Except in some N. accounts which give l(o years; Wassilief B. 225. 

9 CV. XI; Dipav. IV. V. Jfuddhagbo;a in S. Vibli. I, 285 IT. fiodhiv. 85 IT. Cp. 
Oldenbekg Incr. to MV. XXVI, fl. 

■° Apparently another than Subhadda the last disciple whom (he l.ord himself 
converted", MPS. V, 69. Cp. Tib. L. 293; Voy. II, 339. 
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not grieve, do not iRmentl We are happily rid of the Great Sramana. We 
used to be annoyed by being told: “This beseems you, this beseems you 
not.’’ But now we shall be able to do what we like, and what we do not 
like, we shall not have to do.” In order to obviate the dangerous effects 
of such unbeseeming utterances, Ka^apa the Great, whom the Master had 
designed as his successor', made the proposal that the brethren should assemble 
to rehearse the Lord’s precepts. TTte proposal was adopted, and KSsyapa 
was now entreated to select 500 Arhats. This being done, it was decided that 
Rajagrha should be the place of assembly. During a seven month's session 
in the Sattapaijpa or Sattapai>i>i Cave of the Vebhara Hill near Rajagrha 
the Vinaya was fixed with the assistance of UpiUi, the Dhamma with Ananda’s. 

It has been remarked by Oldenberc' that “what we have here before 
us is not history, but pure invention, and, moreover, an invention of no very 
ancient date. Apart from internal reasons that might be adduced to prove 
this, we are able to prove it by comparing an older text which is older than 
this story.” That text is the Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta, where, indeed, the story 
of the irreverent conduct of Subhadda equally occurs, but in such a way that 
it cannot have been the motive for Kasyapa’s proposal to convoke a CounciL 

Now ilie motive alleged in the CV. is not only absent from die Sulla, but 
likewise from die DIpavamsa. Hence the argument for die great antiquity 
of that Sutta falls to the ground, for die Dipav. cannot be made older than 
the CV. But diis remark in no wise invalidates the conclusion that the dog- 
matical story of the first Council, as told in CV., is comparatively young. 
No wonder that we find nothing of that alleged motive with the N. sects. 
In the MahavastuJ Kasyapa is induced to have the precepts collected because he 
wished to prevent that people might say: “The Sal^-sons kept the precepts 
only as long the Master was alive, and they forsake them after his demise.” 
This very motive, and almost in the same words, really recurs in the CV., but 
on occasion of the discassion during the Council regarding the observation of 
the small and minor precepts^. The place where the Council was held, is, 
in the same work, the ('ave Saptaparqa, a resort of Rsis, on the North of 
the Vaihara hill*. Other N. .accounts we here dismiss, referring the re.ader to 
the somewhat troubled sources'’. 

.\ll available accounts of the Council at Rljagfha agree in this that 
the Vinaya and Dharma were rehearsed. Some add the .\bhidharma, but this 
is not mentioned in CV. nor in Dipavainsa’. There is a general agreement 


« On R certain occasion KtUyapa had oflered his Saighati to the Buddha; Saray. 
N. II, p. 221; Tib. I.. 304. 
s Intiod. MV. p. XXVU. 

) I, 69. 

4 CV. XI, 9: “Sace mayam khuddlnukhuddakaoi silckhtpadlni samnhanUsAnia, bha. 
vissanti vaitsro: dham.-tkilikam Sainapcna Golamcna savaksnain sikkhspadani pafinattain.” 
Cp. Mhv. 1 . c. . ■ 

TintiikS 

kVTyv •pmillM I 

dhirttakAlikaa id Sruuiuftyjif 
cttd a ni oo j| 

) Read with the MS.^. Saf-tapcrna Rsilmagithoyom. and in (he following line Vaihara. 
Cp.Rcc.K5 of Fa Hian, who had very dim notions of ihe Council, forhe fancied tbstf^ln- 
putra and ^(audgalyayan.-l had been present at (he assembly, though it is generally known 
that both died before the Master. 

0 ’fib. L. 305; RocKJliLL op. c. 148 £f. Voy. 1, 156; m, 32. Cp. also Mcnavef 
R echerches I, 2S. 

7 RocKHU t. op. c. 160; Tib. L. 307: Voy. I, 158. The collection of the Abhidhanna, 
or Jlatykiis, is ascribed to Kasyapa. The phrase Pilakant ITm tahgVim aiamtu CV. p. 293 
proves nolhiiig, it only occnnuig in the risumi. 
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also as to the parts played by Upali and Ananda in the proceedings. But 
on comparing the different accounts we easily perceive that other Disciples, 
too, were contributors to the whole of the collection. We read that Ka.syapa 
wa-s the chief “propounder" of the Dhutavada precepts, whilst Anauda was 
the first of those learned fin the Suttas or Dhamma), and Upali in the Vinaya 
If we are asked how much we have to believe of the canonical accounts of 
the first CouncQ, we are in good conscience bound to acknowledge that the 
only really historical fact is this that the Council of the Sthaviras at Rfijagrha 
is recogniited by all Buddhists. It is by no means incredible that the Dis- 
ciples after the death of the founder of their sect came together to come 
to an agreement concerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline. A rehearsal of &e Tripitaka, or even of the Vinaya and SQtra 
collections, is wholly out of question^ Some elements of the tales connected 
with the first Council may, and probably will be older than the composition 
of the sacred writings, but they have been disfigured to such an extent that 
it is as yet impossible to separate the dogmsuical and legendary elements 
from the historical facts 


2. SECOND GENERAL COUNCIL 

According to the universal Buddhist tradition the second general Council 
was held at Vaisali. The records of it look like copies of a genuine histo- 
rical document which have been falsified as to the date and in some other 
particulars. 

The most circumstantial account is preserved in the P. Vinaya'*. It is 
in substance as follows. A centur)' after the Lord's Parinirvaija the monks 
of Vjji (Vajji) lineage at Vaisali declared as permissible the Ten Points {dasa 
■valthuni). to wit; i. storing salt in a horn; 2. the taking of the midday meal 
when the sun's shadow shows two finger-breadths after noon: 3. the going to 
some village (or: to another village) and there eating fresh food^; 4. residing 
(in the same parish and yet holding the Uposatha separately); 5. sanction (of 
a solemn act in an incomplete chapter); 6. the (unconditional) following of 
a precedent; 7. the partaking of unchuraed milk; 8. of unfermented toddy; 

9. the use of a mac without fringes (not confoiro with the model prescribed) ; 

10. to accept gold and silver. 

At that time the Sthavira Ya^s, Kakaijdaka’s son, came to Vaisali, and 
whilst staying in the Mahavana, witnessed the unlawful practices of the Vrjian 
monks. By addressing the laity he endeavoured to stop the iniquity of the 
brethren, wlio instead of desisting from ilieir wTong practices, carried out 
against him the act of making excuses to the offended laity. Va«as protested 
and demanded that a companion should be appointed to go with himself as 
a messenger, so that he might have the occasion of asking redress for the 
wrong done to Irim. Ills demand being wouchsafed, he entered with his com- 


■ Dlpiv. IV5 V. 

» Cp. WASStl.KF B. 38. 

.1 Cp. the remarks of Minavcc op. c. 39. 

« CV. Xn. Cp. Bud<lhagbo$a in S. Vibh. I, 293 IT. Saildh. S. 11 ; Dtpav. V, 16 ff. 
^fahav. IV. 

S The explanation of (he elliptical terras in CV. XII, 1, lo; z, 8, nnd in Minatef’s 
P raiim. XXXIX, is of dubious value. Both the Points and the interpretation differ more 
or less in the Tibetan Vinayak;ndraka, Tar. 41 ; cp. RoCKiiiu. op. c. 171, f. The terms 
were obscure even to the Thera Revata, one of the chiefs of the Council. — A discus- 
sion on the interpretation of (be terras in Mlsavep Rcchcrchcs 1 , 44—50. 
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panioQ into the city of Vai$3]i, where he laid his case before the believing 
laymen. He was deservedly successful in his eloquent pleading, for the lajnnen 
^er hearing him declared that he alone was a wortliy Sramapa and son of 
Sakya. The Vrjian monks, being informed by their deputy of the decision, 
continued obstinate, and carried out against Ya^ the act of evcuminuni- 
cation. But Yasas rose up into the sky, and descended at Kauslmbl. From 
that place he sent messengers to the brethren in the W. country, in .\vanti, 
and in the S, country, summoning them to an assembly He himself went to 
Sambhtlta Saoavasin on the Ahogauga Hill, told him what had happened, 
and persuaded him that a lawful decision in the case was absolutely neces- 
sary. In the meantime many brethren, all .\rhats, flocked together from the 
regions afore-named. .After some debberation they arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be of the utmost importance to persuade Revata, then dwelling 
at Soreyya, he being a man who knew the Agamas, the Dharma, the Vinaya, 
and the Matrkas’. Now Revata on perceiving by his divine ear what the 
Sthaviras intended to do, and wishing to keep out of the t]uarrel, left Soreyya 
for Saiikusya. When the brethren arrived at Soreyya and heard that Revata had 
left for Sadkiisya, they traveUed to that place. On arriving they heard that he 
had gone to Kanauj. After many fruitless endeavours they at last overtook him 
in Sahajati. There Yasas had an interview with Revata, and submitted to 
him the question whether the Ten Points were allowable. The decision of 
Revata — as might be expected — was that they were not, whereupon Yasas 
persuaded him to take the legal question in hand before the unlawful practices 
could become geueral. 

Meanwhile the Vqian monks of Vaisall had heard rumours about the 
doings of Yasas, and being convinced that the opinion of Revata would carry 
great weight, they decided upon trying to gain Itim over to their party. So 
they went to Sahajati. Before they had had occasion to meet Revata, it 
happened that the Thera Salha felt some doubt whether the monks of the 
West or those of the East were in accordance with the Law. His doubts were 
happily soon dissipated by a heavenly being, to whom he promised to make 
manifest his opinion when needed. 

The Vaisair monks had no success in their endeavours to gain over 
Revata, in spite of the presents they oflered to him and of their machinations 
to bribe Uttara, a disciple of his. 

Wlien the legal assembly had met to decide the question, Revata pro- 
posed a resolution that the Safigha should settle the question at that place 
where it arose, i. e. at Vaisall. 'fhe resolution being adopted, the brethren 
went to Vaisall. Now at that time tliere lived in that city an old Thera, 
SabbakSinin by name, who 120 years ago had received Upasampadfo 
This venerable monk of the East was asked by Sambhlita and Revata his 
opinion, and he made to them the same promise as Sajha had done to the 
heavenly being, 

In the subsequent meeting of the Sahgha the proceedings did not succeed, 
which circutnstance moved Revata to lay a proposal before the assembly that 
the question should be submitted to a committee. So Ite selected a com- 
mittee of eight persons, four monks of the East, riz. Sabbakamin, Sajha, Rhujja- 
sobhita, and Vlis-ablugilmika; and four of the West: Revata, SambhQta, Yasas, 
and Sumana The younger monk Ajita was appointed as regulator of scats. 


‘ The Western monks »re designed as "I’aiheyyaka bikkhus". For Pilherya and 
Fatbeyyaka see £n. MuLLER JPTS. of l 8 S 8 , p. 54 . 

3 This points to a prcvions collection of the Abhidhanna. 
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As the place of<meeting of the coinmittee was chosen the Vahkirrima, a quiet 
aud undisturbed spot 

The proceedings of the committee' were conducted in this manner that 
Revata put the questions, and Sabbakamin delivered bis authuriUitive replies. 
All the Ten Points were declared to be against the rules, and therewith the 
Vtjian monks were put in the wrong*. The assembly in f/eno, in which tlie 
Vinaya was rehearsed, is said to have consisted of 700 monks. No mention 
whatever is made of the Suttas and the Abhidamma. 

Before adducing other testimonies, we cannot help observing that tlie 
date tissigned to the second Council is impossible, unless the heroes of the 
tale are purely tictitious. A century after the Paiinirvapa, Sarvakamin would have 
been at least 140 years of age; Yates, Rtlkaodaka’s son, if he be identical 
with Yasas, one of the first converts of the Buddha, would have been 20 + 
454-100 165 years; if he be another, then he must have been more than 

120 years, and so, too, the other Theras>. A chronology leading to such 
monstrous results condemns itself. The names of the acting I'heras may be 
historical, and the account of their doings, apart from some incongruities and 
absurdities, may he founded upon a genuine tradition. 

The later Siinhalese documents pretend to know much more of the 
Council of Vaisali than the canonical V'inaya. Tbey give in substance what 
is found in the sacred text, bnt with additions which partly are not warranted 
by, and partly positively conflicting, with the canonical record. Thus the Dlpav. 
one time fixes the number of those who attended the second Council at 700, 
another time at laooooo*. . It further adds that at the time of the second 
Council “.\soka, the son of SLsunaga, was king; that prince ruled in the town 
of Pataliputra”. Elsewhere * Sisuiuiga is called the immediate precedessor of 
the Nandas, so that Sltenaga is confounded with Kaia (v. 1 . Kaja) .Ateka. 
Such incongruities have nothing to surprise us in a work which is uot a 
well-digested composition, but an uncritical collection of various older sources, 
chiefly memorial verses. Hence the same event is told twice witlt variations. 
The most important addition is the statement that after the second Council 
had been closed, another Council was held by the losing party. “The wicked 
Bhikkluis, the Vajjiputiakas who had been excommunicated by the Theras, 
gained another party; and many people, holding the wrong doctrine, ten 
thousand, assembled and held a council Therefore this Dhamma-counci] is 
called the Great Council {AfaMsariglti).” Herewith compare the .statement 
in another work“ that the ten thousand wicked Bhikkhus eslaWished the wTong 
doctrine termed the .^cariya-vada, i. e. the doctrine of the Acariyas, in con- 
tradistinction to the orthodox doctrine of the Sthaviras, the llieravada. The 
wTong doctrine is also called that of the Mahasahgha {Mahisaiighika). Hence 
follows, if the tradition is to be trusted, tliat instead of one Council, two 
Councils were held, the second by the condemned party’, a short time after 


I Mfthav. i>. 20. 

» Point* 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, nnil <7 were in conflict with ^\rt. 3S. 37, 35, 33. 5 1 , Mid 89 
of Title Picittiya; Point to with An. lo Niss^giya; Point 4 and 5 with MV. II, 8, 3, 
and IX, 3, Si the decision of Point 6 (lei>«iid* npon circumsiaiice*. 

i Sajbt died before the Lonl; MPS. II, 6. This fact is ignorcil in CV., or per- 
haps he had been resuscitated. Why not? \Ve have in so serious a work as the Mil. 
r, a iitriking instance of revival iu the case of the six 'flrthikas. 

< Dlpav. IV, 52; V, 20; 25. 

5 Dlpav. V. 99. 

n Kodhiv. p. 96. 

7 Mark that (he party had not at all been condemned in matters of doctrine, but 
exclusively in points of discipline. 
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the former. Further it would appear that the majority of the Buddhists dung 
to the so-called schismatics. How else to explain such terms as Mahasangiti 
and Mahasahghika? The denomination of Acaryavada given by the orthodox 
to the Mahasahghika or MahSsahgitika doctrine, suggests the fact that the 
latter cause was upheld by the more learned elements of the Order. 

Now the question arises “where did the Mahasaigiti assemble?" We 
have not been able to find a distinct statement in the Siiuhalese sources. 
According to a N. tradition the council of the Maliasfinghikas was held not fax 
from the place where the first Council bad assembled'. We are informed 
that the party of the Great Assembly, the Mahasiihghtkas, derived that name 
from both monks and laics attending the Council, and that on that occasion 
a new collection of the Scriptures was made. There is no question of the 
Ten Points or the orthodox Council at Vai-sall*. 

In the Simhalese sources the leaders of (he Mahasafighikas are identified 
with the Vjjian monks ofVaisalT. Now we know tliat these were in possession 
of theKfitagara Hall oftheMahavana, as the chronicles affirm -’. In order to obviate 
this difficulty, the Simhalese have invented a tale. The King Kala Asoka at 
first favoured the heretics — exactly as tlie historical Asoka did — , but 
afterwards he changed his mind, thanks to the interference of the gods and 
to a dream of his sister. By his protection the orthodox could assemble in 
the Mahas ana monaster)’, whereas the committee had its sittings in the Vali- 
kariima. The canonical account knows nothing of an assembly in the Maha- 
vana, nor is any mention made of it in the Bodhivamsa nor by Buddhaghoja*, 
though the latter, after saying that the second Council is called that of the 
700, adds that it was attended by i 200000 monks, precisely as in the Dipav. 
All available Sin halese accounts agree in asserting that the whole collection 
of the Dhamma and Vinaya was revised, against the authorit)’ of the canon, 
which only speaks of a Vinaya San^ti. In the N. tradition just alluded to 
there is, indeed, likewise question of a revision of the complete sacred texts, 
but by the Mahasaiighikas. 

The contradictions between the canon and the Simhalese narratives are 
apt to move grave doubts anent the connection between the condemning of 
the Ten Points and the schismatic Great Council. T.et us now turn to the N. 
traditions* about the question of the Ten Points. 

When one hundred and ten years had elapsed after the Nirvapa some 
monks at VatsalT debated from the I.aw and transgressed the rules of disci- 
pline in Ten Points". In those days there lived an old Sthavira, Yasas, in 
Kosala; another, Sarobhfita, in Mathura, Revata in Sahaja, Kubjasobhita in 
Pataliputrii — all of them pnpils of .Ananda^. despatched messengers to 

summon the brethren to a gathering in VaisiiH. WTten 699 monks had come 
together, Kubjasobhita, perceiring by bis divine eye what was going on, 
appearetl by Rddlii in the midst of the assembly to complete the number. Sam- 
bhfita proposed in due form a resolution that the monks of Vaisali, who in 


« Voy. I, 158; m, 37. 

> No more than in the account found in a Chinete commeutary on the \maya; 
Wassillef H. 225. As to the heretical theories of the Mahasanghlkiis in mntlcr of doc- 
trine, see Kathav. P. A. X: XI: XIU XIV; XV; XVl; XVIII; XXI. 

3 Dipav. V, 29, but Boilhiv. and Uuddhagboja have Vstukartmi. 

* Dipav. !. c. again dues not mention the Valukirima. 

5 Rockhu.1. op. c. tji ff. Voy. II. 397; T*r. 290. 

® The expressions in Vov. L s. remind one of apagatatalihumaiia , aiNnayn, CV. 
XII, 2, 8. ■ 

7 To whom may be added from Bu-ston ITir. 290): SaJha and -Ajila; uncertain is 
Vrshahhagimin, or rather impossible, for Ner-tan means “wealthy”. 
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the 'J en Points had deviated from the regulatioas of the Master, should be 
censured. The re.solution being adopted, “the great assembly” proceeded 
to severely censure the delinquents, who re[>eated and left their bad 
practices. 

It does not appear to which of the various sects this version of die 
story belongs. This much is clear that it more or les.s differs from the tra- 
dition of the MahlS3sakas and from another in the Bu-ston*. On comparing 
the version preserved to us by the Chinese pilgrim with the narrative in the 
Bali canon, the former makes the impression of being older, but on the whole 
they are much on a par. Both versions agree — and that is an important point 
— therein that they indirectly deny any connection behveen the condemnation 
of the Ten Poiats and the Council of the Mabasahgbikas. The expression “the 
great assembly”, i. e. the meeting in plena, positively shows that there is no 
iiuestion of a Mahasahglti apart .from the Council on Vinaya at Vai$3li*. 
Such an agreement between the traditions of two totally different sects goes 
far to prove that the story of the Mahasangid or MahSsahghika schism as 
connected with the Council at Vai^I is an invention, perhaps suggested by 
such an expression as "the great assembly”. 

In one Tibetan source^ we read that no years after the Nirvaija Yasas 
and the pupils of Ananda, to the number of 700, assembled in Vaisali, and 
there perfected a second coUectiun. No such collection is spoken of in the 
other sources'*. The rambling and confused narradve of TSranalha* teaches 
us nothing. 

If we wish to weigh against each other the value of the S. and that of 
the N. sources, we must begin with leaving out of the reckoning all un- 
warranted additions, either by the Siinhalese or by others. By so doing and 
by waiving points of secondary importance, we [lerceive that the difference 
turns about ten years, the P. canon fi.xing the Coundl at Vaisali at 100 years 
after Nirvaiia, whereas most N. traditions give 110 years. Both dates are 
inadmissible, and for the same reason: the impossible age of the actors. Both 
the P. canon and the Vinayak$udraka, as well as Huen Thsang leave us in 
the dark about the king in whose reign the second Council took place. That 
silence has given rise to interminable controversies on the date of Buddha’s 
death*. According to the chronology adopted by the Siinhalese, the king 
reigning 100 years after Buddha’s death was a certain Kola Asoka, whereas the 
N. Buddhists almost universally represent A^ka the Maurya as liaving ascended 
the throne a century or thereabouts after Buddha's NirvSna^ It would be 


> T&r. 390 r.; RocKHiu. op. e. 175. In ihc version of the MahlsssalcAS (be date 
is 100 years, tlic name of ihe president heine Sarvabamit. This agreement with ilie 
Pali version is natural enough, because the Mahifisakas have branched off from the 
Orthodox sect after the schism of the Mablsaughikas. 

r We have seen above that Huen Thsang gives elsewhere a separate .acrount of 
the MahSsahghika Council. 

J Tib. L. yaf, 

4 Cp. Rockhiij. op. c. iSo. 
s T*r. 41 f. 

^ The chief papers bearing on the chronological question are Tiunovr, Pref. to his 
ed. of Mahtv., and in JASB. VI, 505; Lassen Ind. All. It, $3; Max MOLLXk Anc. S. L. 
363; SEE. X, pp. XXIX IT.; Weste»caaki», Cber Buddha’s Todesjahr; BOhier in Ind. 
Ant. VT, 149; VII, 141 ; XX, 399; SenartId J.A. of iS^p. 534; of 1S92, p. 483; Olden. 
HERO in DMG. XXXV, 474; Rhvs Davids Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon p, 57; 
PiscHEL in Acad, of 1S77, p. 145. Cp. Barth, RcI. of India p. 107, and Bulletin des 
Rel. de ITnde of 1894. 

* It is in the Avadana-Saiaka (BcnxorF Intr. 43s) that .Aioka is said to have reigned 
at Fatoliputra 200 years after Bnddha's death. We may add that according to a notice in 
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very convenient if we could elimin ate the difficulty by asserting — as has 
been done — that the N. Buddhists confounded two k'mgs of the same name. 
Such an assertion is easy enough, but to make it good would be more diffi* 
cuIl In the first place, we should not speak of an involuntary confusion, 
for the all but general view of the N. Buddhists is intimately connected with 
the whole system of chronology. The Sthavira Yasas is most decidedly and 
deliberately represented as a contemporary of Dharma .Asuka'. I'here can 
be no doubt about his identity with the Yasas of the Vaisall Council. For he 
declares to .Asoka the Maurya that he is the oldest remaining of the Disciples 
of the Buddha, Pirjdola Bharadvaja alone excepted, lire untrustworthiness of 
the tale remains the same, whether Yasas showed his activity too years after 
Buddha's Kirvatra in the reign of a King KSIa Aioka, or of another King 
Dharma Asoka. Where two accounts .are e(]ually ^surd, there is no reason 
to give 'a marked preference to either*. Under such circumstances any de- 
cisive choice is more a matter of taste or fancy, than of science, specially 
as we find no support in independent, Brahmanic sources^. 

The only indisputable fact resulting from a comparison of the different 
accounts is the existence of conflicting tradidons, and that in comparatively 
ancient times. Traces of unsettled questions are. found in tire Simhalese 
documents. We have seen that in one of them Sisunaga appears instead 
of Kalasoka. Elsewhere we come across the following projjhecy by the 
Buddha: “I shall reach complete Parinibbana like the setting sun. Four 
montlis after my Parinibbana the finst convocation will be held. A hundred 
and eighteen years later the third convocation will take place, for the sake 
of the propagation of the Faith. Then there will be a ruler over this Jam- 
budipa, a highly virtuous, glorious monarch known as Dhammasoka''”. This 
is not the only instance. In another work* the date of the beginning 
of Duftha-Gamani’s reign is, in the prose text, J ,^6 after the Nirvaiia, but 
in the older and much more authoritative memorial verse following, it 
is 276. 

If, in our helpless endeavours to find a firm support, we resort to the list 
of chief teachers .succeeding the Master, we soon become aware of having 
caught hold of a feeble reed. The succession of teachers, Acariyaparampara, of 
theTheravaJa down to the third Council, consists of the following names: Upali, 
Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, and Tissa Moggaliputta; some couple with Siggava 


Tib. X.. 309 Aioka was bom eight generations after Udayibhadra. This gives more than 
200 years, and in so far corroborates the Sir holese tradition. 

> Uivy. 381 i 385 j 399; 404! 406; 423- 

* The preference to the Simhalese account is, from a ciidcsl standpoint, the less 
intelligible, because ever since Ti’ttKoim advocated the claims of the Simhalese ebrono- 
lofi/i has been admitted on all hands that it contains an error of more than l>0 years. 
That error hAs been palliated by the guess that such an error has sisrung up after the 
period of AiokA But a system which contains such a blunder or wilful misstatement 
at a later period is a /othtri suspicious for more ancient times. 

i For a comparative treatment of the Simhalese nnd the Jaina chronology wc refer 
to Jacobi, DMG. XXXIV, 185; XXXV, 667; cp. Olobnuexo XXXT.', 751. 

* Dlpav. I, 24—26. The translator adds in a note: *'A mention of the second 
convocation, which was held a hundred years after Buddha’s death, is wanting in the 
MSS.; the third is said to have been held 1 18 years after the second." The first state- 
ment is true, but fails to explain the reason why the mention is wanting. The second 
statement is not true, for from Ulpav. VU,37 it ap|>ears that the Council took place 236 
years after Nirvana. The dale 21S is that of .\ioka's .'Vbfaifeka; Dtpav. VI, l; Bodhlv. 
p. 100; S. Vibh. I, 321, where tlif; reckoning yields 228, but evidently owing to some 
error in the figures'. 

5 Saddh-S. p. 47. 
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the name of Cmdavajji'. It is well-known that Ka-syapa the Great, and 
not Upali, was the head of the Order after Buddha's death, but it is ad- 
mitted that Upali was the chief of the Vinaya. Dasaka and Sonaka are 
likewise designated as chiefs of the Vinaya. Therefore it is exceedingly strange 
that in tlie Council of VmsSli, where such important questions of discipline 
were treated, the chief Sonaka is conspicuous by his absence. If such a 
chief did exist, the great men of the committee completely ignored him. 
Another suspicious feet is the notice that Tissa Moggaliputta received the 
Upa.sampad 5 ordination in the 3d year of Candragupta's reign, i. e. 314 B. C. 
or somewhat earlier. He died 86 years after liis ordination’, i. e. at tlie age 
of 106 years. If, contrary to the expressed view of the Sin halese chroniclers, 
the numbers are taken as representing the years of life of the five teaecbers, 
then the sum total will yield 5 X 20 — too less, because the Upasgmpada 
is fixed at 20 years. The interval beween the NirvSqa and the death of Tissa 
M. will then be reduced with a whole century. It is by no means impossible 
that a similar ambiguity in the traditional numbers lies at the bottom of the 
difference between the Simlialese and the K. dales of the Nirvana. The other- 
wise inexplicable want of agreement in regard of tliat date, may be accounted 
for on the assumption that the Buddhists of various sects were in the habit 
of calculating an initial date by summing up the traditional number of years 
allotted to the first five successive chiefs or reputed chiefs of the A'inayaJ. 
The considerations which may have moved each sect to adopt their omi date 
for the Ntr\-ai)a are concealed to us, but it would seem that in addition to 
dogmatical reasons the synchronism of ecclesiastical dates with events of local 
or national interest have influenced. Thus the Chinese have managed to 
throw back the initial date to + 1000 B. C It is pos.sible, nay probable that 
the Simhalese’ have acted upon the same principle. This would explain how 
they got -their date of 543 B. C., which is proved to be false. 

The conclusions we arrive at after comparing the various traditions or 
what is given as .such, are extremely vs^e, and may be summarized in the 
following propositions. 'I'he Council on Vinaya in VaisaJt has an historical 
base; it was held x years after the death of the founder of the Order, and 
a considerable time before the composition and first collection of the great 
bulk of the Scriptures. It preceded, but had no connection with the schism 
of the MahSsahghikas. We leave undecided whether Kiiliisoka be an ingenious 
invention of the Sthavira sect or not. For our part, we have a lurking 
suspicion that the name originally denoted the Maurya king in his bkick 
and sinful days, and is almost synonymous with Caijd^oka and Kimasoka, 
as the monarch is called before his conversion, after which he became 
Dharmasoka*. 


» S, Vibh. I, 292: Dtpav. IV; V. 57. 

> Dipav, V, 94; boe immediately aficr it wc find 80 years; acotber instance of 
two contlicting statedenis in jaxiaposition. 

, i .Another list of five teachers (not of Vinwal is: KUyapa, .^nanda, Madhyantika, 
Sanavasa, and Upagupta; Wassiucp B- 22$; Tar. 14- Again another has: Anenda, 
YaSas, SiAavasika, wrongly identified with Yaias, Upagupta, and Dhldka; Tib. L. 308. 
Cp. \VAS«iLtEF on Tar. 290. The great man in the lime of Aioka is Upagupta, of whom 
the Master predicts that he will Wfil the Buddha task {BuddMMryaaH) too years after 
the Varinirvana; Divy. 350; he takes Orders under Saqakavasin; 349i h’* 
scribed 3$2; 359: 363; 395; he spesks like the Buddha 428. BuRKovrlntr. 377 
KocKiraL op. c. 170. 

4 Properly we should say: the date adopted by the monks of ttie Mahimhlra. We 
are not acquainted with the chronological system of the monks of Abhayagiri. 

5 Divy. 374: 381 f-: Tar. 29; cp. 39- 
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3. COUNCIL OF PATALIPUTRA. 

Tills Couacil was no geoera] Coundl, but a party meeting, of the Thera- 
vMas or Vibhajyavadios, as it was held after the schism of the Mah^ahghikas, 
the men of the MahasaiigitL No wonder that it is ignored by all other sects. 

The account of this party meeting, held at Pataliputra 18 years after the 
Abhiseka of Aioka, is so full of glaring untruths that but few of the parti- 
culars can be accepted as historical The story* runs in short as rollon's. 

The Theras of the Council at Vai^Ii foresaw that alter iiS years there 
would arise a Sramaqa, who descending from Brahma’s heaven, would be 
born in a Brahman family. Ilis name would be I'issa, his suruame Mogga- 
liputta. -After having received ordination from the couple Siggava and Can- 
davajjl^ he would annihilate the Tlrthika doctrinesJ and firmly establish 
the l''aic!i. This would happen when Awka, a righteous king, would reign 
in Pataliputra. 

When all the 700 Theras of the second Council had attained final 
Nirvana^, Tissa was born, grew up, and was taught the Brahinanic sciences, 
until he became a convert and was received into the Order by Siggava. His 
Upasampada coincides with the third year of Candragiipta’s reign, i e. some- 
where between 218 and 212 B. C 

When 236 years had elapsed after the Nirvana, sL\ty-lhousand monks dwelt 
in the Asokarama Sectarians of different descriptions, all of them wearing 
the Kasaya, ruined the Doctrine of the Jina. It was then that Tissa M. con- 
voked a Council, attended by 1000 monks. Having destroyed the false 
doctrines and subdued many shameless people, he restored the true Faith, 
and propounded the Abhidhamma treatise Kathivatthu. It was from him that 
Mahcndra, the future apostle of Ceylon, learnt the 5 Nlkayas, the 7 books of 
Abhidhamma, and the whole Vina)’a. 

'I'his tale is immediately followed by a second account, evideutly taken 
from another source, but in the main agreeing with the fonner; the number 
of monks in the assembly has increased to sixty-thousand; a difference of no 
value except inasmuch as it furnishes another instance of the uncritical 
compUatory character of the chronicle. 

We have left out all the downright absurdities of the tale, but even so 
pruned it betrays its dogmatical and sectarian tendency. 'The principal 
object of the wliole story is to prove that the Vibhajyavadins of the Maha- 
vihara are the real and original orthodox sect^. Such a claim could hardly 
remain uncontestcd by other divisions of the orthodox, e. g. the MahlsasaJcas, 
who were flourishing in Ceylon when Fa Hian visited the island. Now the 
question arises: have we sufticient data to pronounce a judgment in the case? 
Let us see. 

The chronicles representing the views of the Vibhajyavadins make a 
broad distinction between the TheravSda with its of&hoots, and the Maha- 
sSnghika or AcaryavSda schism with its subdivirions^. I'he orthodox Theravada 

' Dipav. V, $5—69; VI, 21 IT. : VIII, 34—59; S. Vibh. I, 394 if. ; 306—313; Mabav. 

K . 30—33; 42 IT.; Bodhiv. p. 104 C Buddbagbo^a Sam. Pas. in S. Vibh. I, 294. Cp. 
NAYEF Recherches J, Ch. IV. 

> A quite exuaordinaiy proceeding, as according to the regulations the ordiaatioa 
is conferred by one person. 

j Whicli arc wholly out of question in a Buddhist council. 

4 Consequently Siggava and Candavajjl were not among the 700. This number is 
canonical, but at variance with Dipav. V, 20. 

5 S. Vibh. I, 312; Bodliiv. p. 110; Kathav. P. A p., 6. 

* Dipnv. V, 39 IT; Bodhiv. 96; Kalhav. P. A pp. t — 5. 
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in course of time produced the Mahisasakas and the Vajjipuitakas; the latter 
branched off into four sections; the Dharmottarikas, Bhadrayanikas, Sannagarikas, 
and Sammitiyas; the former, into the Sarvastivadins aud Dharmagiiptikas. 
Further offshoots may be passed in silence. 

In this enumeration no sect of Vibhajyaviidins occurs; naturally so, be- 
cause the Vibhajyavadins themselves hold up the claim that their tenets and 
their canon are identical with those of tlie primitive Sthaviravada. But if we 
turn to other documents, we cannot but feel some misgivings whether 
the claims put forward by the monks of the MahSvihiLra are wholly in- 
disputable. According to the system of the schismatic Mahasahghikas, who 
had not the slightest interest in being partial anent a question exclusively 
touching outsiders, we have to adopt a threefold primary division oflheSanghainto 
Sthaviras, Mah.asahghikas, and VibhajyavSdins*. The Sthaviras are subdivided 
into Sarvastivadins and V'atsiputriyas, evidently the same with the Vajjiputtakas 
(i. e. Vjjiputrakas) of the chronicles. This sudivision would entirely agree with 
the fonncr, were it not that theDipav. has put the Mahisasakas between the 
Sthaviras aud the Sarv^tivadins. One of the subdivisions of the Orthodox in 
die N., the Sarvastivadins, consider the Mula-sarvaslivudins to be more primitive 
than the Vibhajyavadins, though they acknowledge the monks of Mahavihara, 
as well a.s those of the Abhayagiri and of the Jetavana in Ceylon, to be Stha- 
viras'. In anodier source^ we read that some time after the Lord’s Pari- 
nirvaija the Saiigha was split uji into two sects, the Sthaviras and the Maha- 
sanghikas, in the reign of Awka. In die diird century die Sthaviras divided 
themselves into two sects, the Sarv.astivadins, otherwise named Heluvadas or 
Vibhaj5'avadins, and the primitive Sthaiiras, who, however, adopted the de- 
nomination of Haimavatas-t, In a Tibetan list of comparatively late date the 
monks of the Mahavihara are entered as a distinct sect, but we may dismiss 
that view as erroneous, or at least as not exacts 

Tlie evidence adduced, if not wholly satisfactory, is .sufficient to prove, 
not, indeed, that the pretensions of the Vibhajyavadins were unfounded, but 
that they were dis])utab!e, and that, conse<iueDtly, it was the interest of the sect 
to back their claims by some weighty arguments. Hence the pains tliey have 
taken to spread the belief that the language of their canonical WTitings is 
MagadhT; an assertion by which they have long time imposed upon European 
scholars. Another fiction is the prediction of the birth of Tissa M. and his 
descent from heaven. A tliird device to prove (he absolute authenticity of 
their canon is the assertion that the Pariviira belonged to tlie books re- 
hearsed at the Council urPii(aliputra'’, though we know that another section 
of the orthodox Sinthalese did not recognhte its authenticity’. 

A review of all the testimonies available leaves uo doubt that the 
assembly at Pataliputra was a party meeting, from which the Maliasaugliikas 
were excluded. Wliether in those days all the Slhaviravadins formed one 
compact body and took part in the proceedings of the assembly, is a point 
which for want of data we must leave undecided. We only venture to observe 

' Tlr. 271, Cp. SocKtULi. op. c. 182— 10; Mlnayef Recherehes Ch. VllI, K. An 
exposition of the tenets of (he various texts, viewed from the standpoint of the Vibhajya- 
va^s or Theras' of the ^tahavifltra, is found in Kathav. P. A. 

» Tar. 27a. 

3 See V/ASsaiEF U. 224—226; 230. 

4 In Katblv. P. A. the Hetavadas are implicitly represented ta holding opinions 
differing from those of the Vibh^avadins; XV; XVI; XVII; XDC; XX; XXXHL 

5 BoRfiotiF Intr. 445; Lot 357; Wassojef B. a67; cp. Tar. L c. 

6 This results from Dipav. VTI, 43. 

7 Tur-vour, Intr. to MahSv. CL 
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that either the Sitnhalese Vibhajyavadins have to some extent misrepresented 
the proceedings, or that the N. orthodox sects have had reason to efface the 
memory of that event. How else to explain that the memorable figure of 
Tissa Moggaliputta has totally fallen into oblivion? If we believe the Sim- 
haiese chronicles, it was “far-seeing Moggaliputta who perceived by his 
supernatural vision the propagation of the Faith in the future in the neigh- 
bouring countnes, — sent Majjhantika and other Theras, each with four 
companions, for the sake of establishing the Faith in foreign countries, for 
the enlightenment of men” '. MadhySndka being recognized as a great apostle 
among all Buddhists it is hard to understand how his name could have 
sun-ived, whereas Tissa, who sent him out, was totally forgotten. If we cling 
to the view that the assembly at PStaliputra was a party meeting, and not a 
general Council, the relative obscurity of Tissa M. becomes intelligible. 

4. REIGN OF ASOK.\. 

The assembly at Fafaliputra is stated to have taken place iS years 
after the .^bhiseka of Asoka, a date we have no reason to distrust This 
king, who in his edicts calls himself Piyadassi^ was the son of Bindusara, 
and tlie grandson of Candragupia, the f^ous founder of the Maurya dynasty. 
His father reigned 27 or 28 years; his grandfather 24. If the notice in the 
.Simhalese chronicles that .^soka had reigned four or three years before his 
.\bhi?eka* be correct, this event must fall 4+274*24 after the accession of 
Candragupta. The exact date of the first Maurya ascending the throne is 
unknown, but it must lie somewhere between 320 and 315 B. so that 
the date of 259 B. C. assigned to the Abhiseka of Asoka by Lassen and other 
scholars after him must be approximately right*. 

Asoka is described by the Buddhists as something like a monster in his 
youth, as an exemplary ruler after his conversion to Buddhism, and as a 
dotard in his old age. Their testimony is not corroborated, nor directly 
contradicted by his numerous edicts^. Those invaluable documents, so prec- 
ious in many respects, afford us no real insight into the monarch’s character. 
They show to a certain extent that he was not devoid of vanity and that he 
was much addicted to moralizing, but at the same time he seems to have 
been in earnest with his endeavours to heighten the moral standard of bis 
subjects. His inscriptions, with a few exceptions, contain nothing particularly 
Buddhistic; some passages must even have been distasteful to many of hu 
coreligionists. More than once he prides himself of his kind feelings towards 
all sects, his protection of the .\jlvikas and Nirgranthas', whereas the Bud- 
dhists in their writings, sacred and )»rofane, never lose an opportunity to blacken 
those hated rivals. In so far as the edicts have no sectarian character, they 


I Dipav. VIII, I. 

- Tar. 12. 

j Fiyadossi ondPiyaJassana also T)fpav. M, i; 2 ; 14; 24; XV, SSfl*.; XVI, 5; etc. 

4 nipav, VI, 21; three years .Mabav. V, 34. 

5 Cp. Justinus XV, 4. 

•' Ind. .Alt. II, 223. 

7 Complete translations by Sx.Nart “les inscriptions de Piyadasi", I and II: cp. 
"Notes d'lipigrapliie bidicnnc", 5 fascicule.s; BdULEIt, “Beitragc aur Xrkliirung tier Asoka- 
Inschriften", LMC:. XXXVII; XXXIX— XI.I; XLV ; “Aioka’s Fclscnediclc” XLIV; '‘Rhih- 
bazgarhi- and Mansebra Version" XI.IU: “Nachtragc” XLVl; XLVIII; ‘‘.Aioka's Rl- 
jQkas" XLVIL Cp. Ep. Ind. vol. D, 245 

» E. g. PelW Ed. VIII, dating 27 years after his Mrhiseka. 
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do aot here coacern us; we have only to take cognizance of those inscriptions 
in which the King spea^ as a fervent Buddhist. 

The first document which has to detain us is tliat of the Bairat rock’. 
It is a missive from Asoka to the Sahgba, in token of the king’s feelings of 
reverence and affection towards the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sahgha, 
and of his conviction that the word of the Lord Buddha is a gospel and 
authoritative. 'I'hen he proceeds to enumerate some Dbarmaparyayas, i. e. 
canonical texts, which according to his wish should be steadily heard (learnt) 
ami rehearsed by the monks and nuns, as well as by the laics of both sexes. 

This missive, which, of course, is posterior to the King’s conversion, 
though no precise date can be fixed, proves most dearly that at tlie time 
of its being issued a body of canonical texts was existing. Among the titles 
only one can be identified with certiunty, “the I^ghulovada concerning false- 
hood"*. “The Questions, of Upatisya’’ is identical, at least as to the title, 
with “The Questions of Sariputra'', only known through a Chinese iranslatioah 
From the circumstance that so few titles have lieen identified we should draw 
no consetiuences, because the same test was frequently known by several 
titles'^. It is undeniable that a title like Vinayasainuklk)a(s)sa at any rate 
refers to a book belonging to the class of Vinaya. Consequently the Sutta- 
and the Vinaya-Pitaka are both represented in the collection, and if a work 
on Abhidharma is wanting, it proves nothing against the existence of that 
part of the Tripitaka, because the King recommends a selection of sacred texts, 
not the whole body. Of the version in which the works enumerated were 
existing, we cannot say anything definite; the tide.s are given in MagadliJ, 
and it is all but certain that Asoka had in view texts in that idiom. 

The second inscription, an edict issued by Asoka when he had become 
a zealot, has been discovered at several places of his dominions, in slightly- 
differing copies 5. All the copies of the edict are unhappily replete with 
difficulties of every kind. The beginning of the Rupnath edict may be trans- 
lated as follows: 

“The Devanampiya speaketh thus: more than two years and a half I 
was a lay devotee, and I did not strongly exert myself. But it is (now) 
more than a year (or possibly: six years) that I have entered the Sahgha, 
and that I have strongly exerted mys^ Those who during this period were 
truly gods in Jambudvipa, are now made false’’*. The last sentence runs 
slightly different in the Sahasiain copy: “.\iid in tliis time who were falsely 
(considered) gods, they (were) men wisely deified." 

The first knotty point is the date of the edict. It is impossible to refer 


‘ Ct'NNiNCHAM Corp. Inser. PI. XV. 

> With the AmbaUtthika-KiibuIovads-.Sutta, Majjh. N. I, No. 61. 

3 Deal, p. 73. 

4 This has been remarked by OLmusapac, Inlr. to MV. XL, where xn identi- 
fication of other titles is proposed. C|). Mlnavkk Kecherches I, 87—91. 

5 The three first discovered copies have been edited by Ritm.r.a in his paper 
"Three new edicts of ASoka" Ind. AnL 1877; second notice, 1878. The cunlro- 
versies to which these publications gave rise have been taken tip by the same in Ihd. 
Ant. 1S93, p. 299 if., where the papers of lus antagonists are cited. The redactions 
found in Mysore have been pnblUhed by Rice (Bangalore, 1892) and Ep, Ind. Ill, 134. 

^ Tt may be observed that a man speaking in such a manner cannot have taken 
the word Devanompriya — a compound like Yadbifthirs, and no more two words — in 
its etymological acceptation of "dear to the gods", a meaning which in fact nowhere 
occurs. Probably Aloka attached to the componnd the meaning of “harmless, pious." 
In later times the Jains are designated as Devinampriyas, which well accords with their 
being promoters of harmlessness, of .Ahimss, to the extreme. The transition of harmless, 
pious to idiot, reminds one of Edl)8i)<. 

(acIo^Ar^aa Rescarcli. III. 8- 
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it to die last years of Asoka, if the Simhalese chronological notices desen’e 
unlimited credit But they do not. To make good this assertion it will 
sufhce to elect a few facts out of many. The oldest chronicle tells us tliat 
Asoka was anointed king when he bad accomplished twenty years, at whicii 
date he had a son, Mahendra, fourteen years. Before his anointment the 
mouajch had reigned four years — others say: three. In the commencement 
of his reign he murdered his too — more accurately — 99 half-brothers; 
yet the same authority contradicts itself by telling us in another passage that 
the history of the brothers happened in the seventh year of his reign, two 
years before the ordination of Mahendra, which was conferred upon this 
prince when he ivas 20 years, c:onse<)uently 6 years after the commencement 
of his father'.s reign*. Another authority avers that A.soka jiassed the four 
years before his anointment with killing his 99 brothers*. Both authorities 
agree in fixing tlie conversion of the King at 7 years or in die 7 th year of 
his reign, but a third confounds the beginning of the reign with the Abhi- 
?eka^. Tlie evidence of such witnesses is for critical purposes not worth a 
straw, unless receiving somehow a support from another quarter. No such 
support is forthcoming. In the Delhi inscription, dating 27 years after .Asoka’.s 
.\bhiseku, he prides him.self of the care and benefits he bestows upon all 
sects, so that the Simhalc.se assertions of the King di.smissing sixty Uiousand 
heretics’ is uot supported. It is not improbable that the King had already 
become a convert when the Delhi edict was i.ssued, but it is manifest that 
he was not yet the zealot he shows hiiaself in the inscriptions of RupnSth, 
Sahasram, &c. Therefore dicse must fall between die year 27 from his an- 
ointment, and 37 of his reign, for lie dietl after a reign of 37 years. This 
result is corroborated by a significant notice in the last named edicts. For 
the King makes known that after havit^ been during some time an Upasaka 
he has joined the SanghaA Now it is hard to imagine how a married man 
can belong to the Saf^ha. It is true that, according to Buddhi.st notions, the 
king is in some respects above the law, and more tlian once the Master 
allows that his own prescriptions are infringed for the king's pleasure'’', but 
we are unwilling to admit chat tlie license was illtmitcd. 

All Buddi’.ist traditions agree in relating that Asoka was for some time 
a widower before his remairiage with Tisyarak^a or Tisyaraksita^. .According 
to a notice in the Mahivainsa the Queen .Asandhimitt.i died when .Asoka had 
reigned 30 years — if we take the ordinal numbers to stand for the cardinals; 
otherwise the reckoning will yield 29, a differen<-e not worth .speaking of. 

' I'lpav. VI, :o, f. VII, 27. jt. 

’ Uuddhagho^a, 15 . Vibh. I, 399. 

i Mnliilv. p. 25; cp. S. Vibh. I, 500. U clearly follows from Dipav. VII, 17 that 
the King in the 7th year of his reign became a JSjilao tSiaiif, i. c. a "pretcniicr lo Itie 
Faiili," which is not the same as saying “a |>ossessor.” This is an indirect proof that 
his conversion occurred in a later period. 

I Mah.iv. p. 2fl. It is a ^uiie different question what we have lo believe of Aiokn's 
cruelly ag.iinst the Nirgranthas and Ajivikas at Puttdravardhana, ns related Divy. 427. 
This persecution is laid in the last ] criod of A.'s reign, and may, therefore, contain a 
deal of truth. 

1 There cannot he the slightest doubt reg.arding the purport of the phrase. 
Any other interpretation is excluded by the fact that iatu^ia is jiointedty opposed to 
Ufiia/.n in the text. 

6 E. g. >C\-. Ill, 4. 

7 The former form is used in K^emendra's A'vaH. K. LIX, 22; Voy. II, 156, and 
probably also in Mnhav. p. 13^ where for the abracadabra in Tirnf.r's text we Iiave 
to read: "Tistarakkham maktsitle tkaftsi visamkutyam", L e. (he) raised to the dignity of 
Queen the ill-natured Tisyarak^ft.'’ Her attempt at destroying the Bodbi tree is also 
described Divy. 39*. 
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We read farther on t)»al Asoka remarried 4 or 3 yeart aftenvards. There 
is no reason to doubt the substantial Initli of lliis notice, for the N. Buddhists 
have in the main the same tradition. Let us s'.>p[)ose Asoka to have taken 
tlie vows when a widower; then the date of the edicts alluded to must lie 
between the years 30 and 37 of his reign, or more accurately, between 30 
and 34. The date of his convendon wc cannot deduce with anything like 
precision, owing to the ambiguity of the word in the text. .\t any 

rate the date assigned to it by the Simhalese is wrong and perhaps the result 
of a coofiision between the monarch becoming “a pretender to lire Faith" ‘ 
and his formal conversion. It may be, too, that the date has been falsified 
in order to connect the conversion with the story of Mabendra's arrival in 
Ceylon. Indirectly the untnistworthiness of (he Simhalese statement is exem* 
plirted by the fact that Asoka, 18 years after his anointment, was unaware 
of the existence of Tissa Mog^aliputta, though this worthy had been the 
teacher of his son M-ihendraM It is barely possible that the real date of 
^Vsoka's formal conversion is iS years after his Abhi$eka or 23 of his reign, 
the alleged date of the assembly at Piitaliputra. Suppose we adopt the inter- 
pretation that he had been a lay devotee “more than six years”, this will 
carry us to the year 28 or 29 of his reign. About that period or somewhat 
later he lost his wife, and became a member of the Order. 

On comparing these results with the opinions emitted by BCHLERt, it 
wiU appear that we agree widi him in referring the edict in which -Asoka 
gives vent to his zealotic feelings, to his last years. We believe also tliat the 
figures 356, not^rithstaiiding all objections, are really intended as a date of 
the Lord's Parinirvana. But we hesitate in attaching to that date any historical 
value. It represents the partiailar view of the King, or of the party he 
favoured; it was not the dale adopted by the Buddhiat community at large. 
If such a date had been accepted omnium consensu, it is unconceivable how 
the great majority of Buddhists could in course of time have forgotten it. 
A date, once adopted, right or wrung, remains of force among all sects. 
There is no instance of the contrary in the history of mankind*. 

The life and deeds of Asoka have become the subject of a series of 
N. Buddhist tales 5, which iu few points only show <;uincideiices wth the 
Sirnhalese traditions. Fronr a literar)- point of view those tales are highly 
remarkable, but the whole series lias Uie character of an historical romance 
containing bits of genuine history mixetl up with a great deal of fiction. It is 
therefore unsafe to draw inferences from su<'h narratives. .Still the traditions 
in various K. Buddhist works* regarding the last dal's of Asoka’s reign, tend to 
impress us with the belief that the once so powerful inotiarcb, when in his 
old age he suffered from menial weakness, was checke<l in his extravagances 
by his ministers and the Prince Regent, ami that already before his death a 
current of reaction hml set in against his proteaion of Buddhism to the 
detriment of oilier communities. It is certain that a few' years after his death 

‘ See above p. 1 19, note. 

* Dtpav. VII, 34 — 59: MahSv. pp. 42—46; S. \’ibb. 1. 

! Opp. cit. i''or (he ex]>rc«sions xwOta, vivuiha and voMja see Minavf.f Recherches 
I, 7S. ViiSsa has been foooit only in Jain writings: (he same remark a]}|i1ics to Ssmava 
lielhi Ed. lit Jain Prskp Sniaia), but that does not prove any partiality of the King 
to Jainism. 

t Other speculations on (lie edicts, founded upon mistranslations or preconceived 
notions, \re must leave out of discussion. 

j Divy. XX\'I— XXIX. Cp. Tar. 26— 4.S, and the notices of the Qiinesc pilgrims 
panim. 

Cp. Tib. L. 3to uith Bivy. and Tir. iiuoled above. 
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his grandson Dasaratha made three grands of crypts to Ajivika monks', wliich 
proves that he t\'as at least no bigoted Bud^ist It is a well ascertained 
fact, too, that Pusyamitra, who founded the Suhga dynasty about i8o B. C. 
showed no predilection for the Sa^ha; on the contrary his name has been 
handed down in the annals of the Buddliists as that of a persecutor of 
their faith. 

S. PROPAGATION OF THE F.\ 1 TH LN FOREIGN COl^NTRIES. 

During the lifetime of the Buddha he had made converts within tlie 
limits of hfadhyadesa and Pragdesa. Tliis is, roughly speaking, the outcome 
of the data fnmUhcd hy the sacred texts. This condition of things remained 
stationar)’ until the conversion of Ak>ka, which event inaugurated n period 
of zealoiLs propagand.-! in distant countries. Considering the full agreement 
of all Buddhist traditions in this respect, w'e are convinced of the historical 
truth of the fact in general. .As to the particulars the traditions disagree, 
and it cannot be denied that the stories of the different missions are inter- 
spersed with fables of the must transparent hue. 

The most detailed account of the spiritual conquests of Buddhism in the 
days of Asoka is the story referring to the conversion of Ceylon'. That 
conversion is ascribed to Alahendra, the son of A^ka and the pupil of Tissa 
Moggaliputta. The Buddha, just before his final extinction, had predicted 
that 236 years later a man, Mahendra by name, would reveal the Faith in 
Ceylon. Immediately after the assembly at Fatalipulra, whidi was held in 
that year, Mahendra undertook the.gtorious task of converting the Island. 
Accompanied by foor brethren, one Sramanera and one laic, he departed from 
Pataliputra, and travelled to Yedisagiri, where he converted his mother. 
During his stay in that place, he got a visit from his namesake, the god 
India, who — rather superfluously — exhorted him to preach the Law to 
the benighted inhabitants of Ceylon. Mahendra flew with his companions 
through the air, like the king of swans flying in the sky, and alighted on the 
mountain Miss.aka, now Mihintale. The king of the island, Devanampriya 
Ti?ya, happened to be a-himting, and had a meeting with the apostle, who 
improved the occasion by preaching the Hatthipada Sutia, with the result 
that the king became a convert, along with his attendance of forty thousand 
men. After performing the same miracle as before, Mahendra with his com- 
panions appeared within the precincts of the palace where the princes, prin- 
cesses Ckc. were assembled. Ail of them were soon converted. Meanwhile 
the crowd of people, anxious to hear the missionaries, had become so numer- 
ous that the preaching had to be carried on in the Nandana Park outside 
the town. The success was immense. At nightfall the King offered to the 
distinguished guests for a lodging the royal pavilion iu the Meghavana Garden. 
The offer was accepteil, and when Devanampriya Tisya came the next 
day to visit the monks, and heard that they were well pleased witli their 
lodgings, he dedicated to the Congregation the Meghavana, whith became 
the site of the Tissarama or Mahaviharx 

The monks of the Mahavihara, whose annals are the source of our in- 
formation, have undoubtedly painted the conversion of the island in the 
brightest colours, and magnified the achievements ofMaheudrx Yet we feel 
not at liberty to denounce the whole story as a fable, the less so because the 

« CuKKiKGHAM Coqj. Iiiscr. I, p. loj. Qj. Ind. .\nt. XX, 361. 

> Dlpav. XU-XVll; S. Vibh. I, 318—348; MahSv. 83—183: Saiidh. S, IV. 
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same tradition was current among the N. Buddhists, with this difference that 
Maliemira is called a younger brother of Asoka, and that the conversion is 
said to have taken place one century after the Parinirvaoa, quite in keeping 
with the usual N. chronology It is exactly the tlifference between the two 
versions which points to an historical base underlying the fabric of more or 
less wilful alterations , some of them of a markedly mythological character. 
'I’he mythical traits recur in a later N. BuddhLst tradition, which othenvise 
differs in some essentials’. All agree that Buddhism was introiluced into 
Ceylon in the days of Awka. This fact we consider to be liistorical. 

The Simhalese, as well as the K. Buddhists ascribe to Madhyantika a 
.signal part in the propaganda. The former say that it was he who conferred 
the Upasompada on Mahendra, and that he became the apostle of Glndli 3 ra. 
In that country he subdued an enraged Naga and delivered many from 
bouilage. A later account knows tlie e.xact number of Nagas converted; it 
is distinctly said that he made also converts amongst human beings^. Hie 
N. BudiUiists, who represent Madhyantika as a pu|iil of .^anda, magnify- him 
a.s the apostle ofKaslunir, where he curbed the Naga Hulunta, and preached 
tlic Law, with such an eminent success that fifty years after the ParinirvSna 
the Niiga hail erected 500 monasteries^. The chronology is sadly disturbed. 
Another Ther.o, Majjhiraa, is said to have converted crowds of Vaksas in tlie 
Himalaya*. He is called saz’a-ffimavaldeariya in .a Sanchi inscription. 

A third apostle was Mahadeva, who conferred the Pravrajja on Ma- 
hendra. It was he who aflenvards delivered many from bondage in the 
kingdom of Mysore". 'Ilte mime of this worthy is known to the N. Biiddliists 
also, but with tliem he appears in another light. He is remembered as a 
great sceptic, a kind of Mephistophelcs, wl.o by liis destructive criticism 
ctiused dissensions in the brotherhood, much to the prejudice of the true 
Faith. His party w.is especially powerful in Kashmir?. The talents of this 
Mahadeva show_ a striking resemblance to the prominent qualities of the god 
Mahadeia, or Siva, lor he had destructive tendendes, and was a master in 
contemplation, just like Siva, and knew the Three Pifakas, like Siva is Trividya, 
'I'he fable of .Mahadev.a’s pernicious activity may after all liave an historical 
background, \iz. the fad that Sivaism has been dctrimcnial to the sprcced 
of Buddiiisiu in Kashmir. 

The Siinlialese mention several other aimslles, as Rakkhiia, Rakkhita 
the Great, Dhainmarakkhila the Greek, and Dhammarakkhita the Great", 
the similarity of whose names is apt to move suspicion, albeit we have no 
right to deny the e-xistence of those persons altogether. Still more suspicious 
is die duumvirate Sona-Unara, that went to Suvantabhunii, tlie Gold-land, and 
tliere, after clearing the country from Fi^^cas, delivered many from bondage?. 
Whether tliis duumvirate be identical with ilte 'ITtera Soijoitara or simply 
Vitara, living in the time of Ouuha-Gilmani, is doubtful It should not be 


» Yoy. I, 198; 11 , 14O; cp. U, 4 * 3 - 
a Tlr, 44! Tib. L. 308. 

3 Dipiv. vm. 2— S! S. Vibb. I, 315; Bodhiv. 113; Mahiv. XII. 

4 Tib. L. 290; 309; T4r. 8i 12; Voy. I, 95. 

i Dipiv. Vin, to; CLTmiKCRAXi Bhilsa Topes, PI. XX, Nr. I. 
la Dtpav. VU, 251 VUI. S; S. Vibh. I, 316. 

7 Tilr. 51; 293; Wassilief B. 38; 58; cp. 224- 

* He who onjained the Ynvorlja T 4 ya, the youoger brother of ASoka; hlahftv. 
]'. 36; Bodhiv. tod. 

9 Dtpav. I. c. Carioosly eaoogh Sopa in ^akrt means “gold", uid ui/ara is 
"North’': often the Cold coontry is said to lie in the North. 

»o Dtpav. XIX, fi; Mahlv. 172 ft. 
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objected that there are chronological difliculties in the way, for the Sirahalese 
chronology knows no difhculdes, and besides, the apostles Dhasumarakkliita 
and Kakkhita the Gre.it were likewise present at the consecration of the 
MahuthOpa in the reign of Uunha-Gamani, something like 150 years after 
their mission to propagate the Faith. 

The duumvirate Sona and Uttara is unknown to the N. Buddhists, unless 
we choose to identify Uttara with Dharmottara who founded two sects, the 
Tamrasafiyas and Sa^rantikas; a really unique performance’. \\'hether the 
Arhat Unara, whp is represented as living in the East’ should be considered 
to be one and the same person is doubtful 

Such and siinii;ir accounts, to be gathered &om various sources, have a 
value of their own, inasmuch as they reflect tlte stale of mind of their framers 
and upholders; as historical documents they must be handled with the greatest 
precaution. 

6. THE PERIOD AFTER A^KA DOWN TO IL\N]SK.\. 

In the three centuries which elapsed betneen the dealli of ^Isoka and 
the reign of Kani^ka, Buddhism was .steadily on the increase in the North, 
notwithstanding the little favour it found with Uic kings of the Suiiga 
dynasty. It extended its peaceful conquests beyond the limits of India so 
far as Bactria and China, whilst in Ceylon it acquired the supremacy which 
it has retained up to this day amongst the Simhalesc population. 

It is impossible to make out to what extent Pusyamiira, who dethroned 
the last Mauiya, had recourse to violent measures against the Congregation. 
One Buddhist tradition^ tells us that the Bralimau king Pu$yamiira destroyed 
by fire many monasteries &om Madhyade^ to Jalandhara, .'ind kiUed several 
learned monks. Another tale, probably older, and certainly fuller of absur- 
dities, contains tlie notice that the king, wisliing to abolish the luiw of Buddha, 
destroyed iJie Kukku(araina at Pataliputra, and afterwards killed the monks 
in the country about ^kala< A third tradition records three persecutions 
of the Faith between the times of Na^ijuiia and those of Asahga, i. e. 
between + 150 A. D. and 550 A. D.*. If this be true, there is no question 
of persecutions by Pusyamitra. 

Whatever may have been the condition of Buddliism in Madhyadesa 
during tlie second cenlur}' before our era, it flourished in X. W. India, in tlie 
domain of the Buctrian Greeks. The most celebrated of tlte Greek ruler.s, 
the King Menander, or as Uie Indians called him, Milindra, P. Milinda, seems 
to have had Buddhist sympathies*, and is said to have been converted by 
the Stltavira Nagasena. Our only authority for this alleged fact is the Milinda- 
Paiiha, in which the date of Menander is fixed at five centuries .after the Pari- 
ninfiiiia. This date, impossible as it is, is no argument against the substantial 
truth of Menander’s conversion. It only proves that the book was composed 
or remodelled long afterwards. 

As to the person of Nagasena we know very little. In a Tibetan work 


■ WASsiLir.r D. 41; 42; 113; tiS; 150; 233. 

S Tlr. 3; 8; 2‘;lj 299. 

3 Tflr. Si. 

* Divy. 434. Tke Kukkutftrflma was in ruins when Huen Tlisang visited the ]<I.vce; 
he does not say that it had been destroyed by violence; Voy,‘ □, 6. 

5 WassiliIf B. 203. 

S Strabo XI; Plutarchus Reiimbl. gerendae prine. XXYUI. 
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lie is enumerated among the siiLteen apostles who after the dUappearance of 
Kasyapa were sent out to propagate the Faith'. According to another Tibetan 
account a schism arose in ilie time of tlie Sihaviras Nagasena and Manoratha, 
63 years before the collection of the sacred writings by the Sthavira Vatsl- 
putra*. The chronology is so confused that it is unsafe to deduce from such 
traditions any historical fact. It may be that the monk Naga, who caused a 
dissension leading to the division into four sects, is intended to be identical 
with Nagasena, but if so, the obscurity enveloping his person thickens in* 
stead of being removed \ Certainly the Nagasena of the Milinda-Pailha is 
mentioned by Vo-subandhu^. 

Wholly apart from the literary documents, and exclusively relying on 
architectural and epigraphical texts, we arrive at the conclusion that the pro- 
paganda in the period from about 200 B. C. and 100 A. D. was successful. 
The foundation of the oldest Stupas, as at Sauchi and Bharhut, may go back 
to the reign of Asoka, the numerous donations of pious believers, as recorded 
in the inscriptions, bear the stamp of a somewhat later period. The pro- 
duction of Buddha images, so unmistakably betraying the intluence of Greek 
art, must have begun somewhere in the same intervals. 

The time of fruitful propaganda was also one that was ripe in dissensions 
and schisms. The number of sects steadily increased, and before Kam?ka 
the 18 sects of old Buddhists, the sects recognised as such in the N. and 
the S., had assumed their definite sha|ie. it is moreover jirobable that the ideas 
and tendencies which led to the development of Mahayanism in tlie second 
century of our era were slowly gaining ground already before the Council in 
the reign of Kauiska. 

The progress of the Failli in Ceylon continued almost undisturbed. Deva- 
nampriya TLsya, in whose reign Buddhism yfos introduced, reigned 40 years, 
and was succeeded by his younger brotlier Utiiya Kegarding the subsequent 
rulers there is no agreement in our sources'^ 'Ilie sum total of years which 
elapsed between the death of D. TLsya and the accession of Abhaya Duttha- 
Gamani is given as 96 (or 106). If we accept the statement of die chronicles 
that D. Tisya ascended the throne 236 Nirv. B it follows that Duttha-Gamam 
began to reign 372 (or 362) Nirv. B. Another source' has 376. By applying 
the correction based upon the true, approximate date of Asoka, we get for 
the commencement of Du]tha-Gamani’s reign uoB. C. or thereabouts, 

This ruler was a splendid patron of the Sangha. He erected Stujjas, 
monasteries and the tower lA)hapras 3 da'‘; he is said to have built the Maha- 
vihara, though the same authorities affirm the saine of Tis) a, while they rei)eaf 
the building of the LohaprUsSda iwi«?e over, in the reign of the later rulers 
Saddlia-Tissa and Sri-N'aga". In the crowd of celebrities present at the solemn 


' Tib. L. 322. 

* Wassiuef on Tir. 29S. 
i Tir. S3. 

< Not by Yaiomitra, as Ucrnocf Inu. 570 meant; see S. L6vi in CC. RR. <le I'Aead. 
des Inscr. of 1893, p. 232. 

5 Questions connected with the period of Greek influence and Ibe inscriptions 
have been treated by Senart, Notes dVpigrapbie indieone, lil; BChijck, lip. Ind. 11,87; 
II. 3661 Ind, Ant. XX, 394: V. StuTH, ib. XXI, 166; JA^B. of 1892, 52; WEnsR, die 
Griecben in Indien; S.L£vi, I.e Bonddhisne et les Greet, in Rev. Hist Rel. XXin, 36. 

V Ulpav. XVTI, 93 ff.; XVUI, 1—52; blabar. 153 S'. DiSerenllv in Saddh. 
S. p. 47 . 

7 Saddh. S. 1 . e. 

8 Dipav. XIX. 

9 Dipav. XX, 4; 22; 36. We omit speaking of the rep^. 
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foundation of the Mahathupa we meet the Buddha, the Law and the Sahgha, 
as well as the apostles Mat^deva, Dhammarakkhita and Uttara, who 150 
years before had been sent out by “far-seeing Moggaliputta”. 

In the reign of Abhaya VaHagamani, the reputed founder of the Abhayagiri 
monastery, the canonical texts were reduced to writing. This event, falling 
somewhere in the last century B. C.‘ is thus described in the oldest chronicle: 
“Before this time, the wise monks had orally handed do'm the text of the 
Tipitaka and also the Atthakatha. At this time the monks, perceiving the 
decay of beings, assembled and in order that the Law might endure for a 
long time, they caused the I.aw to be written down in books.” Nothing is said 
of dissensions between the monks of Mahavih3ra and those of .A.bhayaglri as 
being the motive for Uiis decision, and as having occasioned the Dharmanicika 
schism, 05 we read in later works*. The silence in the oldest chronicle miglic 
not be interpreted as a decisive proof against the trusbvorthiness of the later 
sources, were it not that tlie history of die quarrel is likewise absent from 
the memorial verses cited in one of those works and that the Sasanavainsa^ 
giies another account. However that may be, the only question which has 
now to detain us, is whether it be true that the sacred lore was for the first 
time reduced to writing in the reign of VattagSraani. Since we ha\'e no 
evidence or indication of the conltary, it would be unjustified to withhold 
our assent to a tradition whicli is older at all events than tlie DTpavamsa. 
The enumeration of Dhannaparyayas in the rescript of Asoka to tlie Sangha 
may be adduced as a proof for the existence of separate parts of the sacred 
lore; it affords no certain indication that those compositions were written books, 
't herefore we take the statements of the monks of Mahavihara to be not 

wholly unfounded. On the other hand it cannot be denied that the whole 

account in the younger sources shows a marked tendency to represent the 

canon adopted by the Mahaviharians as authentic against the view of the 

Abhayagiriaus or Dharmarueikas, who impugned the genuineness of the Parivara. 
Furilier it would seem that the Attbr^tha stood in need of legitimation- 
'Tliat commentary — so the tale goes — was composed by Maliendra in the 
Siinhalcse language* and in the sth century' of our era traaslated by Bud- 
dliago$a. \Ve had already oeexsion to remark that the translator quotes tlie 
Dipavamsa by name, so tliat the whole of the Atth^atha cannot date from so 
olden times, unless the tr.mslalur have taken the liberty to supply his version 
from various sources. 

Among the successors of Vat|agamani several kings are recorded as 
benefactors of the Congregation. The most meritorious of all was Vasabha, 
who reigned at the end of the first century of our era. He constructed 
StQpas, a Vihrira, an Cposatha hall, repaired dilapidated Aramas, held 
44 times the Valsiikha festival, was, in short, a king renowned for his 
pious acts^. 


1 Nothing more precise can he said. The interval of time between D. Girnsni 
ami Vaiiagamaiii'* second reign is + 74 rears; this carries us to + 4oB.C., if we reckon 
from Aioka, not if we wish to follow- the Siinhalese initial dale. The event alluded to 
is fixed Saddli. S. p. 4<i at 433 Nirv. B. Cp. Dipav. XX; Bioanuet ]I, 141; Minaykk 
Kechcrclies I, 231. — The Gamiiii .\bAya, mentioned Inset, in Ceylon Nrs. t— 3, seems 
to be Vaitagamoni .\bhiiya, whose son was MohScQli MahSlisso, Dipav. XX, 22. 

r Malisv. pp. 207 if.; Saddh. S. p. 4S. The Dharmarueikas .ire not mentioned in 
K.nhav. 

3 The text is adduced by Minayef 1 . c. 

♦ Malvav. pp. 250 IT.; Saddh. S. 54 if. 

5 Cp. the inscription of this king in Ei>. MOllf.r’s laser, in Ceylon Nr. 7- 
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7. KANISK.V. COUNCIL AT JAL.\NDH;\RA. RISE AND GRO\\Tli OF 
MAR\YANISM. SCHISMS IN CEYLON. 

Tlie reigu of the Indo-Sc}’thiau king Raui$ka, or Kaoc^ki, a-s the name 
is written on his coins, marks in more than one respect an epoch in the 
history of India. This conqueror of Saka or Turuska race, from whom the 
Saka era dates', extended his sway over a wide tract of country com- 
prising Kabul, Gandhara, Sindh, N.W. India, Kashmir and part of Madhya- 
desa. 'I'he N. Buddhists, who cherish hb memory almost as much as Asoka's, 
have a tradition that the mighty monarch was at first no adherent of their 
creed; they ascribe his conversion to the instrumentality of the reverend Sudar- 
Sana'. As a matter of fact the great majority of Kani$ka’s coins shows emblems 
of an Iranian religion, and only comparatively few coins of his have been 
discovered witli Buddhist symbols. We have no single indication of the probable 
date of his conversion, but we shall hardly go far amiss if we assume as 
the approximate date of the Council held under his patronage A. D. loo. 
The plai;e of the assembly was, according to one authority, tlie monastery' of 
Kuvana near Jalandhara; others say that the Council met in the Vihara at 
Kiiijdalavana in Kashmir’. 

As to the proceedings at the Council tlie traditions are more or less at 
variance, anil moreover very vague. Minute details are treated with diffuse 
loquacity, matters of importance are slurred over. The gist of one Tibetan 
record'* comes to this; the dissensions which had been raging in the brother- 
hood for upwards of a century were ended at this 'I'hird Council; the 
i8 sects were all of them acknowledged as preserxing the genuine doctrine; 
the Vinaya was put into writing; likewise those parts of the Sutras and tlie 
Abhidharma which had not yet been written down, whereas such parts as 
already existed in writing were espurged. ^Ubeit at that time some Maha- 
yanist writings had made their appearance, the Sravakas, i. e. tlie old Bud- 
dhists, did uot deem it necessary or advisable to stir up an opposition against 
the tendencies of the rising party. 

Another Tibetan source* contains the notice that 500 Arhats under Parsva, 
and 500 Bodhisattvas unter Vasumilra, held the Third Council witli the purpose 
to collect the canonical books. The information to be gathered from Huen 
Thsang" is hardly more s-itisfactory notwithstanding its being fuller. According 
to his narrative, probably based upon hear-say, it xvas Kaniska liiinself who, 
anxious to make an end to the dissensions in llie Church, consulted Uie venerable 
Parsva or I’aisx ika, and upon the advice of this worthy decided to convoke 
a Council in xvhich the sacred books should be commented according to the 
opmion of all sects. The King built a monastery where the monks, to the 
number of 500, held an assembly under the presidency of Vasumilra. The 
assembly , began with drawing up a commentary on the Stltra-Pi(aka, of 
100000 Slokas; further the Vinaya-Vibha§3, a commentary on the Vinaya, 
of as many. Slokas; finally the Abhidhamia-Vibhasa, containing the same 
number of Slokas. 


> K. Buddhist records fix Kanifka's accession (o the throne — or his birth — a' 
400 years after the Farinirvioa; Voy. II, 172; Tib. L. 310. 
s Tar. $8; Tib. L. 310; cp. Rec. 34; Voy. 11 , 107. 
i Tar 59; 298; Tib. L. 31a 
♦ Tar. 61. 
s Tib. L. 3ta 

» Voy. n, 172—178; cp. I, 95- 
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If this account were exact, the proceedings of the Council would have 
been limited to the composition of coniiiientaries contenting ever 3 'body. 
This is highly improbable, and it is much more likely that somehow an 
agreement, a modus vivmdi, was bit upon on the base of the principal truths 
unassailed by any of the i8 sects. On external and internal grounds we inr.y 
draw the iaference that the Council was only attended by the Sriivakas or 
Hluayauists, or at least that the opinions of the Mohayanisis, if represented 
at all, found no support. It is not improbable that the te.\t of the sacred 
books underwent a revision, and it is not iiupossilde tliat some parts of the 
canon were then uTitten down for the first time, but it sounds sir.inge that 
tlie whole of the Sfitra-Pitaka and of the Vinaya up to that date only existed 
orally, whereiis some books of the Abhidhamu are sai<l to liave beeu alread)’ 
extant in written fonn. .\H accounts are silent on the idiom of the sacred texts 
approved or revised at the 'ITiird Council, but from that silence we must infer 
that tlte Chinese jiilgrim had no notion of a canon that was written in another 
language but Sanskrit. It is an untoward circumstance that all tire works of 
the old canon, the Tripijaka in the proper acceptation of the term, so far 
as they have been preserved, are only known through translations or sanskri- 
tizeJ texts. 

If many points touching the Third Council remain in the dark, one fact 
may be asserted with confidence, to wit, that the Simhalese branch of the 
Cliurch kejit apart from the Council, the authority of which is acknowledged by 
all N. Buddhists, the Mahayanists not excluded It can scarcely be matter 
of doubt that the subdivions of the Sthaviravatla were represented in the 
assembly as well as the less orthodox sects. Adherents of the Sthavira sect 
occur in India long afterwards but we are not sure that these Sthaviras 
identified their sect with the Simhalese Vibhajyavadins, who claimed to be 
the pure and genuine Stbaviravadins. 

The most significant trait of the 'ITiird Council is tliat it closed a jieriod 
of old quarrels between the sects; it did not prevent the rise of new aspira- 
tions. M.ahav'anism, which in an incipient state was already existing, ere-long 
boldly raised its head. Buddhist authors e.xplain this fact in a seml-historical 
way by relating that the Bodhisattva Nagaijuna, the founder of Uie MaiUiya- 
mika system, was bora at the time of the Third Council, and became the 
greatest promoter of Mahayanism. lie was a pupil of the Brahman Rahula- 
bhadra, uho liimself was a Maluyauist. This Brahman was much indebted 
to the Sage Kr^pa, and still more to Gaqe^'. This quasi-historical notice, 
reduced to ius less allegorical expression, means that Maliilyanism is much 
indebted to the Bhagavad-GUa\ and more even to Sivaism. One tradition 
assigns to NSgSrjuna a life of 6o years, w'hen he died and went to the heaven 
Sukhavatt*. .\nother gives him too years, whilst a wholly fabulous tradition 
ascribes to him a life of more than five centuries*. Huen Thsang calls him 
one of the four lights of the world, along with Deva, Kumaralabdlia and 
Asvagliosa. Considering that the Rajatarangiiyl represents Nagarjuna as having 

» E. R. in Kaliilga; Voy. I, iSy. 

Tar. CCi 69: 105; cp. 61; Tib. L 310. 

3 'file Lulus is full of unbuddhislic notions aUied with, if not dirsclly taken from 
the Bhagavad'Gns; e. g. Lot. XW, vss. 6; to; 20; qv. Bh. IV, 6; IX, 17; XI, 43; XII, 7. 
Buddha is for all beings, lx>t. V; q>. Bh. IX, 29; Xn, 13; Sikyuntmi's far-stretching 
tongue, Lot. XX; cp. Bh. XI, 30. Cp. SBB. XXI, pp. XXXI and XXXIV. 

4 Tib. I.. 310. Sukhavatr is the heaven of the Buddha Amitahho. N-agorjuna. being 
a Bodhisatlva, could not reach Nirvana, this being only reserved for .Arhats and Buddhas. 
He is mentioned in a Jaggayyapeta inscr. in Arch. Stirv. S. India. Ill, p. 37. 

5 Wassiuek B. 31S; Tar. 73. 
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flourished immediately after the Turuslca kin^, we may hold that NSgarjuna 
lived about the middle or in the latter half of the seeoad century*. If Arya- 
Deva, originary from Ceylon, and represented as a younger contemporary of 
Nfigurjuna, be identical with the Thera Deva, living in the beginning of the 
3d century’, the view here proposed would find a support in a work com- 
posed at a time not very far removed from the date of Deva. 

Apart from Deva being distinctly said to be a native of Cejlon, there 
is another clrcuoistance which is apt to strengthen the belief that the Thera 
is identical with Deva, the rival of Nag.ir)iina. We are told that De\ a after 
a protracted discussion with tlie somewhat older Nag^tma, put the latter to 
terHUHOs non io-jui. Now how could the great Mahayanist be defeated other- 
wise titan by an adherent of the old faith, a Sr.Tvaka^? 

'I'he figure of NSgarjuna, so prominent in the history of the rise of 
Mahayitnism, shows a double character. It is, on one side, the name of 
an influential person, the first eminent leader of a school imbued with Hindu- 
ism and the methods of Indian scholastic philosophy. On the other hand 
Nag5ijuna is simply a comprehensive name of the activity of Mahat auism in 
the first phase of its onwanl course. 

The activity of the rising party is exemplified, first of all, by a long 
series of new canonical books, many of them very voluminous. Not a few 
elements of the ilahayanist scriptures arc taken bodily from the Tripipaka, 
with such omissions and additions as deemed necessarj-. It cannot be said 
that the framers of tlie new canon have falsified the ancient sacred lore, nor 
that they have repudiated the old formulas of lluddhisin, but by their inter- 
pretations and additions they have darkened the tniths revealed by the 
Buddha. AVTieu the conservadve llTnayaiiists denounce their ojiponents as 
haring set up another ideal of life, as having lowered the .:\rhats and e.vtoUed 
the Bodhisatlvas, as being unorthodo.x in their Buddhology, they are, from 
their standpoint, perfectly right. It is true that the Maliiiyanists despise the 
placid egoism, concealed under fine phrases, of the passionless Arhai, ami 
find their ideal iii the active compassion of the Bodhisattva for the weal of 
all fellow creatures. It is true that their Sakyamuni does uot answer to the 
type a.s fixed by the orthodox sects. 

Some charges^ brought against the Mahayanisb are e.xaggerated or 
debatable. If the followers of the Mahayana are blamed on account of 
their axiom sarvam iunyam, they might easily retort by saying that tliis is 
the very essence of Buddhism, and that their opponents had bci.ome unfaithful 
to the letter and the spirit of the old Law. As to their Buddhology, it is 
no invention of theirs; the Hiuay.anists themselves as<Tibe to Sakyamuni a 
supernatural character, and among the old sects the Mahasaiighikas entertained 
views agreeing with the Mahayana*. 


‘ The lives of Nilgarjuna. Arya-Deva anil .Xxvagboya .arc said to have been trails- 
Iciied into Chinese A. B. 387—418; WAssiUEt' It. 210. Cp. VVAnPELt. IludJii. of Tib. II. 

> DIijbv, XXU; Malilv. pp. 253 ff. — Tib. 1 _ 310; Tar. 83: Voy. 1 , iSfi, II, 432; 
433. It ennnot be true that llcva. or at least this Deva. was rector nt N!llanii& in the 
reign of the Gupta Camlragopta. Cp. Bkai., The .\gc of Nagarjuna, Incl. Ant. XV, 333. 

} Voy. I, 1S6. ft The form in wbicb tlie stury is put seems to be a device to 
conceal the importance of the defeat suffervil by Mahayanism from orthodoxy. 

4 For a fuller account see WASjtiuEi' B. afiaft C|>. Rockkiix op. c. 19&L200. The 
blabaylnUtS distinguish in the essence of the KudJba three bodies: the Dhatma-kayo, 
the Sambhoga-kaya, and the Xirmapakara. These are the three inodes in which the 
universal essence manifests itself; AVassilief B. 127; Beal Cat. 134. Among the 
Klnayanists the Santrantikas recognixed the Dharina- and tiie Sambhoga-kaya, 

s Waddell Buddh. of Tib. 10 characterizes MahayAnism as a theistic doctrine 
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Mahayanism lays a great stress on devotion, in this respect as in many 
others harmonising with the current of feeling in India whicli led to the grow ing 
importance of biakti'. It is by that feeling of fervent devotion, combined 
\vitl\ tire preaching of active compassion that the creed has enlisted tire sym- 
pathy of numerous millions of people and has become a factor in the history 
of mankind of much greater importance than orthodox Buddirism. It is by 
its more progressive spirit that it has succeeded finally to absorb all the old 
sects, barring the S. Buddhists. 

This triumph, however, was not achieved m'lhoiit a struggle of some 
centuries. Both parties fought with weapons borrowed from the arsenal of Brah- 
manist dialectics, for the HinaySnists, conservative os they were, could not 
but get the conviciion that they bad no chance unless their philosophical 
training eiiuniled that of their opponents. Before sketching the character of 
the four philosophical schools in which the struggle for supremacy was con- 
cemrated, and enumerating the chief actors on Ute scene, we will look at the 
state of things in Ceylon. 

The Church of Ceylon kept apart from the Council at Julandhara; even 
the name of Kani$k.a does not occur in its annals. Thus it would seem that 
the separation of the two divisions of Buddhism had become a fact in the 
first century of our era. 

After the death of Vasabha, A. D. i lo, no remarkable events are recorded 
during a century, but in the reign of Tisya, who ascended the throne A. D. 
209 or 217, we hear of new heretical doctrines proclaimed by some monks*. 
That heresy, known by the name of Vetullav.ada-* or Vitai.u.iavada, was soon 
subdued by the King, who in other respects, too, was well disposed towards 
the Congregation, as he proved by his bounties. It was in his reign that the 
Thera Deva, whom we have had occasion to mention, was living. 

In the middle of the third cenluiy, during the reign of Abhaya, sumamed 
Meghavaijna or Gotfhaka, new dissensions arose between the monks of Ma- 
havihura and those of Abhayagiri, which led to the Sagalika schism. The 
Sagalika scliismatics declared the two Vibhangas of the Vinaya to be apo- 
cryphal, and got the upperhand in the mon.istery of Jetavana, which was 
foimded by the KingMahaseua -X. D. 290 and hnished by his son sometime 
after A. D. 302, Such is the gist of one record; other sources are somewhat 
at variance The Dipav., that ends with the death of Mahasena A. D. 302, 
only intimates that the Mahavihurians had hard times in the reign of Maha- 
sena. Shameless persons, foremost among whom were Dunimilta — a nick- 
name of Sahghamitta — and the wicked Sopa, misled the monarch, and 
taught many unlawful things, like — borribik dUtu — the use of ivory fans, 
10 be allowable. The younger chronicle expanses more in detail on the 

“which substituted for the agnostic idealism and simple morality of huJdlia, a specu- 
lative thcistic system with a mysticism of sophistic nihilism in the background.'’ It 
would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that it is a pantlieistic doctrine with a theisiic 
tinge, in u hich the Buddha takes the place of the personified masculine hraAman of the 
Yedfintn. 

■ .\ good specimen of that devotional spirit is found in Bodhicarv. Ch. 11 (tfapiski 
IV, 158-1621. 

i Dtpav. XXn, 43; MabSv. pp. 227; 255 ff. Cp. Lassen, Ind. Alt. 11 , too2; IV, 
279 IT. 

i The chief heresy of the Vctulyakas contisied in their assertion : i. that the Lord 
is a supernatural being, dwelling in the Tu;ila heaven; 2. that the Dharma wav not 
preached on earth by him, but by Anando, who was made and deputed by him for the 
purpose: Katli.tv. K A. 171: other tenets of theirs mentioned 168 ff. 

i TittxoiR Intr. Mahav. Cl: Mahar. p. 231; D^v. XXO, 66—75. Cp. Olue.mierg 
JFTS. of 1882, p. 1 14. where the text of (he Tika un MahSv. is given. 
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actions of Soi>a and Sanghainitta. It was by their instigation that the Maha- 
\ihSra was destroyed, ’llte monastery ofAbhayagiri, on the contrary, rose in 
splendour, much to the detriment of the Mahavihara, which is said to have 
been reconstructed in the last years of Mahasena, but at the same time he 
founded the Jetavana monastery whose inhabitants, so bitterly hostile to the 
Mah'ivihara, formed a new schismatic sect*. The conduct of Mahasena 5s 
incomprehensible, and obviously misrepresented in the biassed annals of the 
MahJvihara monks, so that we cannot accept those tales but with the ut- 
most reserve. 

In the reign of Mah^ena’s son Meghavaijijia, A. D. 309, the famous tooth 
relic W.-IS brought to Ceylon, lioth Meghavaon^ and his successors reigning 
in the fourth cent, are described as Iwnefactors of the Mahlivihara. 'j'liat may 
be true, but from the testimony of l-'a Hian, who visited the island±A.D. 
410, we know that in his days the Abhayagiri monastery with its 5000 in- 
mates and by its splendour ranked higher tlian the MahilvihSra with its 3000 
monks'. We moreover owe to the same traveller the notice that there were 
in Ceylon adlierents of the Mahisasaka sect, for he succeeded in obtaining 
a copy ' of tlieir version of the Dirghiigama, Sarnyuktigama and Samyukta- 
saiicaya-Pitakal?). The complete silence of the Mahavihara annals about this 
semi-orthodox sect in Ceylon cannot be accidental; they must have had reason 
to conceal the fact; what that reason was, is difficult to guess. 

It was in the reign ofMalunania, A. D. 410 — 432, that Fa Hian visited 
Ceylon, and that Ruddhagho?a came from India to the islantL The wonderful 
achievements of lliU most <;elebrated of S. Buddhist audiors. his translation 
of the Anhakatha, imd his composing the comprehensive Visuddhi-Magga. were 
such that the Simhalese monks liailed him as Maitreya in own person-*, (m 
having completed his work in Ce)-lon he returned to India or, according to 
others, went to Burma to propagate the Faith. 

The history of the Simhalese Church, such as we find it in die partial 
annals of the Mahavihara, is made up of donations to the Safigha, of em- 
bellishments of sacred buildings, of the setting up of statues and the like, 
now and then of die renewal of petty quarrels. The King Dhatusena, A. D. 
459 — 477, acquired merits by his pious works, and by his suppressing the 
Dhannarucika heresy which liad revived in the monastery of CctiyagiriJ. In 
the following century, D. 545 or thereabouts, the old Vetulla heresy found 
proniotors among the monks of Abhayagiri, but the King Silakala speedily put 
an end to it*. The reign of .Agrabodhi, in the lieginning of the seventh cent., 
wa.s marked by an attempt of two monks from the Jetavana monastery to 
stir up new dissensions by denouncing the Mabavilurav3sins as falsifiers of 


> The Mabaviharavasins, Ablmyagirira^ins, and Jetavanlyas are the t)iree Cex ionese 
sect* eomaonly recogniied; *ee above p. ill, and cp. Uioanitt 15 , 144. A fourth 
schism is said to have occurred A. D. 601; Tcrsocr Inlr. CU. 

* Rec. 102; 107. 

3 Rec. III. 

* His histurywilh (be usual embellishments is (otd Mahflv.p]). 205 It. 1 SaddJi. S. p. IS- 
Cp. BtUANDET It. 145) Lasses Ind. .\lt. IV, 372; FouLkes, Buddhaghosa, Ind. .Ant. XIX, 
103 15 . MiSAtTK Recherches I, 1S9, C and ihe text from tbe Sdsanav. p, 208. In the 
last named source Buddhaghosa has Iiecome the translator of the whole Tipilaha 
into Pali ! 

s Tlie two Bodh-Gayit inscriptions of Ihe Siliavira Mahaniman (Corp. Inscr. HI, 
Krs. 7 c and 73] have given rise to tbe question whether this Sthavira be identical with 
the author of the Mahsv., tbe uncle of Dhatusena. The dale 269 is referred by Fleet to 
the Gupta era, the rc»nlt being A. D. 588. The identification seem.' highly problematic. 
See Fleet op. c. p. 275 . 

6 Nothing of this occurs MabSv. XLI. 
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the canon. By recording their omu version of the Nikayas in x fonn to give 
it the appearance of antiquity they imposed upon the people'. Tliis schism 
it seems to have been of no consequence, for it 's not made mention of in 
other sources’. 

Tlte annals of the Mahavihiira afford us an insight into the permanent state 
of rivalry between the inmates of certain monasteries; they give us no insight 
into the feelings of the Buddhists of the island at large. The information 
gathered by Hiien Thsang, however scanty, is not entirely to, be disregarded. 
He had heard that the Mahavih5ravisins were strict Hrnay5ni.sts, whereas the 
Abhayagirivasins studied both the HinayTma and the Maluyanaj. 'J'here are 
indications in the record of J'a Hian that the Abhayngiri\’usins were very 
partial to a pompous mode of worship, and this agrees so well wicli the 
ritualistic tendencies of tlie MahUyfina tlut the reports wliich liad reached the 
younger traveller do not seem to be wholly unfounded. Yet he .adds that 
boUi sects belonged to the Sihaviras. 

8 . THE FOUR PH1I.0SC)PHIC.\L SCHOOI.S. SLAHAYANA IN THE 
ASCENDENCY. DECUNT. OF THE CHURCH IN INDLA 

When the last named Chinese pilgrim stayed in India, the four philo- 
sophical schools of the Vnibha$ikas, Sautrantikas, Yogacar.-cs, and Madhya- 
mika.s had already reached their fall development The former two clung to 
the Hmayana parry; die latter two .supported the tendencies of the Mahay^a. 

The Vaibhajikas and the Sautiantikas may be qualified as realists^, ac- 
knowledging the real existence of the phenomenal world, but whilst the former 
acknowledge the direct perception of exterior objects, the latter hold that ex- 
terior objects merely exist os images, and thus are indirectly apprehended. The 
Vaibhasikas reject the authority of the Sfitras altogether, only acknowledging that 
of the Abhidbamin. In their dugnialical system Sakyumuni is a common human 
being, wiio after attaining the qualiSeti Nirvana by his Buddhahood, and final 
Nirviu.u by bis death, passed into Nothingness. What may be called divine in 
the Buddha, is his intuitive knowledge of tlie truth without the aid of olliers. 

The Sautriiiitikas, in their turn, deny all authority' to ilie .\bhidhanna, 
and keeji to the Sutras. Their Buddha is that of Scripture, possessed of 
the ten Powerrs lUasabaia), die four Vaisaradyas, the three Smrty'upasthan.os, 
and of all pervading compassion. They a.scribe to him a Dharmakaya and 
a Sambhogakaya. 

The Vogacaras and Madliy.'unikas, the supporters of Maliayanism, are 
idealists. The former deny the real e.xistence of except conscious- 

ness, and are therefore ofKn designed as VijAanavgdins. The Mfidhyamikas 
are complete nihilists^ 'I'heir system is the legitimate logical outcome of tlie 
principles underlying ancient Buddhism, and in so far they are entitled to the 
glory of being more orthodox tlian the Orthodox. In their nihilism, the 
Buddhist counterpart, or rather .idaptatioo of the scholastic VediiDla, of tlie 
theory of Name-and-Fonn, in its exrteme interpreutionS they teach that tlie 

* Tcrxoiik Tnir. CII. 

’ Mah:iv. Xr.It, 33 only conl.-iins the notice that a Thera, named Joiipsla, defeated 
the Vcmliavailin*. 

j Voy. HI, 141. 

4 M'assu.!ev i). 22li — 28C; ^atikara on Brahma-S. H, 2, 18 IT. Sarvnd. Saiig. 9 — 24; 
BlULNOiT Intr. 447 ff. 

5 \Vassii,|£K B. 288; 309: Sankara L c.; Sarrad. Sang. 22: 24: BuRNorv 1. c. 

0 I'iie inteqirctation comhaled by VijnSna Rhikfa on Ssfikhya-Pr.vvacana 1, 22. 
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whole of the phenomenal world is a mere illusion. T.ike the scholastic 
Vedilmins they recognize two kinds of truth, the Paramartha and the Samvrti, 
answering to the T.aram.arthika and the Vyivaharika of the Vedanta'. Tlie 
second kind of truth is, properly speaking, no truth at all, for it is the produce 
ofReason {buddhi), and truth lies outside the domain of Reason; Reason is 
SamxTti. Hence, in fact, all is delusion, dream-like. There is no e-xistence, 
there is no cessation of being; there is no birth, there is no Nirvapa; there 
is no difference between those who have attained N'irvatia and those who have 
not. .-Ml condition.s, in fact, are like dreams'. 

The MSdhyamikas try to avoid the usual tens Maya, and use instead 
PrajiVi and Upiiya, which answer to the Pradhana and the Prakrti of the 
Safikhyas, apatt from the difference between ideal and real'}. 

It must be observed that morality is not Jeopardized by this theoretical 
nihilism, for the force of illusion is irresistible, and os all distinctions are 
equally an illusion, the distinction of good and evil, of virtue and vice, 
remains unaffected*. The reasonable objection that if all is illusion, their 
idea of illusion is as non-existent as all the rest, would fail to trouble those 
philosophers, because, in their system, the decrees of Reason are not only 
fallible, but absolutely false. 

The reputed founder of the hladhyamika school is Nagaijuna\ whereas 
his contemporary Kumaralabdlia is said to be the originator of the Sautrlln- 
tika system". As two other celebrated contemjmraries figure .Vrja-De\a and 
Asvaghosa. 'I'he former we have alreaiiy met; to the Utter many works in 
prose and verse are ascribed. He is claimed by the .Mahayanists as one of 
their party ^ 

' Cp. t!ie stanzas from Nagar}mvi's ifatamaJhysmaka (juotnl by Misavep Recherches 
1, 22». <.>n this and other works ascribed. to Klgaijniia see WassU-IEK in Tar. 302. 

All (his is forcibly expressed by Sflntjdeva, Bodhicary. IX, 3 and 150, 151: 

SAvvruh parankanh&s ca satj'adrayaca i(Uu|i idaiasr. 
bu<idticr a^ocara* cattvoBs Iradifhih aonvrrtif ucyai«. 

Evai^ aa ca zurodho *au na^ bhavo »aivadl. 
aJmb oniruddha^ ca tonut karvaa idaa ja^aL 
SvapMpaB&» lu caia)^ vicare kadaJtsaBak« 
niftfiaairvM.tnav ca niati vaMu:al^ 

Tlie poci is reckoned among the Mldhyamikas Wassuief B. 326, but he occurs also as 
an authority of the YogaeSra; 314. 

} Cp, llosciSON Ess. 72; 7S; $0: (Of- The origin of these queer terms is not to 
be solved hy etymology; both seem to be conundrums forma/'. PrajYti in the sense of 
"cunning”, and ufriyn in that of “a trick” coincide with one of the meanings of ma/j. 
The distinction between Prajhi and UpAya is conventional. .Another explanation would 
he that Prajha s: Mula-prakrii, answers to the Cvvoiw of Gnosticism, "in v liicli", to use 
the words of Mat. in TVsB. of 1835, p. 386, “vov«, inulleci, builJhi, — is the first- 
born offspring”. 

t ]fl the highest truth there is, of course, no good nor evil. This is expressed by 
Sitntidev* in the following phrases: 

AAjfApuruhjifluiaOau ciiubli3vjo pj 

ciue nMyjiamete tu pA]):ipvuya*aniuJMi;asal>. 

Zitpibkl IV| p* 20S. 

i It is doubtful wheibtr ftny of the existing works fathered upon be 

genuine. The Suhrd-leklia has Wn translated by Wknzel from Tibetan, JTTS. of 1886. 
Cp. Beal, On the SuhriUekha, Ind. Ant. XVl. 169. .According toSlntideva. Bodhicary. 
V, lo.'iN'.wna the author of the Soirasamuccaya. It.U proved liy his testimony that the 
Tib. record ascribing the Sotrasamucc.aya and the Sik?a$amuec.aya to Samideva (Wassi- 
i.ii:f B. Z08) is wrong. 

Voy. I, 89; II, 154. 

r Tar. distinguishes two Aivaghosas, one of dicni being confounded with SOra, 
and bearing no less than tt names, a suspicious coincidence with the it Kiidrns; 90; 
216: 297; 300; 306: 311 ff. Wassiuef B. 211 calls him a pupil of Parsva, which 
would make him somewhat older than Nagsijmta. fp. Max MOllex, India 312. A 
younger namesake occurs TSr. 102. 
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As a younger contemporary of Nagaijuna and Deva, and iheir successor 
at tbe college of Nalanda, we find somewhere mentioned a certain Nagahvaya, 
otlierwise named Tathagatabhaiira As Fa Hian does not speak of the 
college at Naland.a', though he visited the village, the story desers-es no 
credit. It is more likely that Nagahvaya is synonymous with Nagatjunat. 

The school of the Vaibhasikas was illustrated by the Bhadantas^ Dharma- 
irata, Ghosaka, Biiddhadeva, and N’asumitra. The first is said to have been 
the pupil of Arya-Deva; if this be true, he must have flourished in the first 
half of the third cent. To him is ascribed the Maha-Vibhasa. He is also the 
reputed compiler of the UdSnavarga, and the author of a Samyiiktilbhidharma- 
Sastra*. OfGho?aka and Buddhadeva little is kno'vn". Vasilmitra, flourishing 
in the reign of the .son ofKaniska, is expressly distinguished from the older 
Vasuraitra, the president of the 'ITiird Council, as well as from a younger name* 
sake living in the 6th or, 7th century, a disciple ofGui>amati\ .\s pupils of 
.Arya-Deva are recorded Sura and Santideva. If the notice refers to the two 
poets whose works are known, they must have lived in the third century. Their 
comparatively correct Sanskrit renders this very problematical 

With regard to the condition and the peculiarities of the two great parties 
about A D. 400 we possess precious indications in Fa Hian’s records. 
Speaking of Mathura he notices, as we have seen, that the Abhidharma- 
and the Vinaya-Bitaka are worshipped by the professors of the .Abhidharma 
and the Vinaya, severally*; the I^ajfia-Rramifii, Manjusri and Avalokitesvara 
by the Mahayanists. When the traveller stay^ in Pafaliputra one of the 
nvo monasteries of that city belonged to the Hinayanists, the other, a very 
grand and beautiful building, to their rivals; the two together containing from 
six to seven hundred monks. While residing in the Mahayana monastery he 
found a copy of the Vinaya in fte Mahasafighika redaction, which is “the 
most complete” among the versions of the 18 sects. So he was told of 
course by the Mahayanists, who in many respects betray a close affinity to 
the Mahasafighikas. Yet the Mahayanists of the monasteiy studied also texts 
appertaining to other sects, for the pilgrim got from them a transcript of the 
Sarvastivada rules, those which were obser\-ed by the monks in Oiina. He 
obtained, moreover, the Satnyuktabhidharma-hrdaya, one chapter of the Pari- 
nirvaija- Vaipulya-sutra, and the .Abhidharma of the Mahasafighikas. 

In the sixth century Butldhist scholastic philosophy reached its apogee. 
The two most illustrious names in that period are .Arya A.sanga and Vasu- 
bandhu, two brothers, from Gandh.ira. 

.Asanga, the great master of the Yo^cara, was origmally an adherent of 
the semi-orthodox .Mahl&asakas, but became in course of time a convert to the 
Mahayana. He lived for a long time in a monastery near Oudh, and 

« WASSlLlSf iJ. 202 i cp. Tsr. 83. 

> Kcu. 81. 

1 Vyu. S 177 the two names follow one another. A duLijus Nlgabodbi in 
Tih. I. 3to. 

t On the title Dhadanta see liCRHOtT Intr. 567. 

! Tib. I, 310; Tar. 67; 297; Wassilixf B. 50; 270; Voy. II, toj; 119; Vyu, S t ty; 
Bi'RNOUF Intr. 566; RorKiitLL, thianavarga, Introdaction. 

9 Tar. 4; 61; 67; WassiLtEF B. 50; 266: *81; BuaxoUF Intr. 567. They do not 
occur Vyu. I c. 

; T'ar. 60: 68. Cp. Max MOller, op. c. 305, note. A discussion on the various 
authors bearing the name of Vasumitra is found in Mixavei'’s Recherches I, 196 IT. 

It The S. lJuddhists equally pay honour to the Sacred Books, which arc literaliy 
worship|ied. Upon some occasion they are put upon a kind of rude altar, near the 
road-side, lliat those who pass by may put money upon it to obtain merit; Hardy 
R. M. 192. 
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afterwards in Magadha, where he died in Rajagrha*. His chief work is a 
l)uok on Yoga“. 

Vasubaudhu, Asahga’s younger brother, received in his youth his lessons 
from SatighabhacLra, a learned H'lnayanist in Kashmir. From Kashmir he went 
to Oudh, where he lived for many years. Being at first a staunch adherent 
of the Sarvrusttvadins he disapproved of Asauga’s Yogas^tra, but afterwards 
he became a convert to Mahayanism. After bis conversion he is stud to 
have been teacher in the college of Nalanda. He died at an advanced age in 
Nepal, or, as others say, in Oudh*. Tlte principal work of this most cele- 
brated of Buddhist philosophers is the Abhidbanna-Kosa. He wrote besides 
several commentaries on MahaySna texts’. 

Asanga and Vasubaodhu were followed by a series of learned authors 
whose names are little less famous than those of the two great masters. The most 
prominent among these scholars, partly Hinayanists, partly MahaySnista,.are 
Ihgnuga, Gui.iaprabha, Sthiiamati, Sahghadasa, Buddhadasn, Dharmapala, ^la- 
bhadro, Jayascna, Candra-Gomin, Candrokirti, Gnnamati, Vasuinitia, Yasomitra, 
Bhavya, Buddhapalita, Ravigupta'’. 

DignAga, from Kahcl, a pupil of Asanga or Vasubandhu, is known as 
the author of a treatise on Logic, the PramSna-samuccaya. Being a con- 
temporary of Gunaprabha, he must have lived from A. D. 520 — Goo or 
thereabouts b 

Gunaprabha, to whom a hundred treatises are ascribed, was a native 
of Parvata or Mathura, and proceetkd from the school of Vasubandhu, 
He became the Guru of the King Har^i, and numbered among his pupils 
Mitrasena, who, a man of 90 years, taught Huen 'Ihsang. In his youth a 
Mahayanist, Gucuipr.abha passed in riper years to the Hinayiina*. 

Sthiramati and Safigharlasa belong to a younger generation tlian tlie two 
preceiliug masters. Sthiramati, who was teacher at Nrdanda when Huen Th.saug 
visited that college, is known as Uie author of commentaries on the works* 
of Vasubandhu, and of notes on the Ralnakiiia’. Sanghadasa, a native of 
S. India, worked cliiefly in Kashmir. Nearly conteuiporaneous with him w.os 
Buddbadasa'®. 

* Voy. I, S3; 114: 1 18; II, 105; 269; Till. i.. 310; Tur. 1 04 ; 126; 1G7. He reacheil 
ihc age of 75 vear.<, oixl is s.aid to have liceii 20 years older thart VasubaiKllui. A 
j'Ufiil of the latter, (lunaprabha, died l>cfgre the aecession of llarsa, i. c. before A. U. 610. 
'file approxinialc datt of -tsai’iga may be supirosi'd to be ;V. D. 4S5 — 5O0. I'p. Max 
MCT.l.liR op. c. 302 — 312. 

> Otiier writings are nodeed Voy. II. cc. Tar. 112. 

3 Ilis teacher, according to Iluen Thsatig, wa.« Mouii-ho-lita, (he author of a 
VUjhR?*-SasCra, Voy. I, 83, II, loj, 115. IIcrnock CiUr. jri; has Manoratlia; Wassilikv 
11 . 219 Maolratbs. Max MOl.UJt op. e. 289; 302. Another leitcher of VasubanUhii was 
llucldlianiilrai Wa.ssiU£F It. 249. 

■{ Tflr. itS; Voy. It. cc. \VAS.sii.n>- B. 210; 214; 222. .A Chinese biography of V., 
corepcised, they say, between A. tl. 557 and 588, show.A so litlle nc'iiiainlanco will) 
Indian customs chat we disbelieve the staieuient of its being a iransl.uion. Cp. M.ix 
MllLUiR, op. c. 302—312. 

5 AVassiijzp B. 222; cp. 99 : Voy. I, 115; 11,274; Kurnoci- Intr. 563; 571; Comm, 
on l-lartiacariia p. 49a Cp. Max MOllkr ojr. c. 3C« f. 

f These and more uatnes of teachers, not alt of ihciii Bu'ldhlsis, are enuincrAted 
Vyii. S 177. 

7 Tar. 127; UG Wassiurf It. 78; 206: Till. t. 310., He was a conleraporliry 
Ilf Kalidasa, Recording to Malliiiatha on Mcghodaia vs. 14. Cp. Max M( 1 li.>:r op. c. 
305 — 308. D. is often qnuled in the Nyayabindupka: cp. below p. 131, note. 

“ Tar. 126; 146; Voy.I,lo6: ci>. 109; Wassiuef B.7S. Cqi. hl.sx MO m.er op. c. 309. 

" Tar. 127; 129; 135; « 37 ; Voy. IIJ, 46; 164; Wassiuef R. 7 ,S. Cp. Max MOller 
30s; 310, note. 

•O Tar. 104; 127 : ISS- 

Indo* 2 \r/an R«se&n:h. 111. ft. 
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AnioDg the teachers in the Nalanda college in tlie lime of Huen Thsang 
is mentioned Dharmapala of Kancl If he be identical witli the author of 
the Paramattha-Dipanij^he commentary on the Therlgatlia — which is extremely 
doubtful — , he must have become a convert to Mahayanism after his arrival 
in N. India. IVadition says that after he had been a teaclier in Nalanda, he 
went to Suvarnadvipa 

Other celebrities at Nalanda between A. D. 630 and 640 were Sila- 
bhadra and the laics Jayasena’ and Candra-Gomin, whose opponent was 
CandrakTrtiJ. Further Guoanmti, the author ofa commentary on Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidbarma-Kosa^ and the master of Vasumiira. This Vosumitra, not to be 
confounded with his two older namesakes, was the author of the commentary 
Abhidhanna*Kosa-Vyakhy3. Possibly he is identical with the realist Vasumitra 
who about the same time flourished in Kashmir*. 

Concerning Bhavya or Bhavaviveka and Buddhapalita, who altliough 
being both MahiySnists were inimical to one another, we must refer to tire 
sources*. Ravigupta is known as an adherent of Asahga and as a poet?. 

It is in the sixth and the seventh cent that Buddhist scholasticism had its 
palmy days. The contention between the two great parties rather tended 
to stimulate the literary activity of the schools than to enfeeble tlie authority 
of the Church. The old sects, indeed, were fast losing their significance". 
They continued their separate existence, and kept up some external marks of 
distinction, but in dogmatics they were either Smvakas or Mahayanists. If 
the statistics furnished by the Chinese pilgrims .ue not too inexact, we must 
conclude that the number of monks was more considerable in the seventh cent 
than two hundred years before. On the whole Buddhism was still flourishing when 
Huen Thsang visited Indix The decline dates, rouglily speaking, from A. D. 750. 

The latest great champion of Buddhism, Dharmakirti, is stated by the 
historians to have been the contemporary of Kumarilabhattx That can 
hardly be accurate. The traveller l-tsing, who stayed in India during the last 
quarter of the 7th century, reckons Dharmakirti among die recent celebrities, but 
docs not distinctly say that he was still living. On the other hand we can 
h.ardly imagine that a celebrity like Dhamiakirl't would have been unknown 
to Huen Thsang. Hence we draw the inference that Dharmakirti llourislied 
between the stay of Huen Thsang in India and I-Lsing’s, and tliat he may 
have been alive, though not necessarily so, in die last quarter of the 7th 
century, which apjiroaches the date of Kumarila*’. 


» Tar. 160; Voy. I, 123; 1485 190; 11 , 287; 452; III, 46; iia; 119. Cp. Mas 
M tll.LKK op. C. 510. 

> Voy. 1 , 1441 152: HI, 78. Tar. 205 confounds Kar;a of Kanauj wilU Sri-Uarsa 
of Kashtiiir. Cp. Max Mih.i.ER op. c. 310. 

3 WAssiLitK B. 52; 207; Tar. 150; ZapUki IV, 29 ff. 

4 Tib. L. 310; Tar. 159: Voy. II, 442; 111 , 46; 164; Burnoitf bitr. 566. 

s BussouF I, c. Voy. T, 94. Tor. calls him ihe coniemjtoraiy of Aniora-Sii’ilia, which 
is f.ar from accur.alc. An elucidation of Ihe Vyakhya was written by Y.asoroilr.a; IlUXNOUK 
op. c. 448; 5121 563; 566; 571; 574; Tih. iZ 310; MjnaVEP Recherclies I, 197. 

6 Tar. 133 IT.j 1601 Wassiukv B. 207; Voy. HI, I12; Hmsoup op. c. 560. C]'. 
Max MOulxk up. c. 304; 311; Kockkill op. c. i8t. 

? Tar. 140; Wassiliek B. 2071 Kockiiiu. op. c. 228. 

* The sects tnentioned by Huen Thsang in (he course ofhis records arci Slliavir.as, 
•Sai'vlstivadins, .‘'ammittyas, MahbiSsakas, Kaiyaptyas, irharmagujitas, MahSsahghikas, 
I.oliottaravadins; and in (Ceylon: Mnhaviharions and Abhayagirians. 

f llhavabhati’s Malatl-Madhava may be adduced os proving the esteem which 
liuddiiist learning enjoyed in the Slh century at Ujjayinl. 

>" See MtNAYEF Zapiski IV, 31 f. and his references. 

<> Max MPl.l.F.R o]>. c. 305 aud 308 states that Dharmakirti is quoted Ly Siiljaniiliii. 
That is a mislakv. Suhandiiu in Vasavadalia p. 235 alludes to the liuddbisi work tilled 
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Kumarila and Ankara live in the traditions of the Buddhists as the 
most formidable enemies to their creed, as the two great dialecticians whose 
activity caused the ruin of Buddhism in India'. Albeit sober history teaches 
that the Faith has continued in India for more than six centuries after San- 
kara, there is a grain of truth in those traditions, inasmuch as Budhism gra- 
dually lost ground, became more degraded, and at last died out in the hand 
of its birth. 

Our information regarding the external hbtory of N. Buddhism from the 
second to the eighth century is very fragmcnUry. Numerous inscriptions dating 
from Kani^ka, and ranging over a period of more than two centuries sliow 
that the Faith prospered at Mathura, though Jainism would seem to have 
been predomiuant. From other sources we gather that the Church was in 
a flourishing condition in Kabul, Kashmir, N. W. India*. The epigraphic 
evidence from KSrli, Nasik and AmarSvati proves that the Faith liad many fervent 
devotees in W. and S. India. Some of the inscriptions dating from the time 
of Srl-Pulimavi or Pujumavi — the Siri-Poleinios of Ptolemy — , consequently 
from tlie second century, teach us that tlie sanctuary and monastery of Amaravatl 
belonged to the Caitikas, a subdivision of the Mahasahghikas; the latter 
possessed the shrine at Karli, and the Bhadrayaiityas a cave in Nasik 

Fa Hian found Buddhism very flourishing in Udyana, Panjab, Matliura, 
and in a satisfactory condition more eastward. lie does not mention the 
college at Nalauda, which in the 7th century was the chief centre of Bud- 
dhist learning*. The great patron of the Faith in the 7lh century w.as the 
celebrated Harsa or Har§avardhana, sumamed Stladitya by Huen Thsang, 
who describes that king as a fervent MahUyanist, but tolerant and Ijenevolent 
towards all sects, the Hinayanists excepted*. Now, it cannot be doubted that 
H;irsa had Buddhist sympathies. As we know from the Harsauarita, his sister 
Rajyasrl, widow of Grahav.arman, had become a Buddhist nun*’. lnde])en- 
ilently from other infomation tending to die same effect, the utterances of 
the Chinese traveller impress us with the convicdun that in general tlie 
relations between the Buddhists and the various shades of Hinduism were 
peaceful; bitter enmity, only raged between HTnayInists anti Mahayanists. 
Instances like that of Sasanka, king of Kariia-Suvariia, who is stigmatized 
as hostile to the Faith, are isolated^ 

In Kashmir, one of the old centres of Buddhist learning, the Cliurvh 
w.as still, powerful in the 7th century during Hie reign of Durlabliavardliana, 
llinugh Sivaism was increasing*. Instances of liberality sliown by one and 
the same person to Buddhists and to Brahmanists were frequent. As lu 


•Mai'ikflra, but he does not say that the author is Dhamakirti. It is lUc cominenlalcir 
who ascribes the Ataukara to Iibarm.-iklrti. Another work the NviiyahinUu, which has 
been edited by Dr. Pttbrsok, with the Tlkl. is iiscrilwJ to Dharniaktrti by K, R, 
1‘A'piAK in his paper "On the Autorsliip of the NySyabindu" (JHR. RAS. XIX, 47). Tbc 
.Author of the Tik.a is a certain Dhormotiare; cp. Tar. 330; V/as.mlikp U. 390. .\nother 
Pharmoltara is the one mentioned above [>. 1 18. 

' WASsaucF B. 208: Tar. 175—201; Hodumn liss. 12: 14: 48. 

> Cl’NMNCIIAM Arch. Snrv. Ill, 30 It, Rajal.vangiiil I, 1O8; TBr. C5. 

2 lIirRcisss Arch. Surv. of W. Indie, X, p. 33; 34; 3A; of S. India, III, p. 26; 41 ; 
IlllACVANL^L INTIRAJI, Nasik. 

4 The story of the foundation is told Voy. I, 213; II, 42. 
f Hiirja was in the 261I1 year of his reii'ii a Sivaite; BOhi.kk, E]>. Ind. I, yt- 
•> We know from the il.irsacarila 484 U. that 11. liad a great veneration for the 
Buddhist teacher Divlkaramitra Miulrayanlya. 

7 Vov. It, 349 i 42*- 
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NeiiHl, the kin^ and the people were no less distinguislied by their 
tolerance*. 

The decline of the Church, as already observed, may be dated from 
the middle of the eighth century. It was hastened iu ^V. India by tlie Arab 
conquest of Sindh in A. D. 712. 


9, SIMHALKSE ECCLESIASTICAT. HISTORY CONTINUED. I’AR.AKRAMA- 
BAHU 1 AND HIS SUCCESSORS. T.ANTRKM IN INDIA. THE BUD- 
DHISTS EXTKl.LED FIND A REFUGE IN NFl’AL, 

The jealousies ami rjuarrels between die ntonks of Ceylon subsided after 
the last outbreak of heresy in the reign of .\grabodhi. The repeated in- 
vrusioits of the island by the fierce Tamils certainly did inrn h to foster llie 
feeling of brotherhood among the monks, who in spite of all tlieir dis.sension.s 
were patriotic Simhalese and faithful sons of Buddha. More than once we 
hear of sacrilegious deeds .and persecutions of the clergy by the enemy from 
Southern India, which could not but strengthen the unity of the Siinhalese’. 
Wlieii tlierefore Sanghabodhi ParSkraoialiahu I, reigning from .A. D. 1153 — 
1184, tried to restore the unity in the Church and to bring about a perfect 
reconciliation of all parties, by com-oking a Council ad .Anurudhapiira .A. D. 
1165, he saw his endeavours crowned with complete success*. 

No less zealous was Kirti-Nissanka-Malla fiiS; — 1196). This monarch, 
too, boasts ttut he had united the tliree Nikaya.s which had been separated for 
a long time; he claims credit for having restored the temples and Dagobs 
that were destroj’ed in consequence of the calamities which had befallen the 
island*. Unhappily the church had soon again to endure harsh treatment at 
tile hands of the foreign usurper Magha from Kalinga, who in the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century |)er.secuted the tnie Faith*. 'J'his unhappy-state 
of things lo-sted for twenty-one years, until Vijayabahu about A. D. 1250 
restored the dilapidations caused by tlie ruthless enemies and redintegrated 
the .supremacy of Btuldliism^ HLs son Parakraiuabahu 111 ^1267 — i30ij 
wa-s not only a pious monarch, but a patron of leamiug, and himself a Sans- 
krit schol.ar. As tliere were few able teacliers in the island, lie invited several 
renowned scholars, .among wlioni Dharinafcirti, from the Uekkhan to Ceylon’. 

Tlie history of the Simhalese Church in the subsequent centuries is not 
marked by stirring events. Up, to our d.ays Buddhism has uiaiiitiined itself 
against the encroachment.s of SivaLsin, Isl.lm, and Christianity. The clergy 
has lost much of its influence, and mouasticism is steadily losing ground, but 
the Law of Buddha is still held high by the aristocracy and the peojilc of 
old Siinhalese extraction, though the po]>ular form of religion, apart froni 
some formulas, is extremely like Hmdui.sm*. 

• Voy. n, 407. 

> How the Tamil domination made barock in tbe r.-inks of the L-lergy appc.ars 
u. g. from the fact that Vijaynl>fihu (1071— ttzO) sent to Kamamia for )carni.'il monks; 
Mahav, 1 ,X, 5. 

3 Mahsv. LXX; 4— lo; I.XXVtll, 5— il; Uioakdet II, 14a. Cp. En. MOi.LKR laser, 
in Ceylon, p. O2 and Kr. t37; Taw Sf.in ko in lod. Ant. XXII, 17. 

i Ell. MOl.irA op. c. Nr. 45 and p. 125. Cp. Mahlv. LXXX, iC (T. .''trangc that 
tills cider denouiicc.s the great Parakrainabahn as on oppressor; E<l. MCl.t.RK, up. c. p. 1 2li. 

5 MahSv. LXXX, 58 it. KNiiarro.'t, Hist, of Ceylon 152. 

6 Mahav. LXXXr, 18 IT. 

7 Mahav. r.XXXiU; LXXXV. I— 16. 

* Miglily instructive for the slate of religion to titc 171b cent, is Koiikki K.sox, .An 
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The decline of Bud<lhism in India from die eighth century downwards 
nearly coincides with the growing influence of Tantrism and sorcery, which 
stand to each other in the relation of theory to practice. The development 
of Tantrism is a feature that linddhism and Hinrluism in their later pliases 
have in common. The object of Hin<Iii Tantrism is the acquisition of wealth, 
mundane enjoyments, rewards for moral actions, deliverance, by worshipping 
Ilurga, the Sakti of Siva — I’rajiia in the terminology of the MaltayiSna — 
through means ofspell-s muttered prayers, Samidhi, offerings &c.‘. Similarly 
the liudilhist Tantras puri>ose to teach the adepts how by a supernatural 
way to acquire desired objects, either of a material nature, as the elixir of 
longevity, invulnerability, invisibility, alchymy; or of a more spiritual clvaracter, 
as the power of evoking a Buddha or a Bodhisattva to solve a doubt, or 
the power of achieving in this life the union with some divinity. There is 
an unmistakable affinity between Tantrism on one side, and the system of 
Yoga and Manimatthrma on the other, 'i'antrlsm b, so to say, a popularized 
and, at the same time, ilegr.'ided form of Yoga, because the objects are 
commonly of a coarser character, and the practices partly more childish, 
partly more revolting. 

Taraniillia inform.s us th.at Tantrism exbtcd and was transmitted in an 
occult manner in the period between .’Ysadga and Dliarniakuti, but tliat after 
Dharmakirti’s times the .Annttara-Yoga became more anti more general anti 
influential. Substantially his statement b certainly right^ lie adds th.at 
during the reign of the Tala tlynasty there were many masters of magic, 
Mantra- Vajrnciiry.a.s, who, being possessed of various Sidtlliis, performed the 
most prodigious feats. 

The kings of the I’ala dynasty, whose sway over G.anda and the adjacent 
regions lasteii from about A. I). Soo to 1050, are known both from the 
annals and their iiascriptinns as pnitectors of the Faith \ It was tiuring that period 
that the monastery of Vikr.miasila w.as a rcnowneil centre ofTantrist le.arniiig*. 

The .Sena kings, who followed tile Talas in the dom'uiion over EnsEern 
India, though belonging to a Hindu persuasion, were not hostile to the Faith. 
Still Buddhism declined during tlieir reign, and more so after the invasion 
of the country by the Miihammedans in A. D. laoo* The monasteries of 
Udaiidapiira and \’Lkrama.slla were destroyed; the monks were killed or fled 
to other countries. The Icaxnetl Sakyasn went to Orissa, anti afterwards to 
Tibet; Ratn.araksita to Nepfd; Budilhamitra an<l others sought a refuge in 
S. India, whilst Sangam.v.Srijnana with several of his followers betook them- 
selves to Burma, Camboja, &c. And thus the I.aw of BudtUi.a became extinct 
in Magadha*. 

Wstorical relnlioii of the islnml Ceylon III, Ch. 6. For the present lime sec Uakuv K. 
M. 309 fT.i Knichton op. c. *35. 

> Yajneivara in Aryavi<lys-Fa(llial.tir.a. p. 159. On ihc Tantrism nf the .Sakia or 
teft-linnil sects see Wii.soK Works I, 240 ((. 

s Tar. 201. 

J Tar. 202—252: Ci'N'SisoiiAM Arch. Surv. Ill, 133: XI. 172—182. To iliis jieriiKl 
m.-iy belong the inscription from Ko|a. c<l. hy HVL't/scit in llMO. of 1884, p. 546, but 
the date is not certain. 8ec further Ifosa.XLi:, The I'.al.os of Itengal. Inti. .\nt. XIV, 
162. ff. and KlBLUORX, Iml. .\nl. XVn, 307 lT.; XXI, 253 (T. Ep. Ind. I], 370. 

4 The monastery was siiuaied in Magadha on the Northern bank of the Ganges. 
The superiors of the estsblisbment were all of, them Manira-Vajracaryas; Tar. 257, 

s Yet a Buddlilst stone inscription from Srav.osll i< .luted (Vikrama) Samvat 1276 
A. D. 1219— 1220); it has been edited by Kikuiokn, IikI. AiiL XVII, 61 IT. 

^ The sacred spot of Cava has np to modern times remained s place of pilgrimage. 
On the remarkable inscription dated 1S13 Nirvana, which according to BuacvanlAl 
Tkdkaji's doubtful reckoning answers to A. D. 1 176, see Ind. Ant. of 1S81. — Tar. 255. 
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Many emigrants from Nfagadha rejoined their brethren in the South, and 
founded colleges on a modest scale in Vijayanagara, Kalihga, and Kohkan. 
The comparatively satisfactory condition of Buddhism in Dekkhan about that 
time is attested by the rich donations to the monastery at Dambal'. 

In Kashmir Buddhism was by most kings treated with great tolerance ; those 
who were iniinical to the l-'aith, like Ksemagupta (950—958) and the talented, 
but licentious Srl-Har^a (io88 — 1103) were equally ruthless in their dealings with 
other sects. The latter’s successor rebuilt both monasteriesand heathen temples’. 
It was not before A. D. 1340, when Shilh Mir got the power in hand, that 
Islam became predominant, ami Buddhism vanished, except in l-adak. 

Ill Bengal the Faith counted some atlherents up to the i6th century, 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of a notice in Turanatha, tliat a Bengal 
prince in the middle of the 15 th century rebuilt the mined monasteries and 
the terrace of the Bodhi tree at Gaya. In Oris.sa the light of the I.aw 
blazed anew for a moment about in die middle of the i6th century under 
the Hindu niler Mukunda-Deva llariscandra until, owing to tlie comiuest of 
llie country by the Musulinan governor of Bengal, it was exlinguishedA 

The sons of Sfikya, driven away from Hindustan and Bengal, sought a 
refuge in NeiiSl. Here they found a friendly reception by their brethren in 
the Faith, and liberal protection by the Hindu rulers, whose tolerance extended 
likewise to Christians’. 

Nepal is a storehouse of medieval Buddhist literature, both sacred and 
jirufane; the country is studded with Stupas and other sanctuaries of ancient 
date-b the people, so far a.s they are no professors of Hinduism, worship 
MaJiTiyanist Bodhisattvas and Buddhas, and keep up the old formulas of the 
creed; but the Dharma has undergone profound modifications, and the S.ahgha 
has long since passed away. Nominally there is a distinction between Bhiksus, 
who are bound to practice celibacy, and Vajrocaryas, married men who devote 
tliemselves to the active ministry of Buddhism. “But no one follows the 
rules of the class to which he nominally belongs. All the Nejidlese Buddhists 
are married men, who pursue tlie business of the world, and seldom think of 
the injunctions of their religion. The Tautras and Dharaijis, whicli ought to 
be read for their own salvation, they only read for the increase of their 
stipeml and from a greedy desire of money”*. 

The four [ihilosophical systems known by the name of Svabhavika, 
Aisvarika, Kdrmika, and Y.ainika, whose development seems to be peculiar 
to Nepal, have only a slight tinge of Buddhism. They acknowledge, nominally, 
the Triratnaj Buddha means with them “mind”; Dharma “matter", and Sahgha 
tlie connection of the two former in the phenomenal world. In fact the 
Sv'ibhavikas are simply Corvakas; tlie Aisvarikas have much in common with 
the Nai}’llyikas aud theistic Miniansists; the K.irmikas and YUtnikas are upholders 
of the popular Indian views concerning daha and furusakara^. All these theo- 
ries go back to remote times, but their superficial connection with the Buddhist 
'I'riad, and the curious inter(>retation of die meaning of Sangha render it 
probable that the systems have got their present shape in Nepal 

« I''l.l?r.T Ind. Ant. X, 185. 

a Kitjnt. IV, [8S IT. 506; VI, 171; 303: VIl, 109*; 1*41; VIII, 241(5. 

3 Tar. 256. 

4 A notewoitliv instance of Inlcrance was given by the Sivaite l*rakSi<a-MaIla in 
A. P- 1754. See Hoi«isos in JASB. XVII, 2, 226. 

5 On the medieval characler of Nepalese architecture see l-'xxcussoN Hist. Ind. 
Arch. 299 iT. 

6 IIoonsON Ess, 52. Cp. UHAOV.xNLAb in Arch. Surv. of W. India, TX, p. 97, 

7 For particulars see Hodixsok op. u. 23; 41; 55; 73; and cp. Brhal-Saiiihita I, 7. 
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Dbp. Ubauunapadam, ed. by V. Kai>su&ll, with l.alin translatinn. 

ropenba|>en 1855 (Other iranslaliuns by A. Wf.uer in Indischc 
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9S. 9S. 

. bbadanta 128. 

' Rhaddavaggiyas(thetbirty)24. 
lihaddiya (a monk) 24. 

„ la ^kya) 28. 

I (place) 29. 

I IthadrA 27. 

' llhadrakalpa 66. 
RbadrakalpAvadAna 10. 
Bhadrainkara k ISbaddiya 
(place) 29. 

|{IiadTavarga(troopof5>ixtv)24. 
Bbadravarglyas (the five) I4. 
Itbadrayanika (sect) ill, 131. 
; Khadrika (a monk) 24. 

I „ (a Sakya) 28. 

' I)hagavad-GiU 122. 
j llhs^tavat 63. 

Ilhagga (Bborga) 34. 

Bhagu (Bbrgu) 28. 35. 
l•bajaDavarika 83. 
bhnkli 124. 

Iiliaktoddedaka 83. 


llhallika, Ilhalluka 21, SS. 
bbAga, bbagarlra 100. 
bhAgilabbAjaka 83. 

I bhAgilAgarika, bhaniiagopaka 
' S3.' 

Bhanduka 77. 

BblradvAja 33. 

Bbarbnt 2, 27, 94. 96. 1 19. 
bhatluddesaka ^ bliaklod* 
deiaka. 
bhava 47 IT. 
bhivani 34. 

Ilbivaviveka, Bhavya 129. 
bbesajja 83. 

Bhesakaia (forest) 34. 
bhikgu 73. 

Bbilsa (lopes) 91. 
bhovadin 68. 

UhOmis (the) of Bodbisattvn- 
ship; enumerated 67. 
Bimbl 1 4. 

Bimbisara I4, 18, 24, 26, 38. 
BindnsAra 1 I2. 
bodbapakkhika = bodbipak- 
kbika. 

Itodh-Caya (inscriptions of) 
123. 

bodhi 63, 67. 

„ (tree) 63, 96 IT. 

Bodhi (prince) 34. 
BodhicarySvatara 11. 
bodhimanda 21, 96. 
bodhipakkluka-, 'pakkhiya, 
I -'paksa, •'p\k5ika (dbamina, 
I dhonna] 66, 

' Uodhisattva (properties anil 
* nature of ^ 65 If. 
Bodhisattva (the Buddha as) 
13- 

Bodhisattva (a title) 120 If. 
UodliisattvAvadana 66. 
j Uodblvanisa 3. 
bodhyanga, bojjbaiiga = 
sambodliyaiiga. 

I Brahms (nom. sg. masc.) 22, 
45- 

I brahmacarya 70. 

I brahmadagda 87. 

' Brahmodalla (king) 72. 

' Brahmaksyika (gods) 58. 
iBrahmaloka 53. 57, 61. 
nrahmanimantanika-Siiita 39. 
BrahmapAriiadya, Brabmaps* 
I risajja (gods) 38. 
Brahmajiurobita (gods) 58. 
brabmaviliara 34 T. 

' Buddha (nature of a) 62, 

I „ (life of Sakya) 12 ff. 

' Buddbas (plurality of) 4. 

„ (the 24) 63. 

„ (the 7) 64. 

„ (the 4) 64. 

Buddhacarita <0, 13. 
BuddhadAsa 129. 

Buddhadeva [28. 
liuddhaghosa 8, 125. 
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IliKUIliainitra 129, ijj. 
HiicItili.apnliH I29f. 
Ilvuldhavarrisa 3 . 

KmUlliaylna 61 . 
liudOlii 47 , 127 . 

Imddbisnitva (15. 

Uuli (tribe) 45. 

ctlga = lyflga. 
caltuika 51. 

Callika (tect) 131. 

C.ailra (tnonlli) too. 
caitya 8i!| 91 k. 

CakkavAlo, Cakravflla 57. 
Cnkr.Tvacalakyitau (ptdau) 45. 
cakravartln 43 f. 

CAlika 36 f. 

CanipA 44 . 

Caiiaa-kinaara(-JillakB) 27. 
Ca^dilioka >C9. 

Candavajjl [09 f. 
Candra-Gomin 11, 129. 
Candragupta (Idaurya) 1 10, 
1 12. 

Candraklrti 129 f. 

CApsla 42. 

Cariya-Pitoka 2, 66 . 

Cnrvakos 134. 
caryd 65. 

CatudbitU'vavatthflna 57. 
catustriDriajjatakajfia 66. 
cctana 31, 
cetiya = caitya. 

Cctiya (-hillj 94, 125. 
cctovimatti, see Tiinukri. 
Chalibaggiya (monks) 82. 
Cliakesadhani-vainsa 9. 
cliajabhiima =» sadabhqna. 
chaisyatana = sa^yuona. 
Cbanda, Cbandaka, Channa 
14 f., 82. 87. 
Chandaka-nivartana 17. 

Citica Mlnavika 33 1 , 36, 50. 
citta‘.5I. 

citta-samprayukta 51. 
ciltnssekaggata 56. 
citta-ripraj^ta 51. 
Cittavistarfl (bbOmi) 67. 
cittckaggalA 51. 
ufvara 85. 
civuablujaka 83. 
civaragopaka 83. 
clvasamSsa too. 
clvarapatiggihaka 83. 
CQdamaha 18. 
CCidapraligrabapa 17. 
calakanta-mongala 78. 
coiamaQi (shrine) 17. 
CuMavagga 1 ff. 

Cnnda (the smith) 42. 

J 3 abba Mallaputta 83. 
dagob; see dhatugarbha. 
dabara, datira 84. 

Daitya 60. 

Dakkhipagui 35. 


Dalada BlaligAva 89. 
DaIadd-vQji:sa 89. 
liana (paramiiaj 66. 

Dandapa^i 1 5. 

ilonlakaflba, danlaka(tlia 80. 
dantapopa So. 
l>anlapara 89. 

Daiftbala 62, 126. 

Dasaka 108 f. 

Da^aratba (Maurya) 82, ■ (6. 
Dniailio, Dasaalla 70. 
Ua(ha>Tains8 9. 89. 

Delhi (edict of) 1 14. 
deva (a sod) 59. 

„ (a Tbera) 122 ff. 
Devadaha 13. 

Devodatu 15, 28, 36, 38, 42, 
71 - 

DevadalU 15. 

Devabrada => Devadaha. 
Devakfema 5. 

Devaloka 58. 

devanompiya, devSnampriya 
113 - 

Devanampriya-Ti-sya 1 16, 1 19. 
devapuira, devaputla 59. 
Devaraja 40. 

Devasabba 18. 

Deraiarmaii 5. 

DevaUdeva 63. 

dhamma = dliarma passim. 

dhamxnacakka, dhanuacakra 

23. 

dbommacakkaii pavatteti 99. ' 
' dharmacakram (pra)vai1ayati 
[ * 3 - 

! Dbaiamadassni(aBnddha)63. 

I Dharomapada 1, 71. 
iDhammapxla ^ 130. 

, Dhammmakkhita 120. ^ 

Dhammarakkhita (the Great, 
Maht-DhamDiaiakkhita)i 1 7. 
Dhammondikhita the Greek 
117. 

Dbammaniciya (schismatics,! 
120. 12s 

, Dhamma-Safigani 2. 
dhammavicaya, dharma-v. 67. 
Dhanaiqaya 29. 
dbiraQl 6. 134. 

Dhvatit'I^iaka 4, 6. 
Uhannagapta.Dbarmaguptika 
(sect) 4. 75. >30- 

dhamakbya 123, 126. 
Dharaakmi 130, 132 f. 
dbarmalokainukha $5. 
Dbannameghs (bliHini) 67. 

. Dharroaptia 129. 

DbaRoapdla (jAtaka) 27. 
Dhannapnryi7a (13, 120. 
Dbarmarueika ^ Dbaotma- 
ruciya. 

Dbarma-Sai^aba 47, 51 IT. 
DharmaskBndha $■ 
Dhannbioka 108 f. 
Dharmalrata 128. 


Dbamioicara iS, 131. 
Uliariaolt.’Uikn (sect) ill. 
dlbUu lelcinent) 51. 53. 

„ (relic) 88 IT. 

(layer, floor) 57 . 
•Ihilucabblia,dhllugarb 1 i.i 9 lf. 
Dliitu-kathl 2. 

Dbata-kaya 5. 

. Dbatusena I25. 

Dhaulodana 27. 

Dhitika 109. 

! dbhtagutia « dhbtdni'ii. 

I DbOtogu^avadin 7$. 
dhbtaiiga 75. 
idbyana 18, 56 ff. 
Dbyani'buddtia 64, 91, 96. 
dibbacakkbu ms divyacak^iis. 
Dlgba-Klrayaija, Dtrgli.vCd- 
raya^a 40. 

Dlgha-NikSya I. 

Dighavu 35. 

Dlghlli 35. 

DignSga to, 129, 131. 
Dipainkara (a Buddlia) 27, 63. 
Utpavaipsa 8 f. 

Dlrghagaraa 5, 125. 
Divakaramilra Maitrjyaijlv.i 
131. 

divyac.iksus 20, 

Divylvadana to, 

Doiia (a bralitnan) = Drona. 
dosa ^ dve^a. 

I dr?tii heresy, 52. 

I Drona (a brahman) 46. 
da^ha 46 ff. 
dabkbnnlrodha 46. 
du^hanta 53. 

I du^hasamudaya 46. 
Dumavhaya 29. 

Dnmmitla; cp. Sanghamitta. 

I Ddrangama (bbdmi] 67. 
DuraroLa (bbHrai) 67. 

Durga 133. 

Durjaya = Sadurjaya. 
Durlabbavardhana 131. 
Unitha-G&tnani 93, 108, 117. 
dvada^akira 23. 
dvesa 52. 
dvevacika 22. 

Ekabtjin, ckavicika 52. 
Ekanlll 35. 
ekasanabbojana 76. 
ek&sanika 76, 

Ekoltarikagama 5. 

gala 92. 
gamika S3. 

Gamini Akaya 120. 
(iaitdaniba 27. 
gandbakuli 28. 

Gandhara 88t., 931., [17. 128. 
Gandharva 59* 

Gandhavamsa 9. 

Ganges 30' 41. 

Oanida 59. 
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g.iruJliamma 31. 

Githil 7. 
gati 59. 

Gauda 133. 

G.autama (Buddha) 19, 33, 63, 1 

89. 94. 

(iaulama (lawbook of) 99. 
Gautaini (Prajapall) 1 5, *7, 30. 
Gay* 90, 96, 133. 
<>ay*-Kassapa, -KjUyapa 24. 
Oaya-iirfa, -sisa 24> 40- 
Geya, Oeyya 7. 

Cha(Tk*ra 18. 

Gho;aka 138. 

(<ho;&vatar*ma 34. 

Gho$iIa 34. 

Ghositii, Ghojitfl 34. 
OIiosit*r*nia 34. 
giiliia-uaccaya 85. 
«>imnekliala (eleiilianC) 20. 
glannpralyaya*l>Uai.<a)ya 85. | 

Godhl 15. 

Gopa 1.^ 

Gopadhipa 19. 

Gopala la Naga) gi. 

Gosala Manklialiputia 32. 
‘•osrugi 30- 
Gophaka 124. 

Gotrablifl S3. 

Gotrabhfltni 53. , 

govatika, govrata,govratiii7o. 
Graliavarmau 133. 
grtniika 19. 

GrdhrakUia 39, 41, 82, 98. 
gull* 82. 

Gnnamali 128 IT. 

Gunaprabha 95, I2g. 

llahava (liell) 58. 

Ilaimavatu (sect) ui. 
holilial.a 65. 

Iiammiya, harmya 81. 
haiiabhagiya 56. 

Ilarsa (-deva, -vardhana^ 101, 
129. » 31 - 

Uiitavikkliittaku 54. 
Natihipnda'Sutta U& 
Kemav.lll 89, 
lletiivada (scut) ill. 

Ilidda Sg. 

Uimavatacariya 117. 
lilnayAiia, llin.avdnistb 6. 72. 1 
122 ir. 

lliragyavali 43. 

Hulaka loi. 
tiuliava (huil) 58. 

Kuluma 117. 

Iddhl = rddlii. 
iddbi-pada = pddUbpSda. 
Indra, see Sakra. 
indriya 67. 
iriya, IryS 85. 
irlySpalha, iryUpalha 85. 
Isipatana 9 Ksii>atana. 
Itiv^Uaba 7. 


, Itivuttaka 7. 

I Ityukta 7. 

I Jains (sect of) 93, cp. Nir* 
! gTsntba. 

ijahtndhara 1 18, 121, 124. 

I JambndvTpa I3, 57. 
jant^da-Kalyaol 27. 

I janik* 49. 

’ Janmantdela {bbOini) 6j. 
Jsiaka 2, 7. 
jniska-Mila ■«, 66 . 

' J-Wi 47 f(f6- 
Jatila 24, 78. 

Jayosena 129 f. 

Jeia 28. 

Jciavana (al SrSvasif; 2S, 33, 
36, 81. 

Jetavaiia fm Ceylon) 94, 124. 
Jelavanlya (sect) III. 

I jh 3 na ^ dliysua. 
jinn (an epithet; 63. 

, Jivaka 20, 40. 

. jlvanmiikti 50. 

Ijivitman tl. 

1 jlTitindriya 51. 
Jnsna-Frastliana 5. 

.jhopti «= natlj 77. 

I jnaptiH;alurthB^iiattiM:atutlha 

77. 

Jotipala 126. 

[jotiya 32. 

I Jyotipala 18. 

|JyOli5ka 32. 

Kabul (riTer) 89. 
kaivalya 53. 

I KSkandakajnitta 103, 

Kakuila KalyAyana 32. 
Kakusandlia (a linddha) 63. 

90, 96. 

KakutthS 43. 

Kola (a Kaga) 19. 
Kala-Devala = .Asha-Devala 
Kulandaka*NiT3pa, Ntvlsa29. 
KalaSoka, Kalasukn 105. 
KhlasQIra Iheil) 58. 

Kalir^.a 7, 88, 132, 134. 
Kalingabwlhi (Jalaka) 97. 
Kalinganagarl 88. 

I Kftlodayin, KlludSyin 14, 26. 
kalpa 66 . 
kama $3. 

‘ Kdnad.-diana lot. 

Kamadbaiu S 7 - 
Katnaloka 20, $3, 58. 
Kamafoka 109. 

KameSvara 20. 
kamma « karman. 
kammaiibana 55 ff. 
Kammavaeft, Kannav*cana 9, 

78. 

kammavadin 72. 

Kanakamuni (a Buddha) 64. 

^ Konauj 88, 9^ 130. 

KancI 9i 129. 


Konejki, Kanitika S, 93, 95, 
liS, 121. 

Kagiako, Kanchaka 14. 
Kanthaka-nivallaim 1 7, 36, 40, 
93- 

Xopilavastu 13, 26(7. 

Ka!>iia 89, 96. 

Ka]>ota (-ffion.'islery) 96. 
Karpina, Kapphipa, Karpina 

Karli 93, 131. 
karinadana 84. 
kirmaii (theory of) 11, 49(7. 
Kamikn (system) 48, 134. 
Kanjasuvar^a 131. 

Ktirttika (month) 81, too. 
kaniga 34. 

kasSva, kasaya, ka^aya 77, 
79- 

Kashmir 96, II7, 121, 129, 
I3‘. 134- 

kasiga [the tenfold) 53. 
Kossapa, Kisy^ia (a Budillia) 
27. <53. 89, 9<>. 

Kaasapas (the three) 34. 
Kassajia, KMyapa tlic Great, 
see Mahakassapo. 
Kassapiya, KaSyapIya (sect) 
73. '30. 

Katamoraga, Kalanioraka- 
tissaka 39. 

Kathavallhu (.P.akarana) 1, 3, 
110. 

Kathavatthu-ppakaranal[haka. 

lha 9. 
kathina So. 

kalliintstarana, kathinnlthara 
80. 

Kathinavadana So. 
kattora 80. 

Katy.lyana 3. 

Katyayaniputia 5. 
Kaumirabhi'tya Koiuara- 
bbacca. 

Kaugiliuya Kondahna 14, 
18, 23. 

Kaufambi (Kosambi) 28, 34, 
44, 88, 90, 104. 

Kau)thila 5. 
kayabondhana 79, 90. 
Khadgavigaga-Cailia 35. 
kbadgavi^tgakalpa, klingga- 
vUlgakappa 62. 
khadvakaearaka, khajjakabha- 
jaka 8^. 

Khoggavisaga-Sutta 35. 
kbakkhara 80. 

khalupacchlbhatlika, khalu- 
pUcadbhuktika 76. 
Kbagdadeva 39, 
KhagdadeTiputln 39. 
Khagdadravya 39. 
kbandha (fivefold) csskandha 
khand = k;antj. 

Khemi 31 {. 

Khuddaka-Patha 1. 
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Khudda-Kikiya i. 
Kbujjasobhita (cp. Kuhja^o- 
bhita) 104. 
kiicsa = kleAa. 

Ximbila 28, 33. 

Xinnara 60. 

Kirnarl-Jataka 37. 
kiriyavida, liriyavldin 71 f. 
XTrti'Niiia^ka'Malla 133. 
KUft Gotamr l 4 i 
kIcAa 53. 

Rodya ■■ Koliya. 

Kokalika 39. 

Kokanadn (palace) 34. 
Kolainkola 5a. 

Kolita 33. 

Koliya 30. 45. 
Komirabhacca, Komarabbai;- 
■la 30. 

Kopagamana (a Buddha) 63. 
Kopakaniiuia,Konakamuni 64. 
KondajihaaATifiata-Koijdahfia 

29- 

Kondafifia fa Buddba) 63. 
Koiikan 89, 134. 
Koiikapapura 90. 

Kosata (country) 35. 37, 40, 

94. 

Kota (inscription of) 133. 
Kotigrimn 41. 

Kiakucchanda, Krakntsanila 
(a Buddha) 64, 

Krkin 41. 

Kfsna la sage) 123 . 
Krsnabandhu 63. 
krtsna, krtsnayalana; see ba- 
siria. 

k;(tnti 5<3. 6i>. 

Kyema 32. 

Ksecnagupta 134. 

K.semendra 10. 

KfudrSgama 3. 

KuhjaAobbita 106. 
kukkuravatika 70, 
Kukkutapida 89. 
KukkutarSma 118. 

Kulaeala 37. 

Kulai(tku 1 a = Kolatnkola. 
Kulaiikfabhai'igapravftti 86. 
Kumarabhflia 30. 
KumSralabdba 132, 127. 
KuinArUa 330 f. 

Kumbhapda 60. 

Kumuda (bell) 58. 

Xupflia 68. 

KupcIaUvana I3i. 
Kuianagaru, Kufinagara, Xu- 
sin&ra 34, 43 ft, 95. 
Kus&vatl 44. 

Kotagaia 30, 36, 43, 106. 
kuti 83. 

Ktivana I21. 

Laghuiovada 2, 1 13. 
I.aUta-Vistara 4, 12. 
lAtjbivana -• Ya^tivana 34. 


tauklkigradbanna 56. 
layana, lena 81. 

Licchavi 30, 43, 43, 71. 
LovanS 64. 

I.ohapasada 82. 119. 

' lohiiaka 35. 

, lobiluppada 39. 
]okadhipateya,lokadhipateyya 
7«- 

I.okantarika (hell) 57 C 
Lokavid 63. 

I.okeirara 65. 

I l.okottaravBdinf$ect)3, 66,130. 
^ Lumbint (grove) 14. 

Maccuraja 30. 

Madbobhemika $3. 
Madbumati (bhQmi) 67. 

I Madhyadeia 13. 

I Madhyamagaina $. 

I MadhTamika (school) 122, 
, 128'ff. 

Madhyanlika, Majjbantika 95, 
\ 109. 112, 117. 

I Magadha ^ 92, 98. 133. 
Magadhi (idiom) 113, 

' Magandika, 'ya 34. 

. hlagandiya ^ Makandika 34. 
Magha (an usurper) 133. 

I Mahabrahina(divinebeiDg)58. 
I mahabhutani 51. 

Mahaculi Mahatissa 120. 

I Mahideva (an apostle) 1 1 7, 
12a 

Mabldeva (a schismatic) 1 17. 
I Mahadvtpa 57. 

I Maha-Kassq>a=3 Kassapa the 
Great 45. 75. *9. ««2- 
I Mahal Prlsada 92. 
Mahamahesvarayatana 58. 

I Maha-Maya; see Maya. 

I MahA-Meghaviaia = Mcgha* 
I vana. 

' Mahainok$(qiari;ad loi. 

1 MahanSma, Mahlniman (a 
I iiakya king) 28, 4a 
Mabanama, Mahaoaman (a 
^ monk) 24. 

[Mabanama, Mahanaman (a 
king of Ceylon) 125. 

I Maha>Natada>Kassapa Jataka 

' mabanayaka 84. 
IMahapadana 15. 

I mahapadbinn 18. 

I Mahapadbina-Sutia 18. 

I Mahapadma (hell) 58. 
blahaparinibbana-Sutta 41. 

I Mahaparinirvlpa-Saira $. 
Mahapurisa, Mahapunua 18. 
I Mahapurisalakkhapa, *puni$a* 
lak^apa 62, 95. 
|Maharastra 96. 

. Maharanrara (hell) $8. 

I Mahasaiighika 3, 6, 103 ff., 
. 123, 128. 13a 


I .Mahasahglti 105. 

I Mahlsafigltika (seel) 106. 
Maba-Sarvastivadin; see Sar- 
I rastivadin. 

I Mahasattva 6$ f. 

^ Mahasena (a king) 124. 
Mahfl-tbflpa 93, 97, 118. 120. 
I MahOvagga 1. 

I Mahavanisa 9. 
iMahAvapa 30. 42, lojfT. 
iMahavastu 3. 

I Maha.Vibhafi 138. 
iMsbavibara tii, 116, I24fr., 
1 130. 

I mabaTihtrisvamin 84. 

I Mahavihlravasia (sect) ill. 

' MahaySna, Mahayanists 3, 6, 
6(, 69, 72, 119, 123 IT. 
Mahendia(an apostle) 8, 110, 
114 IT. 

I Mahimsasaka, Mabtiasaka 3, 
8, 107, 1 ] t, 125, 128, 130. 
hfaboraga 60. 
iMaiueya 64 f.. 95, 98. 
maitrt ibhavana) 54. 
Majjhima (on apostle) 117. 
MajibinKi-NikAya 1. 
Makandika 34. 

.Makkhali Gosdla = Maskariii 
' Gosaliputra 32. 

' Makulabandliana 45. 

Malika 40. 

MaiinI 41. 

Malia (tribe) 28, 43 IT. 
Mamaki 64. 
roacApya; see manatto. 
Imanas 31. 

. manasikara 31. 
manatta 87. 

' Mandarava (fiowet) 45. 
Mahgala (a Buddba) 63, 
Mangala-Sutta 71. 
mlhgalya-lakfipa 62. 
MBnikiala 93. 

Mahjugbofa, ManjuAn 6, 63, 
89. 95 . 98, 128. 
manomayiddbi 60. 

Manoiatha 119, 129. 
Mantra-vajracarya 133. 
Manufi'Buddhas (the 7) 64. 
91 * 

Mara ids'., 20, 31, 42, 101. 

marga 52. 

MargaAtr$a (month) 10a 
I Marka;ahrada 43. 

Maskarin Cosallputra 32. 
Mathara SS f., 93T., 13^ 231. 
Maiika, Matpka 3, 104. 

, Mattyendra 6$. 
matughata 39. 

. Maudgalyayana 5, 23, 32, 40. 

42. 89. 93. 

' Maurya 46. ( 12. 

■ maya 47, 127. 

Mali (-den) 13, 33. 
Medhamkara (a Buddha) 63. 
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Megtiavina 97, 116. 
Meghava^i^a (king] I2J. 
Meghavai^pa (a somame of 
Abhaya) 134. 

Meo<laka, Meii^aka 39. 
Meru 57. 

mettA (-bliATaiiA) 54. 

Metteya b> Maitr«yx 
mettl (-pniamij 6 C. 

MigAra 39. 

MieOra-mAt.ar 29. 

Mibintale 94, 116. 

Milindo, Milindra 9, 1 18. 
Mllinda-Patiha 9, 1 iH. 
Miaaaka (mountaia) 116. 
tnithyAiif?!! 72. 

Mitraacna 129. 

MoggallAnaBMaudgalyAyana. 

moha 52. 

iiiok?a 33. 

mraksa 53. 

MrgAra MigAra. 

WrgI 14. lO. 

Mucalioda, Mucilinda 21. 
jnuditA 54 - 
inudrA 96. 
mukti = niok;a. 

Mukunda Dcva Hariicandra 
134 - 

Mulamadhyamaka 127. 
mSlApak.ar^a, maUtya paiikas- 
sapA 87. 

muoda'^ayanAsanavArika 83. 

znOidhAna j6. 

Mysore 117. 

Nadika 36. 

NAdika 41. 

Nadl-Kassapa, -KA^apa 24. 
Naga 59. 

Naga (a monk) 1 19. 
Nagahodhi IZS. 

NAgAhvaya 128. 

Nagara 89 f. 

NAgOrjuna 6, 118, 122, 127. 
NAglijuni (eave inscription of) 
1 82. 

Kagasena 9, 40, iiS. 
naihsargika-prAyafeittika- 
dbarma 85. 

NairafijanA 19. 
nai;adika, nwfadyika ■■ ae- 
sajjika. 

naivasahjnA>QAsabjiinystasa55. 
naivAslka 83. 

NAlSgiri (elephant) 39. 
Ndlaka 14. 

NAlandA, KA'andA 41, 81, 123, 
128 ff. 

nima-rQpam 47 if., 51. 
namataka 76. 

□amatika 76. 

Namuci 20. 

Nanda (a Snkyal 27, 82. 
Nandn (a yontb) 36, 
NandabalA 19. 


Nandaka (a Yakfa) 36. 

' Naudana j’-Taiia) 13. 

„ (park) 1 16. 
n^dT 47. 

Kandika 27. 

Nandiya 35. 
naodrATarta 99. 

NArada (a Boddha) 63. 
Naradatia 14. 
narak.a 40. 58. 

NarasimhAsana 97. 

N.voitama f)3. 
nafanlya, oAsiia 86. 

NAsik 129. 
fiaiii 77. 
fiatii-catutiha 77. 
navakaiDinika, nav.akarmika 

83 f. 

KaravihAra 89. 
nckkhamma 66. 

NepAl 92, 133. 

Nerai^arA « NairanjanA. 
nesajjika 76. 

nerasanM-nasannAyalana 53. 
nibbana a nirvn^ 
nibhedbabhagiya 56. 
nibbnta, nibbuti nirvjtai 

nirvrti. 

NidAna 7. 

nidanas fthe tweire) 20, 47 if, 
Niddesa, Maha-Kiddesa 2. 
Niganiha; sec Nirgrantba. 

(inscription of) 64. 
JfikAyas (division ofScnpture) 
I S. 

Kikayas (division of the 
Church) three 1 13. 
KirabbnHa,Nirarbuda(heIl)58. 
nirArambha-yanha 70. 
Niravadya (an epithet) 63. 
niraya $8. 

Sirbhaya (an epithet) 63. 
Nirgrantha Jhatiputra, Ni- 
gantha Kataputta 32. 
Ni^antha(sect) 74, 112, 1 14. 
nimitia-kAya 123. 
NirmAtiaraii (gods) 38. 
nirodba 46. 
nirodlia-saiDApatti 37. 
nimkii, niniui 60. 
nir&padbi 33. 
ninipadhifesa 53. 
nir>‘Aiia 16. 50, 53. 127. 
nirvedhabhAglya*^ nibbed ba> 
bhAgiya. 

niryyta, oirvrti 16, 53. 
itUraya. aissaya (requisite) 78, 
83. 

niiraye, nissaya (tutelage) 87. 
nissaggiyA-pAcittiya (-dham- 
raa) 83. 
nissarona 87. 
aivAsana 79. 
nivytti 47. 
niyama 69. 

Nyayabindn 131. 


OTombhagiya 53. 

Orissa 133. 
osAraiyA 87. 

Oudhe 88, 128. 

p^bAjana 78. 

pabbAjaniya (ep. pravasaniya) 

86 . 

pabbajjA 76 IT, 

paccaya [requisite); see pta- 

lyavi 

Pacceka IVatyek.a. 
Paema-N^aipsadAya 35. 
paeiitiy.A 85 f. 
padltana 60 f. • 

Padma (hell) 38. 
paduka 98. 
i’adutaa (hell) 58. 

„ (a Buddha'I 63. 
Padumullara (a Buddha) 63, 
paiijdapAtika 75. 

Pajjaniadhu 9. 

pakarapa = prakorana (trea- 
tise). 

Pakudha K.accAyana 32. 

P^a (dynasty) 133. 
pa(m)canekAyika 2, 
pamsukula, pamsuktUs-cIvara 
78. 

pamsukulika; painsu* 75. 
pvKangika (•toagga) 52. 
panca^ik.a (jhana) 56. 
Pafieavaggiya (monks) 14, 18. 
Pancavarsaparisad, PancavAr- 
4ika 101. 

PandarA 64. 

Pa^daraketu 29. 

Paniiava (rock) 18. 
panlyavirika 83. 
panklivaisamyavAdAnivArita- 
bhukri 86. 
paonasalA Si. 
papanca (prapuca) 47. 
PApimA, l’A]>lman, PaptyAn 
{nom.. sg.) 20. 
pApraan 20. 

pArtjika (dliamma) 83 f, 
parAjita 85. 

ParAkramabAhu I 132. 

„ III 132. 
paranAnha, pAramArthikaiay. 
paramAtman 11. 
Paramattba-DTpani 9, 130. 
pAramt, pAramitA 13, 20, 66. 
paribbAjaka (parivrajaka) 25. 
paribhoga-, pAril>bogikB(reUc) 
88 it 

parlkkhAra, pari^kAra 85, 88. 
PArileya, I’Arileyyaka 33. 
Parinirmitn-Vaiavartin (gods) 
5^ 

parinirvAga 43, 50, 53. 
ParinirvAga-Vaipulya-Siltra 
128. 

pari;andavArika 83. 
parisravaga, parissAvana 8a 
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Poritinbhii, Parittubba (gods) 
S8. 

Pariltasubha (gods) 58. 
Parivir.i i, ill, 120. 
parivisa 7S, 87. 
parivepa 82, 
arivrtjika 37. 

Sriva, Parivika 121, 127. 
Pan'ftta 129. 

Sslda w prasldo. 
ascnadi « Proaenajit 
PfiuUgraniB 41. 

Pi|atlputra I, 41, tiofT. 
Paunjall II. 

Plthcyyo, Psihayyaka 104. 
pafiblifina « ptalibhflna. 
paticca-samupp&da^prailtya' 
samulpada. 
pl^idcsauiya 86. 
padgha n pratigha. 
pasiblnka, patibariya, pflri- 
h&rika (pokkha) 99. 
pltihlra fthreefoldj 60. 
PAtimokkha 1, 74f. 
palLnivasaca praliniviUaDa 

79. 

palifiriiy.a-kariika ^ pratijua- 
kar.aka. 

palisombUidS Oo. 
Patisanibhidll-uiagga 2. 
pa|LS!lra9iy.-i 87. 
patra, pat'ta Jio. 
pattagahapaka 83. 
pattapindika 76. 

Piilihana 3. 

Pausa i,nionlb) 26. 
PauskarMadi; see Pokkbara- 
sadi. 

Pava 42 ft 

pavarana s= pravsrani 
P.ava/ika 41. 
pavatcini 79. 
payatciva ^ pUcittiya. 
Peshawer 90, 93, 95. 

Pels, Petaloka 40, 59. 
Pcia-vattliu 2, 39. 
peyvavajja 67. 
pbala 32. 

pbalabbiljaka, phalacSraka 83, 
Phalgmia (month) 100. 
phassa spirit. 
piO'IacSriki 83. 
piQdapati 78, 83. 
pipHapatiki » paipdtpuiki. 
pipdiyilopabhojini 78. 
Pii>dolfBtitnulvtji 32, 108. 
Fippalivini 46. 
pit! 56; cp. pntl. 
l>ilagbUa 39. 

riyadassaaa, Piyidasai Illff. 
Piyadassiu (a Buddha) 63. 
piyavacana 67. 

Pokkhaiasadi 36. 

PoUanirua 92. 
po;adht = positbl. 
posatha; see upositha 74. 


Prabbakarl (bhdmit 67. 
pradhSna ('primordial nature) 
47. 1*7- 

ITadyota (Psli: Pajjota) 14, 
3ft 

prahaiia; see padhaoa. 
prajhtl (wisdom) 61, 66. 

„ (nature) 117, 133. 
IVajHaiyoiis 53. 
Prajftfk.PaiMiia 0, 128. 
Praj&apii*^tra 3. 
prajhAvimukia 61. 
praicaraoa (treatise) 2. 
Prakaraoa.pSda 5. 
PrakSia-Malla S34. 
prakrti 47. 49. IA7- 
prakfii-carya 63. 
Ihram&Ua-sainuccaya 10, 129. 
Pramudili 67. 
praoidhana 63. 
pranii]haoa.carya 63. 

JiriUilda 81, 92. 

Ib-aseiuijil 14, 26, 29, 33, 40, 
94. 99- 

Pratapana (liell) 38. 
IVllhaniakalpika 53. 
pratibhJna 0. 

I.ratideianlya^patidesaniya. , 
pratigha 53. 
prutihnrva e p.tlih1ra, 
pratijhsklraka 86. 

Praliiiioksa 74, Sj (T. 
Vratinioksa-Suira 3, 74f.. 99. 
pralinivasana 79. 
pratipad 46. 
pratisamharanSya 87. 
pratisaini'id; see patisaiobhidA. 
pralisankaksifca 79. 
pratltya-saniut|dda 20, 47 it 
pratyagilnan 11. 
praiyaya (requisite) 85. 
pratyayasa^a 47. 

Pratyeica, PMyekabuddba 59, 
61. 

pravBra0 24. 80, too. 
pruTSsaaiya 87. 
praTrajyS pabbaj|jL 
Fraylga 36. 

Frefaka 83. 

Preta “» Peia 60. 
prtli 67. 

Pnti (Mora’s daughter) ai. 
PubborOma Pbrlr&aa. 
Ekibba*Videlu«Parva'Videha. 
pubbeniWUa 20. 
pudgala, puggaU 32. 
nggala-Pahhalti at 
Pukkusa 43. 
pulavaka 53. 

Pulimavi, ^IninaTi 131. 
FuDabbasn(ka), Funarvasu 82. 
Punidartka (h^) 58. 
Pundiavardbana 29. 

Fuijpa S. 

Pu992 poroi. 

Fu99avaddhana 29. 


Punyaprasava (gods) 38. 
Purana.Kassapa,-K2syapa 3 1, 
4ft 

Purna 19. 

PUrna-MaitrayaijIpulra, (Pali 
Pucina-Manisriipiitta) 89, 93, 
I punisa 49. 

Puni$adamyasaratlii 63, 

I ParvanivOsa » (uibbenivAsa. 
POrvarama 29, 36. 

' POrva-Videha 57. 

I I'ujkarasSrin; sec Pokkiiara- 
sadi. 

' I’ufpamaijdita (bhilmi) 67. 

I Pussa <a Buddha; 63. 

Fu^yi (asterisra) 13. 
I'u^yamitra 116, 118. 

I putamuliabhesaija 78, 
pdtiinukt.abhe.sajya 7S. 

Kaga 21. 
r.tga 32 r. 

Rahil 39, 

Rahula 14. tC, 28, 3O, 78, 89. 
Kflliuia ia Brahman) 122, 
Kahulovnda 2. 

Kajagafaa.Rajigrha I, l8,24ff,, 
I 37, 41, 44, Si, 102, 
rajalana 21 f. 

1 rajayataua 2 1 f, 

Kajyatrr 131, 
iKakkhila 117. 

Rakkhila tlie Great (Maha- 
Kakkhita 117. 

Kaksasa 60. 

. Kamagrama 43, 93, 

' KasaraMiiI 9. 

; Rotana-Sulta 30, 

I Rati (Mara’s daughter) 2i. 
iRatnakaia 129. 

I Kainarak^ita 133. 

' Kalnasambhava 64, g6. 
Ralnalraya = Ttiratiia 28. 
Kauiara (hell) 38. 

Kavigupta 129 1 
rddhi 53, Co. 
fildbipada 60, 67. 

' Revata (a Buddha) 63. 

' „ (a Thera) 104 it 

Rohiol (river) 30. 

R^ipatana 19, 23. 
kuoavelli 89. 

' Ruciro (bhfimi) 67. 

Rudraka; see Udraka. 
RudrOyatia 94. 
rukkhamolase&asana 78. 
rukkhamQJika fC. 
rSpa 48, 31. 
Ropa-Brahmatoka 58. 
rSpadhltu 57. 
rQpakkbendos (the 28) 31. 
Ropaloka 58. 

Rapa-Xands 2S. 

I Rupavatl (bhOmi) 67. 

' Ropnltb (edict of) 1 13. 
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SabbakSmin 104 
.Sabbamitta 15. 
sacca —I satya. 
fadabliijna 63. 
fatjayaiana 47 fT. 
Saddhamma.Sangaha 9. 
Saddbammqpflyana 9. 
Saddhanna-Fo^dArika 6. 
.Saddha-Tissa 119. 
aaddbiviharin. aaddhiribarika 
84. 

Sldbumad (bhami) 67. 
ijadvarpka, ^adrarglya 
(monks} « cbabba^ya. 
Sigalika (scbiam] 134. 
Sagaradaita 39. 

Sahaji 106. 

Sahaj.'Ki 104. 

Sahampati, Sahlmpati, Saha- 
pati 22. 45. 59 . 

Snhasram (edict of) 113. 

I^nk adlgltniti ^ Sak^dagamin. 
Sakala 118. 

Sa' cta 29., 44. 

Sakiya = Sakya. 

Sakka = Sakra. 

Sakka; see Ndkyx 
sakkaya-ditthi 32. 

^akklya = Slkiya. 

Sakra 16, 33, 45. 
^akrdlgamin 52, 61. 

Sakd 64. 

f^akya, Sakya 3, 13, 19, 26, 
40, 45, 78. 

$akya (Huddha) 63. 
Sakyamuni 63, 66, 96, 123. 
.sakyapungava 63. 
Sakyasii^a 63. 

I^akyasrl 133. 

Slla (grove), Sillavaiia 30, 45. 
saldka-bhalta 75. 
salSkfigahapaka 83. 

Salavatl 29. 

Salha 104. 

sallekha, samlekha 75. 
samadhana 67. 
samAdhi 56 fT., 67. 
s.lmaggf-uposatha 99. 
Sama-Jfttaka 2. 
samana « iramopa. 
samAnArthatA, samAnatthatA 

67. 

samAnasiikhadubkhatA 67. 
slmapera, 'rl >> irltnanera, 
irsmaperi. 

sAtnaijera-pabbajjA 28. 
sAiDageca-pesaka 83. 
SAmannapbala-Sutta 70. 
Samantamukha 96. 
Samanta-FlsAdikA 9. 
samaouddesa Aramapod- 
deia, ‘ilaka. 
saroApatti 18, 57. 
samacha, iamatha 60. 
samathayAnika 60. 

SAmavatl — SyAmavatl 34. 


Sambboga-ka]ra 123, 126. 
Sambhsta Sspavlaiii ^ Sb^- 
kavuitt. 

sambodhyanga, sambojjbanga 

67. 

: SAmkUya, Sankissa 33. 6S> 
i >04- 

! sammA'Ajiva, — ditthi, — 

' kammanu, — samadbi, — 
sankappa, — sati, — vAcA, 
— vAyAm.a 53. 
sammappadbAnA 61. 
Sammitlya (sect) in, 130. 
snininakba-vinayA 86. 
sainsAra 11, 50. 

ItamskAra, sankhAra 47 fr„ 51. 

I tamudaya 46. 

; Samud<iada(ta 39. 

I sarpvep 1 1. 

! saniryti 1 27. 

satnyag-Ajlva, — dnti,sainyak- 
karmAnla, — saaiAdhi. — 
sankalpa, — smrti, samyag- 
! tAc, — vyayAma; ea sammA- 
Ajlva, &c. 

samyak-prahApa; see sammap- 
padbAna. 
sainyojana 52. 
SanwoktAbbidbarraa-bydara 
liS. 

SamynktAbhUnianDa^Aslra 

128. 

SaipyuktAgama 5, 125. 
SapiYukla-Pitaka 4. 

Sainyuttal ka)-NikAya I. 
SAnakavlsio , SAnavAisa-saiD- 
bhuta, SAnavAsi-sambhuta, 
KApavAsika go, 104, 109. 
SAncht 2, 94, 1 19. 
sangahavatlbu sai^raha- 
vastu. 

Sangama-SiIjnAna 133. 

Sangha 74 ff. 

Sanghabbadra 129. 
sanghalihatta 75. 
sangbabhola 39. 

Saiigbabodhi 132. 

SangbadAsa 129. 
sai'ighAdisess, sai'ighAvaiesa 
85 (T. 

Sai>gb.mii(a 124 f. I 

SangbamillA 97. ^ 

saiigbArAma 81. 

SangbAta (bell) 38. , 

sangbA)! 79. 
sangfti 101 ff. 

Sab^ti-paryAya $. 
sangrabavaslu 67. 
safpanani 49. 

Safijaya ^lotthipuHa, Sab* 
jayin Vairattlputra 25, 32. 
Ssbjiva (hen) 58. 

'sanjnA 31. 

I sanjnAvedita-nirodha, sanjiiA- 
vedayita-n* sannAvedayi* 

[ tanitodba. 


sankaecbikA, sankak|ikA 79. 
Sankara 131. 

SAnkhya 12, 47 f., 127. 
SankrAntika (sect) 11 8. 
saiibA sahjnA. 
fappagarl 44. 

$appagariki (sect) in. 
sajiriAvedapta-itirodha 55. 

£ Li 53. 

tideva II. 128. 
sApadAna-cArika, sAvadAna75. 
SaptabndOlia-Sletra 64. 
saptakfdbli.Avaparamaj see 
sattakkh.Mtuparamn, 
.Saptaparpa, Saitapnppa, Sat* 
tapappl 102. 

SarabhA 89. 

Soranainkara (a Buddha) 63. 
.SAra-safigaha 9. 
SArasratlputra <3 .SAriputra. 
sArdhavihArin — saddhivihA* 
, rin. 

SSrdulAvadina 84. 

25. 

.Sariputra, SAriputta, SArisuta 
5 . 25. 3 *. 42 . 89, 93, 1 13. 
sarlra 88. 
sAitrika (rcHc) 8S. 

SAmAth 81, 93. 

Sarvajha 63. 

SarvakAma 107. 
Sarvarlhasiddha 14, 63. 
SarvAsrivAda 128. 
SanrAstivAdin (sect) 130. 
^Asana-vamsa 9. 

.Sa^nka 131. 
iAstar 63. 

AAivatavSdin, sassatavAda 49. 
satipanhlna » smytyupasIhA- 
na. 

saiivinaya = smrti*vinaya 86. 
sitiyagAbApaka 83. 
satiakkliatluparama 52. 
saltaloka (saptaloka) 57. 
satya 66. 

^auddbodani 63. 

SautxAntika (school) 123. 
SAvaka = SrAvaka. 
sAvakibodhi ,61. 

SAvaitbi = SrAvastl. 
savicAra 56. 
savitwka, savitakka 56. 
isyanAsana, senAsana 81, 85. 
AayanAsanavArlka 83. 
sekbiya 86. 

Sena (dynasty) 133. 

SenAni 19. 

senAsanapaiinApaka S3. 
Seaiya; see Srepika. 
Siddhlrtha, Siddbattha (Bo- 
dbisattva) 14, 63, 90. 
Siddbattha (a Buddha) 63. 
SigslovAda 71. 

.SiggavB 108, no. 

^Iba, Simha 42, 71. 

Sikhin (MahAbrabmA) 22. 
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Silihin, Sikhin (a Budillia^ 6j t. 
:«ikkhdpaJa, 70, 7S, 

, 80 . 

.sjksSs.iinuccaya 1 27. 
ilia, slla 61, 66, 70. 
siIabbataparAmisa, iilavrata- 
parSmaria 52. 70, 
Sllabhadra I39f. 

.Sll.lduya 101. 

Sil.ikala 123. 

Sila-tbDpa 94. 

Mina 82, 

!;lmhapu(a 93. 

Siaiiaps (grove) 36. 
Sii|iauni&ra-gi ri » SutnaurnSra- 
gira. 

Sineru ~ Sumeru. 

SiiunSga IO5. 

.Sisyalekha 11. 

.Siiavaoo, .Sitavana 28. 
skandhas (the five) 48, 51. 
Smara 20. 
im:Uanika 76. 

snitti-vinaya 80 . 
sinrtyupa.slhAna 66, 126. 
siiatrasltaka So. 

Sobhita (a Buddha) 63. 
.Sogandhika (hell) 38. 

Sona (the wicked) 124, 

.Sona & UUara 1 17. 

Sonaka 108. 

SopakoUvisa = .Sronakoii- 
vimia. 

Soreyya 36, 104. 
sosHnika = smAianika. 
Soiftpanna, Solapalti = Sro- 
laSpaima, Srotaapatli. 
Sotthiya = Svastika. 
spaisa 47 IT., 51. 
iramapa 18, 19, 25, 33 i '^'C. 
iramapera, 76 ff. 
iranianoddeia(ka) 78, 86. 
irainanoddeiiki 78. 
lyravaka $2, 61, tai. 

Sravapa (maatb) 81, too. 
SrSvaall 28 ff., 40, 44, 89, 97, 
* 38 - , 

.Srenika, Srepya 18. 

.Sri-Harfa (of Kashmir) 130, 
, ‘ 34 . 

.Srf-Ntga (a king) 1 19. 
inpnda, irtpaduks 62, 67. 
iiTvatsa 99. 

Bropakotiviepia 89. 
Nrotoapanna 28, 53, 61. 
.SrotoApotti $*• 

„ (.phaU) 24. 
sthavira 84. 

Sihavira(seel)= Thera (sect) 
61, III. 

Sthaviravida 105, 110, 122. 
SchaviravAdin ill, 122. 
Sthiramati I29. 
sthflpA 92. 
stQpa 46, 9 iff, 

Sabbadda, Snbhadra44, 101 1 


Suldiadda 37. 

Subhakinpa, SubbakTrpa(ga Js) 
58. 

.Subhanelta 7a 
Subbati 15. 

sAcaka, sOci (in architecture) 
92. 

sdei (a oeeiUe) 8a 
Sudariana (a 8age) I2i. 
Sudariana. Suilassio (gods) 38. 
Sudassa, .^udria (gods) 58. 
Sudatia 28. 

.'^Idhodana.SuddhodaoaitlT. 
26 r. 

I SudhammA 18. 

; .SudurjayA (bliQmi) 67. 

Sugaia 63. 

Subrd-leklia 127. 

8ujlta (a Buddha) 63. 

SujAta 19. 
sukba 56. 

' Sakhavati Ihcavcu) 122. 

I .SukhAvoli-Vyaba 6. 
Sukkliavipassaka 6a 
Sumagadha 

' Snmana (a Sraniancra) 89. 
Sumatia (a Thera) 104. 
Snmana (or .\dain Peak) 97. 
I SumanS 29. 

Suma]ia(s) (a liuddha) 63. 

„ (chief of gods) 
Sumangala-Vibsinl 7. 
Sumedha (a Buddha) 6j, 
SamcTu 57 - 
Suqisuinara-gira 34. 

Sundara, Snndarftnaiida 28. 
Sundart 37. 

, Snndarika 27. 

Snfiga (dynasty) 116, 118. 
Suiildha 41. 
sunhalii, AQnyaUl 56 f, 
sunnato samAdbi 37, 
Supaliltha (Supratistha) 34. 

. Supatiiibila 19. 

I Snppabnddha, Sujirabudilba 

1 ' 5 . 36. 

I Sara (Arya SOra) 10, 66, 1 28. 
SOryavaniAa 63. 
sfit^ sutia iff., 121, 126. 
sQtrUita, suttanta 1. 
Sstra-Pi|aka 4 f., 121. 

' Satra.samuccaya 127. 
Saira-VibhA$A 121. 
Sutta-KipAta 1. 

Sutta-PHaka 1. 
Sotta.Vibhanga 1. 
Suvarpabbami 1 17. 
Suvarpsdvipa 13a 
SvibhAvika (system) 134. 
syastika 99. 

Svastika 19. 
Svastyayana-GAtbA 3a 
SvayambbO 66. 
SyAmaka-jAtaka = SAma-jA- 
taka. 

SyamavaU 34. 


fajjaniya tarj.mlya. 
Taksaiila 3 1, 36. 
TOmralAtTya (sect) liS. 
tapliA •= tr;pA. 

Taj^iA (Mara’s daugliler) 21. 
Taihaiiikara (a Buddha) 63. 
tanuiAtra 48. 

Tantra, Taiilrisin 6, 133 f. 
Tapana (hell) 58. 

Tapassu, Tapussa 22, 88. 
TAtA 64, 96. 

TirAyapa 21. 
larjonlya 87. 

, tassa-pflpiyyasikA, t.auvabha. 
vai«iyB 86. 

: Tatkagala 63, and passim. 

' TatbAgatabhadra 128. 
taihartnacaryA 67. 
tectvarika traiclvarika. 
tevAcika 24. 

Teviiia-Sulla 36. 
thavik.l 80. 

Thera = Sthavira. 
Thcragatha 2. 9. 

TberavAda, ThcravSiliu 2,103, 
III, 122, 

ThctlgalliA 2, 9. 

(bilibhagiya 56. 

Iliupa = staiia. 

ThuparScia 94 . 
tictvara = triesvara. 
linavatthAraka 86. 

Tipitaka = Tripitaka 
liracchatia 40. 

Tirtbika, Tsrfliya 31 ff.. 37 
tl^arana-gamana = IrisarJinJi* 

gain ana 77. 

(a Buihlha) 63. 

Tissa Moggalipulla ' 108 ff. 
Tissa, Tisy.a (king of Ceylon) 
124. 

Ti§ya (asterisni) 13. 
Tijyaraksa, Ti'yaraksilA 114. 
TisyArama 1 16. 

Titthiya = TirtliiUa. 
iraicivarika 73. 

Trapusa = Tajiussa. 
tricivara 79. 

Trikalajfttt 63. 

trpMtAraka — tipavaltharaka. 
TripHaka iff. 

TriprAlihilJvasain|ianna 63. 

Triratna 88, 134. 
tiUarapa-gamnna 77 - 
TnpA, Tr? (Mara’s daughter) 
21. 

trniA 47 ff. 
trifola 99. 

Turufka tat, 123. 

Tu^ita (gods) 57 . 95 ' 

Tu^ita (lieaven) 13. 
tyaga 55. 

uccheda 49. 

UcchedavA^ 49, 71. 
udakasAtikA 80. 
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UcUna I, 7. 

Udlnavari'a 71, 128. 
Uil.AijtJapurtt, -pno 133. 
Udnyana 14, 34, 94. 

Uilayla = KdlodSyin 14, 26 , 

82. 

Uddaka Rlmaputta, Udraka 
Raniapuira r8, 22. 
u<ldeia(k3>vrk;a 96. 
uddeaika (relics) 88. 
uddhainbli2(,dya 53, 
U(l<lliumataka (cp. vyadlinia* 
taka) 54. 

Udena — Udayana. 

Udylna 93, 98, 131. 

Ujjayial 30, 11a. 
ukklicpnjiiya 87. 
upacir.t (samAdlii) 56. 
upad.^na 47 IT. 

Upadeia 7. 
upadtiiicsa 53. 
upadhirSra, iipadhivarika S3. 
upidliySy.a 'S, 84. 
upfldiscso, sa-up. 50, 35. 
Upagupta 89, log. 
up.ajjhftya, upajjka = upa. 

dhySya. 

Upaka 23. 
upakleia 52. 

Upali 28, 59, 89, 93. 102 f., 
I08f. 

Upananda 82. 

Upanlsad II. 
upSsaka, upasikl 22, 24. 
U|iasanipad£ 3G, 76 IT. 
upasthJyiii, upasilisyika, upa- 
sthatar, upaltblka 37, 
Upalissa, Upatisya 113. 
Upavartana 43. 
upnya 66, 127. 
upekkhs, upek;3 54, 66. 
iiposallia 74, 99. 
upos.athSgara 82. 

Uppalaka (hell) 58. 
urdhvablilglya = uddham- 
blilgiya. 

Uruvela, Uruviivi 18, 24, 26. 
Uruvell-Kassapa, Urmvilva- 
KiUyapa 34. 

Ufmagnia, usmlgata 56. 
UMHikata 56. 
uji.Uiia 89. 

Uckala 32. 

ttikfepapiya = ukktiepaniya. 
L'lpaU [hell] 58. 

Uttara (a disciple) 104. 

„ loll .\rliat) (>8. 

„ (an apoitle) 117, 120. 

Uitara-Kuvu 57. 
utl;irama»u^a<Jbarma-pralapa 

83. 

uttorisonga 79. 
nttarimanussa 8$. 

Uttiya 119. 

vadha 85.' 


vaggasOrin 62. 

Vaibhi$ika (school) 126. 
Vaihara 102. 

Vaipolya (anga) 7. 
Vaipulya-Satra 4flf. 

Voirantf, Vairantya; see Ve> 
raajo. 

Vairoeana 64, 96. 

Vai^tkba (monlb) 13, 16, 19, 
lot. 120. 

Vai^t I, 29, 39, 89, 103. 
vaisSradya 63, 12O. 
vaiyavftyakara = veyltvacca- 
kara. 

Vajji — Vfji. 

Vajjipuitakn (monks) 105. 

„ (sect) III. 

, vajra 99. 

va)rac3tya 100, 134. 
Vajradhatvfivarf 64. 
Vajramanila DharapI 59. 
Vajeasana 97. 
vakprai.iidhana 65. 
ValikUimo, Valukilrama 105!. 

I vanavicayagata 86. 

Vnppa 24. 
vaT<UumAna 99. 
vargacArin 62. 

Vai$akSra 41. 
va^kioll, vassikaslt(iks 80. 
rsr^sdllgopaka 83. 
vSraika = vassa, vassavasa 
[ 8a 

Vasabha (king) 120, I24. 
Vasabha^mika 104. 
Visabhakkhattiyn 40. 
Vosavadatti 34. 

Vaiavartin, Vasavattin 2a 
Sa 

vaiUui 67. 

Viypa 24. 

vassa, vassavUsa 8a 
vassi|>anayikii, vars^ninayika 
80, loa 

Vasubandba 5, lO, 1 19, 128. 
Vasuladatta 34. 

Vasumiira 5. I2r, I28f. : 

Vatsa (counDy) 72. I 

Vatslpulra (Stbavira) (19. ' 

Valsiputnya (sect) 1 1 1. 
Vattagfloiaiii Abbaya 8, i2o. 
VebMra i02. 

Vcdrdla 7. 
vedana 47 IT, 51. 

Vedanta, Vedamin 11, 126. 
Vedissagiri 116. 

Vefaapphola (gods) 58. 
Veluvana, Veouvana 24 f. ' 

Veranjo, VeranjA 36. 

VesAli = Vaiialf. 

Vessabhfi (a Buddba) 63, 96. 
Vcssantaia 21. 
Vessantara-Jalaka 21, 27. 
Velhadipa 45. 

VeluHavada, Vctulyaka (her- 
esyX VcInllavAdin 124?. 


VeyySkaraJia «= Vyskaranc 
veyy&veccakara 84. 
Vibhajyavadin (sect) 1, i lofT., 
122. 

Vibbanga (of the Vinaya) t. 
Vibhonga (of the Abliidhar. 

ma) 2, 

Vibhaia to, 

Vibhafd'i.tstrn 129. 
vkara 51. 56. 
vteehiddaka 54. 
vicikicclut 52. 
riilagdhaka 55. 
vidoriiina 60. 

Vidfiilabha 40. 
vidyi (eightfold) 60, 
VidySdhora-ritaka 4. 
vihara (building) 28, 8t,9ilT. 
vihara-samSpatti 57. 
viharasvamin 84. 

Vijayabahu tja. 

Vijayanagarn I34. 
vijja = ridya. 

vijnana, vihiiana47 ff., 51, 126. 
vijnSnSnantyayatana, vini'id- 
nancayatan.a 55. 
Vijn&navadin 126. 
viVhaditaka, vikkhAyitaka34f. 
vikkhittaka, vik^iptaka 54 f. 
Vikramaslla 133. 
vilohitaka 55. 

Vimala (iibOmi) 67. 
Vimala-Kondaliun 29. 
Vimana-vatthu 2. 
virao(k)kha, vimoksa 53 f. 

I vimukti, vimutti 55 f. 

Vinaya 1 ff. and passim, 
vinayadh.ara 77. 
Vinayak^udraka 3. 
Vinay.t-l^iaka I, 4,''l2l, 128. 

' Vinaya-Samu(k)ka(s)sa 113. 
Vinayavastu 3. 

' Vinaya-Vibhanga 3, 124. 
Vinaya-Vibhaia 121. 
Vinayotlaragruttba 3. 
vinllaka 54 f. 
viiiitana = vijnUno. 
vipadumoka 55. 

, vipassanA, vipa^^anA 60. 

' Vipassb, Vipaiyin (a Buddha) 
63 f., 96 . 

vipnbbaka, vlptlyaka 54 f. 
viriya, virya 66. 

Virfldhaka 40. 

Visalihl, Viilkhd 29. 
visesabhAgiya 36. 

' VUnddhi-Magga 9, 123. 
VUuddbiznati 41. 

ViSvabba ^ Vessabha 64. 
Viivakarman 16, 33. 
ViivKmitra 13. 

Vijvantara = Vessontara. 
vUokka, vilarka 51, 56. 

I Viiagdavada; see VeluHavada. 
vivaraoa 63. 

' vivAsa, vivutlba, viu(ha 115. 
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Vrhatphala (gods) 
pliala. 

Vrii 39. 41. lojff. 
vrVjainala 78. 
vrVfamQlilca 77. 
vySdhmdlaka 55. 
vyakaraaa 65. 
Vyidcaiaiia 7. 
vyAvahaiika 117. 

yatibbQy.uikiya e- 
aik.l. 

yllgubliftjaka 83. 


=■ Vehap- : yak^a 59. 

Yak^ (demigods) 59. 
yama 69. 

Ysma (gods) 57. 

Yamaka 3. 

yamaka (‘patiliSsiya) 21 . 
Vana (threefold) 

? lnikata, yAolkrta 61. 

aias (Yasa) 24, 77, 104. 
YajodharA 14 ff., 27 ff. 
yelihuyya- ' VaSoiuitra 119, 129 f. 
Yaiovati 14. 

I Yofiivana 24. 


i yatbilsamsiarika, yathflsantha* 
lika 76. 

Vainika [system) 134. 
Vauvarajya (bbQmi) 67. 

! yamgacaraks; see yXgubha- 
I jaka. 

I yebhuyyasikl 86. 

Yoga 11. 

Yogicira (school), 126, 128. 
YogSeflryabhomi Ssstra to, 
yogahga 67. 

VogaiAstra 10, 129. 

I Yogasfitra 11, 47. 




VERLAG VON KARL J. TROBNER IN STRASSBURG. 


Grundriss 

der 

Indo-arisclieii PMlologie und Alteitumskunde. 

Plan des Werkes. 


Band Z. Allgemeioes und Sprache. 

i) *a) G«org Bablcr von J- Jolly. Mit «incm Bildni* Bulikrs in Hcliogravfire. [Subskr.-l’rels 

M. a.—, Eintelpieis M. 2.50.] 

i) Gcschichto dtr indo.nriscl>cn Thilologie und Aliertnmskundc von Ernsi Kuhn, 
a) VorgMchIcliie dcr indo.aristhon Sfiraclien von K. Nferinger 

3) a) Bic Indiichen Systeine der Grammaiik, I'honeiik und Etymologie von B. I.iebich. 
*^) Ble indiicben Wditetbucber{Koia) voD Th. rCnclinriae. Mie Indices. [Rubskr.-rreis 

M. a.20, liinaelpreU M, 8.70.] 

4) Gtammatik der vediscben Dialccie von A. A. Macdonell (exglucli}- 

5) Ciammatik des classisciien Sanskrit der Grammatiker, dec Liiteratur und der Inschriftei), 

sowie dec Miscbdialekte (cpiscliet und nordbuddhistischer) von H. Liideis. 

• 6 ) Vedisclie vind Sanskril-Synlax von J. S. Speyer. Mit Indic/s. (Subskr.-Pieis M. 4.25. Einrel. 

7) Paligrannnatiker, Faligiammalik von O. Franke. [preis M. 5.25.] 

*S) Grammalik der Prukiit-.Spraehen von R. Piscbel. Wit Indices. [Subskr.-Preis. M. I7 i0, 

Einielpreis M. 21. 50.] 

g) Gtammatik und I.itleratur der terliaren Prakrits von IndiOn von C. A. Grierson (eugiisclij. 
*tO} Liiteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen von \V. Geiger. Mit Indices. [Subskr.-Preis 

M. 4.—, KmaeJpreis M. 5.—.] 

*11) Indische Palaeograpbie (mit 17 Tafcln in Mappe) von G. Biihler [Subskr.-I'reis M. IS-— . 

Eintelprcis M. 18.50.I 

Band II. Liiteratur and Geschichte. 

t) Vedische Liiteratur (Sroti). 

a) Die drei Viden von K. Geldner. 

•i) The Atharvaveda and the Gopalba-Brilhmana by M. Bloomfi eld (engliscUV Mit 

Indices. [Subskr. Preis M, 5.40, Einzelprcis M. 6.J0.] 

2) ppischc und classischc Liiteratur (einschliesslich der Poetik und der MetrikJ von H. Jac ob i. 

3) Qiielleii der indischen Geschichte. 

a) Litterarische 'Werke und Jnschrilten von F. Kielhorn (engiisch). 

*i) Indian Coins. With five plates. By E. J. Kapson (engiisch). Mit Indices [Subskr.- 

Preis »l. $.20, Einielpreis M. 6.20.] 

4) Geograpbie von M. A. Stein. 

5) Ethnographic von A. Baines (engiisch). 

l ■«" j- >'>' -- »■ 

*8} Recht und Sitte (einschliesslich der einkeimischen Ulleralur) von J. Jolly. Mit Indices. 

ISnbskr.'Preis M. 6.S0, Einielpreis M. 8.30 ] 
g) Politische Geschichte bis lur muhammedanis^en Erobetung von J. F. Fleet (engiisch). 


Band III. Religion, weltliche Wi$senschaften und Kunst. 
l)*a) Vedic Mythology by A. A. Maedonell (engiisch). Mit Indices. [.Subskr.-Preis M. S.20, 
t) Epische Myihologie von M. Winternita. (Einielpreis M. 9.70.) 

•a) RituaVljitteratur, Vedische Opfer und Zauber von A. Hillcbrtndt [Subskr. -Preis M. 8.—, 

Einielpreis M. 9.50.] 

3) Vediinla und Mlcrimsa von G.Tbibaut 

*4) Samkhya und Yoga von R. Gatbe. Mit Indices. [Snbskr.-rieii M. a.70, Einielpreis M. 

5) NySya und Val^esika von A. Venls (engBseh> ] 

6) Vaisgavas, Saivss, Sauras, G/gapaias, Skindas, | Bi,a^|jg,grgo | ^ 

7) Jainns-Yon E. Leumann. [Einzelpteis M. 7.(10. 

*81 Manual oi Indian Buddhism by H. Kern (engiisch). Mitindices. [Subskr.-Preis M. 6.10, 
*9) Astronomic, Astroiogie und Matbemallk von G. Tbibant [Subskr.-Preis M. 3.50, Eintel- 

preis 5 f. 4 .-*.] 

tio) Mediiin von J. Jolly. Mit Indices. [Subskr.-Preis M. 6 .—, Einielpreis M. 7 -— ■] 

1 1) Bildende Kunst (mit Illustraiionen) von J. Burgess (engiisch). 

12) Musik- : 


NB. Die mit * besciebneten HeRe sind bereils ersebienen and lu den beigesetiten 
Preisen durch die meisten Suchhandlinigeii sa bezieben. 
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Reallexikon 

der 

Indogermanischen Altertumskunde 

Grundziige einer 

Kultur- und VSIkergeschichtc Alteuropas. 

Von 

OTTO SCHRADER, 

o, PrpfeMOf an <l«r Univcraitik Jena* 


Lex. 8. XI, 1048 S. 1901. 

Broschiert M. 27 . — , in Halbfranz gebnoden bl. 30. — . 


Die indogemaaische Altertumskunde will die Ursprunge der Civilisation der 
indogermanischen VSlker an der Hand der Spracbe und der Altertumer, sowofal 
der priihistorischen wie der geschichtlichen, ermitteln. Was auf diesem an Er- 
gebnissea und Streitfragen reichen Aibeitegebiet bfe jetri geleistet worden ist, soli 
das vorliegende Reallexikon der idg. Altertumskunde zusammenfassen und 
weiter ausbauen. Zu diesem Zweeke stellt sich das Werk auf den Boden der 
historisch bezeugten Kultur Alteuropas, wo dieW'urzeln und der Schwerpunkt 
der idg. Volker liegen, lost dieselbe unter geeigneten Schlagwortem in ihre Grund- 
begriffe auf und sucht bei jedem derselben zu ermitteln, ob und in wie weit die be- 
treffenden Kulturerscheinungen ein gemeinsames Erbe der idg. Vorzeit oder einen 
Neuerwerb der einzelnen Vbiker, einen selbstandigen oder von aussen entlehnten, 
darstellen. So kann das Reallexikon zugleich als Grundziige einer Kultur- 
und Vblkergeschichte Alteuropas bezeichnet weftfen, indem die Rekon- 
struktion vorgeschichtlicher Zust^nde nicht sowohl Selbstzweck, als Hil&mittel zum 
Verstiindnis der geschichtlichen Verh&ltnisse sein solL Im allgemeinen begniigt 
sich das Werk damit, das erste AuAreten einer Kulhirerscheinung festzustellen 
und ihre weitere Geschichte den Alteitumskunden der idg. Einzelvblker zu Ube^ 
lassen, fUr die das Reallexikon eine Einleicung und ErgSnzung sein mbchte. Ein 
besonderer Nachdruck ist auf die Terminologie der einzelnen Kultuibegriffe 
gelegc worden, da es die Absicht des W'erkes ist, den kulturhisiorischen Wortschatt 
der idg. Sprachen, was hier zum ersten Mai versucht wird, als Ganzes sachlich 
und Ubersichtlich zu ordnen, sowie sprachlich zu erklaren. Dabei sind ausser den 
eigentlichen KuUurbegriffen auch solche Begriffe als selbstandige Ailikel in das Real- 
lexikon aufgenommen worden, welche fiir die Kulturentwicklung, die Wanderungen. 
die Rassenzugehorigkeit der idg. Volker, sowie far die Urheiroatsfrage, die einei 
erneuten Priifung unterzogen wird, irgendwie von Bedeutung sein kbnnen. 


l>(U£k vofl W. Diugulin ia Leipzig. 
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